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SERMON   XIII. 


ON  THE  PROPER  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FIOPE  OF 
HEAVEN 


2  Peter  iii.  1 2. 

Looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the  comifig  of  the  day  of 
"  God. 

IT  is  a  most  painful  proof  of  the  imperfection  and  de- 
pravity of  our  nature,  that  even  the  highest  and  no- 
blest parts  of  religion  itself,  the  subjects  which  oc- 
cupy the  constant  attention  of  the  blessed  inhabitants 
of  heaven,  the  motives  which  influence  their  noblest 
exertions,  the  causes  which  produce  their  highest  hap- 
piness, operate  upon  our  minds  with  a  lanouor  and  fee- 
bleness which  as  there  can  be  nothing  defective 
or  weak  in  them,  argues  a  lamentable  degree  of  im- 
perfection in  us.  In  truth,  our  minds  are  so  indispos- 
ed to  receive  the  same  impressions,  and  experience  so 
little  congeniality  with  eternal  subjects,  that  we 
scarcely  give  them  any  serious  consideration.  We  re- 
gard them  as  if  they  were  merely  temporal,  and  we 
regard  temporal  subjects  as  if  they  were  eternal. 
We  thus  are  ever  reversing  the  proper  order  of  things; 
Vol.   II.  1 
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and  our  conduct  and  rr'clii;p:s  are  at  variance  with 
tlie  convictions  oi"  our  jndiiinent.  We  believe  that 
this  life  is  a  mere  point,  in  coniparison  of  the  life  to 
come:  we  act  as  if  it  were  infmiudy  more  important. 
AVe  believe  that  tlie  life  to  come  will  endure  tlirougli  end- 
less ages:  we  act  as  if  it  were  as  short  as  the  present 
fleeting  existence.  We  believe  that  this  life  is  a  scene  of 
vanit\  and  vexation:  we  act  as  if  it  were  the  onlj^ 
place  of  rest  and  enjoyment.  WY'  believe  that  hea-  '  n 
is  the  seat  of  infinite  and  ever-during  happiness,  iji  which 
age  rolls  on  after  age,  in  endless  succession  without  any 
diminution  of  enjoyment:  we  act  as  if  it  it  were  not 
worth  our  while  to  bestow  any  pains  in  securing  a  share 
in  that  heavenly  inheritance. 

It  maybe  said,  indeed,  that  if  our  minds  were  occu- 
j)ied  by  the  contemplation  of  heaven,  in  a  degree  pro- 
portioned to  its  excellence,  we  shoidd  be  unfit  for  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  world.  "This  world"  it  may 
be  said,  "is  doubiless  a  poor  and  mean  place,  in  com- 
parison of  heaven;  its  employments  low  and  sordid;  its 
enjoyments  few  and  imperfect  and  transitory:  yet  it 
is  the  \vorld  in  which  our  Creator  has  placed  us  for  a 
a  time;  and  he  has  given  us  capacities  and  feelings  and 
tastes  congenial  to  it.  He  has  made  it  necessary  for 
us  to  toil  and  labour  in  it;  and  the  constitution  of  the 
world  is  such  as  to  require  attention  and  activity,  and 
a  considerable  degree  even  of  eagerness  and  solicitude 
about  worldly  things,  in  order  to  discharge  the  necessa- 
ry offices  of  life.  It  becomes  our  duty,  therefore,  whilst 
we  are  in  the  world,  not  to  undervalue  it  too  much, 
nor  to  long  after  another  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
tend  to  disqualify  us  for  this." 

This  objection  would  be  very  formidable,  if  it  were 
founded  on  true  premises;  for,  undoubtedly,  whatever 
tends  to  unfit  us  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  as  well 
as  whatever  tends  to  render  us  dissatisfied  with  our 
present  lot,  must  be  wrong.  But  it  will  be  easy  to  shew, 
that  all  the  objections  which  represent  that  joyful  hope 
and  earnest  desire  of  heaven  which   religion  inspires, 
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as  incompatible  with  the  business  of  this  life  are  found- 
ed upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  either  of  tiiat 
hope,  or  of  the  proper  business  oi'  life. 

1.  If  our  hope  and  desire  of  heaven  were  of  a  nature 
to  produce  either  discontent  or  listless  indolence,  witii 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  this  life,  we  admit  they 
might  fairly  be  represented  as  injurious.  But  this  is  very 
far  from  being  the  case.  Indeed,  there  is  nothin«- 
which  tends  more  to  repress  discontent,  and  to  excite  a 
cheerful  spirit  of  thankfulness  to  God  than  the  hope  in 
question.  It  soothes  us,  amidst  all  our  troubles,  witlithe 
cheering  contemplation  of  a  glorious  state  of  rest  and 
enjoyment,  when  this  short  and  fleeting  life  is  ended.  It 
represents  all  the  aftiictions  we  suffer  here  as  very  light, 
as  enduring  but  for  a  moment,  and  as  working  out  for 
us  a  far  more  exceeding,  even  an  eternal,  weight  of  glo- 
rv.  What  mpu  will  be  discontented  with  his  state,  be 
it  vvhat  it  may,  if  he  knows  that  it  is  but  for  a  mo- 
meiu.  and  if  he  has  before  his  eyes  a  scene  of  bound- 
less happiness  to  which  it  is  introductory?  No:  it  is 
the  man  who  is  earthly-mind(^d,  who  builds  all  liis  hopes 
on  this  world,  and  expects  no  other  enjoyment  but 
what  this  uncertain  life  may  afford:  he  it  is  who  when 
he  is  crossed  and  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  is 
apt  to  murmur  at  his  lot,  to  sink  into  despair,  and  even 
to  loathe  the  boon  of  life.  A  worldly  frame  of  mind  is 
fitted  to  feel  trouble  and  affliction  keenly  and  bitterly; 
heavenly  mindedness  teaches  us  to  use  the  world  with- 
out overvaluing  it:  to  enjoy  its  lawful  pleasures,  vet 
not  undulv  to  grieve  for  their  loss.  And  if  ever  relig- 
ion fails  ultimately  to  produce  cheerfulness,  it  is  be- 
cause it  has  not  had  its  proper  and  full  influence;  it  is 
because  it  has  not  yet  produced  a  lively  and  cheering 
hope  of  immortality. 

Neither  does  a  just  hope  of  heaven  tend  to  produce 
a  listless  indolence  with  respect  to  the  lawful  business 
of  this  life:  for  heaven  when  rightly  understood,  is  but 
the  perfection  of  holiness,  the  complete  and  perfect 
fulfilment  of  the  will  of  our   heavenly   Father.     The 
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happiness  of  heaven  consists  in  submission  to  God's  ap- 
pointments, and  active  obedience  to  his  will.  It  is  not 
a  paradise  of  sensual  enjoyment,  and  dishonourable 
sloth;  but  it  is  the  exertion  of  the  best  energies  of  the 
soul,  directed  to  the  hi^ihest  and  noblest  objects.  He, 
therefore,  who  entertains  a  just  idea  of  heaven,  and 
desires  its  happiness,  will  be  disposed  by  that  very  de- 
sire to  be  active  in  doing  whatever  is  pure,  and  just,  and 
honourable  and  holy:  and  his  activity  wil!  flow  from  the 
noblest  and  the  most  powerful  motives  by  wiiich  men 
or  angels  can  be  influenced. 

2.  The  objection  is  likewise  founded  on  a  misap- 
prehension of  the  proper  business  of  life. — If,  indeed, 
the  business  of  life  consisted  in  accumulating  worldly 
conveniences,  in  obtaining  worldly  possessions,  in  grat- 
ifying to  the  utmost  worldly  passions,  then  the  hope  of 
heaven,  deeply  implanted  in  the  mind,  might  unfit  us 
for  an  eager  application  to  such  pursuits;  but  the  true 
business  of  life,  as  intended  by  our  Creator,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  reason  and  religion,  is  of  a  very  different 
kind:  it  is  to  fulfil  most  conscientiously  all  the  duties 
we  owe  to  God;  the  duties  of  piety,  love,  rever- 
ence resignation,  confidence,  humility,  obedience; — as 
well  as  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures.  It 
is  to  be  dibgent  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  our 
station;  to  be  meek  and  merciful,  kind  and  forgiving, 
just  and  temperate  in  all  our  conduct.  And  as  for 
worldly  desires  and  pleasures,  our  business  is  to  bring 
them  under  subjection;  to  be  very  moderate  and  guard- 
ed in  our  pursuit  of  theiTi,  while  we  sit  loose  to  the 
world,  despise  its  vanities  and  are  indifferent  to  its 
pomps.  If  this  be  a  just  view  of  the  business  of  life, 
it  is  evident  that,  in  the  hope  of  heaven,  there  is  noth- 
ing which  does  not  coincide  with  it,  and  which  will  not 
tend  to  make  a  man  fulfil,  more  faithfully  and  diligent- 
ly, every  obligation  of  life. 

Indexed,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  grand  bu- 
siness of  religion,  is  to  correct  those  views,  and  mortify 
those  dispositions,  which  nourish  worldliness  of  mind. 
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We  must  remember  that  this  is  a  fallen  world,  and  that 
we  inherit  a  corrupt  nature;  and  that  God  has  ordain- 
ed religion  as  a  means  of  weaning  the  heart  from  the 
love  of  the  world  and  its  objects,  and  fixing  the  affec- 
tions upon  higher  and  better  things  above.  This  life 
is  not  the  whole,  nor  even  the  principal  part,  of  our  ex- 
istence; nay,  it  is  only  an  extremely  small  part  of  it.  We 
are  apt,  indeed,  to  place  far  too  high  a  value  upon  it. 
But  it  never  ought  to  be  considered,  by  us,  in  any  oth- 
er view  than  as  it  stands  related  to  the  life  to  come;  the 
life  which  endures  through  millions  of  ages;  the  glo- 
rious inheritance  to  which  we  are  born  again  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Hence  religion  is  continually  setting  before  us 
that  world,  and  that  life,  and  exhorting  us  to  become 
dead  to  this  world;  that  a  better  life  may  be  laid  up  for 
us  above  with  Christ  in  God.  How  reasonable  and 
howjust  an  expectation!  My  brethren,  if  there  is  in- 
deed an  eternal  life  to  come,  never,  never  ought  it  to 
be  long  absent  from  our  contemplation.  It  ought  to 
be  the  grand  regulator  of  all  our  present  desires,  hopes, 
pursuits,  and  employments.  Never,  never  do  we  live 
aright,  because  we  never  live  rationallv  till  our  life 
here  is  rendered  wholly  subservient  to  that  which  is 
to  come.  Never  can  we  have  even  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  this  life  till  we  are  looking  for  and  hasting  to 
the  coming  of  Christ;  looking  for  it  with  anxiety,  as 
the  consummation  of  all  our  wishes:  mM\  hasting  to  it, 
as  a  person  just  finishing  a  painful  journey  hastens  his 
steps  as  he  draws  near  to  his  beloved  home. 

The  hope  of  heaven  is  a  principle  peculiarly  Chris- 
tian. Life  and  immortality  were  communicated  by 
Christ.  Heaven  is  his  kingdom,  prepared  by  him  for 
the  reception  of  his  disciples,  that  where  he  is  the  re 
they  may  be  also.  In  the  heathen  world,  the  vie^vs 
of  a  future  state  were  too  dark  and  uncertain  to  render 
it  an  object  of  hope  or  strong  desire;  and,  even  in  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  the  nature  of  the  life  to  come,  its 
certainty  and  glory,  werecdv  darkly  revealed,  ~m\\  be- 
came a  strong  spring  of  action  only  to  the  few  who  studied 
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tlie  Word  of  God  with  a  more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  attention  and  Jiuniility.  But  our  blessed  Saviourj 
who  is  himself  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  has  re- 
vealed to  us  the  future  world  fidly  and  clearly:  he  has  set 
it  before  us,  as  a  constant  object  of  hope  and  motive 
to  action, — the  jiurest,  the  noblest,  and  the  strongest 
which  can  animate  the  human  breast.  The  possession 
of  this  hope  lightens  every  care;  sooths  every  sorrow; 
and  enables  us  to  bear  the  heaviest  afflictions  without 
repining.  It  endears  to  us  the  blessed  dispensation  in 
which  it  is  revealed:  it  gives  a  new,  a  holy,  a  de- 
lightful aspect  to  this  life,  and  elevates  its  importance 
when  considered  as  a  preparative  for  endless  felicity: 
and  it  throws  a  glorious  splendour  about  that  exalted 
Saviour,  who  bestows  upon  us  such  an  inheirtance  as 
the  reward  of  our  faithful  service.  Through  this  glo- 
rious hope  many  have  triumphed  in  the  flames:  others 
have  been  tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance,  that 
they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrection:  and  the  whole 
body  of  real  Christians,  in  every  age,  have  held  on 
their  way,  through  the  Avilderness  of  this  world,  patient, 
and  even  joyful  in  tribulation;  they  have  lived  in  all 
])urity,  and  died  in  peace;  trusting,  through  a  Saviour's 
intercession  and  grace,  to  obtain  a  glorious  kingdom 
above. 

My  Christian  brethren, — on  whom,  as  your  minis- 
ter in  Christ,  it  is  my  duty  to  urge  every  Christian  mo- 
tive,— I  earnestly  and  afl'ectionately  pray  that  I  may 
be  made  instrumental,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  in 
building  you  up  in  your  most  holy  faith,  and  in  train- 
inji  vou  for  the  mansions  of  eternal  glorv.  You 
believe  in  the  life  to  come;  you  acknowledge  that 
heaven  contains  every  thing  to  which  your  purest 
and  dearest  hopes  can  aspire:  but  still  I  fear  lest  the 
impression  produced  by  this  persuasion  should  not  be 
deep,  and  powerful,  and  abiding.  It  is  possible  to  hold 
all  Christian  doctrines,  and  yet  to  hold  them  so  coldly, 
so  negligently,  so  much  as  a  mere  matter  of  speculation, 
that  no  practical  benefit,  no  regenerating  influence  on 
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the  heart,  no  sanctifying  operation  on  the  life,  no  joyful 
elevation  of  the  affections,  is  derived  from  it.  May 
you,  my  brethren,  so  hold  every  Christian  doctrine  as 
to  derive  from  it  all  the  good  which  it  was  intended  to 
communicate;  and,  in  particular,  so  to  hold  the  doctrine 
of  the  life  to  come;  that  it  may  engross  your  best  con- 
templations; that  it  may  intermix  itself  with  all  your 
feelings;  that  it  may  become  your  grand,  ready,  and 
universal  ground  of  action;  that  it  may  give  the  tone 
to  your  whole  character;  that  it  may  be  your  chief 
consolation,  your  great  source  of  joy,  your  support  in 
trials,  your  crown  of  glory  in  prosperity,  your  delight 
through  life,  your  triumph  in  death.  God  grant  that 
I  may  be  enabled  so  to  instruct  and  exhort  you,  and  so 
to  direct  you  to  Him  whose  power  is  almighty  to  bless 
his  servants,  that  these  may  be  the  happy  effects  result- 
ing from  your  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  and  the  possession  of  the  hope  which  they  inspire. 

But  before  these  effects  can  be  expected  to  follow 
from  the  hope  of  future  glory,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  strongly  felt,  and  that  we  should  be  able 
to  appropriate  it  to  ourselves. 

1.  Faith  is  defined  by  the  Apostle  to  the  substance 
of  thinsfs  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  thin2;s  not 
seen;  that  is,  it  gives  a  deep  and  abiding  subsistence  in 
the  mind  to  all  the  objects  of  our  hopes,  and  it  causes 
things  invisible  to  become  as  clear  and  obvious  to  us  as 
if  they  were  the  oljects  of  our  sight.  We  ought,  then, 
so  to  believe  in  the  happiness  of  the  world  to  come,  as 
if  we  actually  saw  the  heavens  opened,  and  Avitnessed 
the  glory  there  enjoyed.  What  impression  would  not 
such  a  view  be  calculated  to  make  upon  us!  How  con- 
tinually would  it  be  the  object  of  our  meditation,  the 
subject  of  comparison  with  the  present  world!  How 
frequently  should  we  refer  to  it  as  the  standard  by 
which  all  our  ideas  of  excellence  should  be  tried!  How 
scrupulously  should  we  direct  the  course  of  our  life  here, 
so  as  to  secure  an  inheritance  in  it!  Now  true  faith 
gives  that  credit  to  the  revelation  of  God  wdiicli  wc 
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p:ive  to  the  tnstimony  of  our  senses;  and,  if  we  are 
fiiily  persuaded  ot"  the  truth  ot  KeveUition,  we  ought 
therefore  to  think,  and  feel,  and  aet,  as  if  we  had 
seen  the  j'jdginenl-seat  of  Clirist,  beliekl  the  awful 
doom  of  impenitent  sinners,  and  witnessed  the  gh)ries 
of  the  blessed  inhabitants  of  heaven.  Wiiat  inarinerof 
persons,  then,  ought  we  to  be  in  all  holj  conversation, 
wlio  have  such  hopes  set  before  us!  O  let  us  live  more 
aceording  to  those  hopes;  more  as  the  heirs  of  such  an 
inhtTirance!  l^et  us  more  frequently  contemplate  the 
brio;ht  prospects  set  before  us.  Let  us  pray  for  the 
Spirit  of  illumination  and  grace  by  which  we  may  know 
what  is  the  hope  of  our  calling,  and  what  the  riches  of 
the  glory  of  the  inheritance  of  Christ.  How  would 
even  one  quarter  of  an  hour  employed  each  day  in  se- 
rious meditatioH  on  eternal  things  raise  us  above  this 
vain  world!  What  transporting  views  would  it  not  open 
to  us!  What  different  feelings  respecting  all  the  trou- 
bles and  events  of  this  life  w  ould  it  not  give  to  us!  Let 
me  entreat  you,  as  you  value  heaven  and  the  hope  of 
dwelling  in  it  hereafter,  not  to  permit  this  world  to  en- 
gross your  thoughts  when  God  has  set  before  you 
another,  so  infniitely  more  worthy  of  your  solicitude. 

2.  But  then  the  grand  endeavour  should  be  to  ap- 
propriate this  hope  to  yourselves. — It  is  not  sufficient 
that  a  hope  of  glory  should  be  laid  up  for  the  righ- 
teous, and  that  so  many  precious  promises  have  been 
made  to  the  church  of  Christ:  you  must  lay  in  your 
claim  to  a  participation  of  them,  you  must  appropriate 
them  to  yourselves;  you  must  yourselves  possess  a  live- 
ly hope,  and  be  looking  for  and  hasting  to  the  day  of 
the  coming  of  Christ,  as  the  great  day  of  your  hopes, 
of  your  deliverance  from  evil,  of  your  long-expected 
salvation. 

But  in  order  that  your  hope  may  not  ultimately  de- 
ceive you,  it  must  be  well  founded.  God  forbid  that 
you  should,  upon  slight  and  insufficient  grounds,  take 
up  a  hope  which,  whatever  present  comfort  it  might 
afford  you,  w  ould  only  terminate  in  your  destruction. 
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Too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  in  examining  the 
ioundation  of  your  hope;  and  it  is  infinitely  better  to 
be  in  a  state  of  salvation,  though  we  derive  no  conso- 
lation from  the  hope  of  it,  than  to  abound  in  hope  and 
joj,  and,  at  length,  to  find  that  hope  and  joy  vain  and 
deceitful.  Great  caution  should,  therefore,  be  used  in 
the  indulgence  of  hope;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  well  founded,  it  should  be  carefully  cherished. 
The  Scriptures  evidently  mean  to  communicate  hope. 
The  whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel  is  calculated  to  impart 
it.  All  the  primitive  Christians  rejoiced  in  hope.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  hope,  if  well  founded,  would 
have  a  most  powerful  effect  both  upon  our  comfort  and 
our  improvement;  and  that  it  will  have  this  effect  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  its  being  well  founded.  Let  us 
not,  therefore,  cast  away  our  confidence,  because  it  is 
liable  to  be  abused;  nor,  in  all  cases,  reject  the  com- 
fort of  hope,  because  in  some,  it  may  not  be  well 
founded.  Let  us  seek  for  the  grace  of  hope;  but  let 
us  search  our  ways  and  try  our  hearts,  in  order  that 
our  hope  may  stand  the  test  of  that  day,  when  righ- 
teousness will  be  laid  to  the  line  and  judgment  to  the 
plummet. 

What  is  the  just  foundation  of  hope  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe,  at  much  length,  in  a  single  sermon. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  grand  object  of  my  preaching  to  ex- 
plain that  point,  and  to  press  it  upon  your  considera- 
tion. It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  in  this  place,  that 
all  our  hope  must  be  built  upon  what  the  Son  of  God 
has  done  and  suffered  for  us.  His  merit  must  form  the 
true  and  only  basis  of  our  hope,  and  on  his  gracious  in- 
tercession in  our  behalf  must  our  confidence  be  placed. 
But  when  this  is  acknowledged  in  the  fullest  manner, 
it  must  still  be  observed  that  our  hope  has  not  been 
truly  built  upon  the  rock  of  our  salvation,  unless  we 
also  find  that  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  by  the  fruits  which  it  produces  under  his  holy 
influence.  An  unholy  person  ought  not  to  rejoice  in 
jiope;  and  before  he  can,  he  must  have  done  violence 
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to  his  conscience,  which  will  again  and  again  resist  all 
efi'orts  to  create  a  peace  and  hope  which  are  not  well 
founded. — And  here  appears  the  value  of  a  just  and 
scriptural  system  of  religious  doctrine.  A  false  and  er- 
roneous system  may  encourage  a  spurious  hope;  but 
with  a  true  system  no  one  can  attain  to  a  blessed  hope 
of  immortality,  unless  his  conscience  first  sets  to  its 
seal  that  he  is  faithful  and  upright  before  God.  It  is 
the  business  of  many  persons  to  labour  after  the  pos- 
session of  a  joyful  hope  by  clearer  views  of  doctrine,  by 
resting  more  resolutely  upon  some  particular  promise, 
by  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  consolatory  passages 
of  Scripture;  but  their  hopes,  so  acquired,  are  often 
suddenly  thrown  down  by  the  stubbornness  of  con- 
science, which  will  not  sanction  their  delusion.  What 
such  persons  want  is  a  purer  conduct,  rather  than 
clearer  views  of  doctrine.  Let  them  pray  more  seri- 
ously; let  them  read  the  word  of  God  more  attentively; 
let  them  be  more  careful  to  omit  no  duty,  and  to  per- 
sist in  no  sin;  and  this  conduct  will  more  speedily  and 
more  certainly  produce  in  them  a  more  solid  hope,  than 
any  mere  improvement  in  their  doctrinal  system. 

Indeed,  it  is  well  for  us  that  it  pleases  God,  in  gene- 
ral, to  withhold  peace  wherever  it  ought  not  to  subsist, 
and  that  he  has  entrusted  conscience  to  give  its  sanc- 
tion to  peace;  else  multitudes  would  fatally  deceive 
themselves  by  an  unfounded  hope,  which  would  awful- 
ly disappoint  them  at  the  last  day.  Conscience  is 
God's  vicegerent,  and  our  guard:  let  us  reverence  its 
monitions,  and  it  will  be  equally  faithful  to  God  and 
friendly  to  ourselves. 

There  are  many,  however,  who  have  the  testimony 
of  their  conscience,  and  of  the  word  of  God,  that  they 
are  entitled  to  a  joyful  hope  of  the  glory  ready  to  be 
revealed.  Faithful  disciples  of  Christ,  acknowledging 
with  all  humility,  their  unworthiness,  and  lamenting  it 
continually  before  God,  yet  resting  on  the  gracious 
promises  of  a  Saviour,  and  the  value  of  his  atoning 
blood,  and  \Yalking  circumspectly  in  all  uprightness  of 
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heart,  tliey  have  a  good  foundation  for  this  hope.  They 
ought  to  know,  and  to  value,  and  to  exercise  their  high 
privilege.  Let  them,  with  thanksgiving  to  God,  and 
with  overflowing  joy,  look  forward  to  the  bright  scenes 
of  future  bliss;  and,  through  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Comforter,  contemplate  them  as  their  own 
inheritance.  One  view  of  that  glory,  realized  by  faith 
and  appropriatied  by  hope,  will  have  an  inconceivable 
influence  upon  its  possessor.  It  will  arm  him  with  the 
fortitude  of  a  martyr;  it  will  invigorate  him  with  the 
strength  of  an  angel,  the  strength  of  faith  and  love.  It 
will  console  him  with  joys  and  consolations;  such  as 
the  blessed  Apostle  felt,  whom  no  trials  or  sufferings,  of 
an  earthly  kind,  could  move.  It  will  elevate  devotion 
by  a  gratitude  unspeakably  great,  for  it  will  be  grati- 
tude for  the  hope  of  heaven.  It  will  render  all  earthly 
trials  light,  and  all  earthly  enjoyments  vain;  for,  weigh- 
ed in  the  scale  with  heaven,  they  will  both  be  lighter 
than  vanity. 

But  the  chief  advantage  of  such  a  joyful  hope 
of  eternal  happiness  is  found  in  the  powerful  mo- 
tive which  it  affords  to  holiness,  and  the  increas- 
ed efficacy  which  it  gives  to  all  the  means  of 
grace.  Filling  the  soul  with  love  to  God  and  an  ar- 
dent devotion  to  him,  it  purifies  the  heart,  even  as  God 
is  pure,  as  heaven  is  pure,  as  all  the  joys  of  heaven  are 
pure.  Great  also  is  the  encouragement  it  imparts  in 
resisting  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  For  with 
the  prize  of  our  high  calling  immediately  in  view,  how 
low  would  the  gratifications  appear  which  these  tempt- 
ers could  offer  to  us!  Whilst  we  derive  little  consolation 
from  the  service  of  Christ,  and  are  harassed  by  doubts 
and  fears  whether  after  all  we  shall  succeed  in  our  ardu- 
ous spiritual  contest,  no  wonder  that  our  hands  hang; 
down  and  our  knees  are  feeble.  But  when  heaven  is 
before  us;  when  its  glories  already  dawn  upon  us; 
when  the  celestial  gate  is  already  opening  for  our  ad- 
mittance, and  the  mansions  are  prepared  in  which  we 
shall  dwell  for  ever;  who  would  not  endure,  who  would 
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not  sulVer,  who    would  not  persevere  with  unshaken 
faith  and   immoveable  constancy? 

Let  us,  then,  my  brethren,  press  forward  to  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  our  hio;h  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Let  us  seek  for  a  hope  full  of  immortality.  Let 
us  be  looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the 
dav  of  God. 


SERMON  XIV. 


GODLINESS   PROFITABLE    TO   ALL  THINGS 


L  Tim.  iv.  8. 

Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  the  prom- 
ise of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come. 

WH  ATEVE R  advantage  may  have  been  allowed  to  god- 
liness with  respect  to  the  world  to  come,  it  has  been  but 
too  frequently  considered  as  not  only  useless,  but  some- 
times even  hurtful,  with  respect  to  the  present  life.  A 
strict  regard  to  prayer  and  other  devotional  duties  has 
been  thought  to  unfit  men  for  the  business  of  the  world; 
to  throw  a  shade  over  the  enjoyments  of  life;  and  to 
render  it  tedious  to  themselves  and  gloomy  to  others. 
This  is  a  serious  charge  confidently  brought  by  the  dis- 
sipated and  the  profane,  and  too  hastily  believed  by 
the  young  and  thoughtless. 

Without,  however,  entering  into  a  very  minute  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  religion,  and  the  improba- 
bility of  its  producing  these  bad  effects,  it  might  be 
justly  concluded,  at  once,  that  this  charge  must  be  un- 
founded.    For  is  it  probable,  is  it  possible,  that  a  sin- 
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cere  desire  to  serve  our  Creator  with  the  faculties  he 
has  given,  in  the  station  in  which  he  has  phued  us  in 
the  vvorkl  which  lie  superintends,  should  only  serve  to 
produce  unhappiness,  and  to  disturb  and  confound  the 
business  and  enjoyments  of  life? 

Two  mistakes  have  concurred  to  produce  this  injuri- 
ous prejudice  against  reli;Liion;  one  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  godliness^  the  other  respecting  \\\g  proper  busi- 
ness of  life, 

1.  It  has  been  assumed,  that  godliness  consists  in 
prayer  and  devotion  only;  but  this  is  an  erroneous  and 
partial  view  of  its  nature.  Godliness,  inch^ed,  does  con- 
sist partly  in  devotion;  but,  then,  devotion  is  to  be  con- 
sidered not  as  godliness  itself,  but  as  a  means  of  ac- 
quiring it: — it  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  need  we 
have  of  it;  the  serious  review  and  confession  of  our  neg- 
lect of  it;  the  solemn  determination  of  the  mind  to 
be  more  stedt'ast  and  immoveable  in  the  pursuit  and 
practice  of  it.  Even  the  more  speculative  parts  of  re- 
ligion; the  truths  which  it  develops  and  the  motives 
which  it  prescribes,  are  intended  to  have  a  direct  and 
powerful  effect  upon  practice:  "(he  grace  of  God  hath 
appeared  unto  all  men,  teaching  us  that,  denying  un- 
godliness and  wordly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world." 

2.  A  mistake  has  also  prevailed  with  respect  to  the 
proper  business  of  man  in  this  world.  If,  indeed,  it  be  con- 
sidered as  our  proper  business  here  to  pursue,  with  insa- 
tiable eagerness,  the  honours  or  riches  of  the  world,  to 
despise  a  low  situation,  to  grasp  at  all  the  advantages 
which  are  thrown  in  our  v\ay,  without,  perhaps,  any 
scrupulous  attention  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  end  in 
view,  or  the  purity  of  the  means  employed  to  attain 
it;  if  the  enjoyments  of  life  are  regarded  as  consisting 
in  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  our  appetites,  in 
the  gratification  of  a  selhsh  and  sensual  disposition,  in 
mirth  and  riot,  in  extravagance  and  debauchery;  ii"  such 
be  the  proper  business  of  life,  and  such  its  best  enjoy- 
ments, godliness,  it  must  be  confessed,  uniits  a  man  for 
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both.  But  if  the  great  bushiess  of  life  be  to  discharge, 
with  fidelity  and  integrity,  the  various  duties  of  the 
station  in  which  God  has  placed  iis,  to  improve  our 
time  and  talents,  to  watch  over  and  regulate  our  cor- 
rupt affections,  to  prepare  for  our  future  audit  at  the 
bar  of  God;  in  short,  to  serve  and  glorify  our  God,  and 
to  assist  others  in  doing  the  same;  if  the  proper  pleas- 
ures of  life  be  such  as  spring  from  a  thankful  enjoy- 
ment of  God's  mercies,  a  spirit  of  good  will  to  our  fel- 
low-creatures, a  mind  regulated  by  the  precepts  of 
Scripture,  and  a  hope  full  of  immorrality;  then  godli- 
ness is  profitable  for  all  things,  having  the  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to 
come. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  great  mistake,  to  suppose  the  ad- 
vantages of  religion  to  be  confined  to  another  world. 
They  equally  affect  the  present  life  and  all  its  employ- 
ments: they  extend  not  to  individuals  only,  but  to  so- 
cieties, to  nations,  to  persons  also  of  every  temper  and 
disposition,  placed  in  all  the  diversified  circumstances 
and  situations  of  life.  Godliness  instructs  and  assists, 
encourages  and  animates  us,  in  the  great  work  of  re- 
forming whatever  is  amiss,  and  altering  whatever  tends 
to  the  general  unhappiness  of  mankind.  Its  tendency 
is  to  make  this  life  not  merely  a  preparation  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  a  resemblance  and  portrait  of 
it. 

This  will  more  evidently  appear  if  we  carefully  con- 
sider the  benefits  of  godliness,  both  to  the  person  who 
practises  it  and  to  society  at  large. 

I.  Goddness,  then,  is  profitable  to  the  person  who 
pra'tises  it,  from  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  his 
own  mind.  These  effects  are  of  two  kinds:  the  regu- 
lation of  the  passions,  and  the  production  of  inward 
peace;  and  that  in  all  states  and    circumstances  of  life. 

1.  Godliness  regulates  the  passions. — I  need  not 
observe,  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  passions  to  de- 
ceive, enslave,  ind  hurry  into  misery  and  ruin  those 
wiio,  neglecting  the  Gospel,  neglect  the  remedy  which 
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God  lias  assigiud  ag;:nnst  tlioir  too-poAvcrful  Influence. 
Lust,  vanity,  envy,  angrr,  impatience,  pride,  and  ava- 
rice, like  wayward  ciiildren,  torment  the  breast  vvhich 
nourishes  tliem.  Mow  vast  a  midritnde  have  hen\  sacri- 
ficed ere  they  have  lived  out  half  their  days,  to  excessive 
drinking!  How  many  from  the  love  of  luxury  and  dis- 
sij)ation,  plunge  themselves  into  poverty,  debt,  and 
imprisonment!  Not  a  few,  urged  by  avarice,  and  lured 
by  the  hope  of  gaining  at  once  a  large  fortune,  ruin 
themselves,  their  families,  and  perhaps  many  other 
innocent  and  worthy  persons,  who  had  l)een  induced 
to  confide  in  their  integrity.  How  many,  from  the 
peevishness,  impatience,  or  impetuosity  of  their  tempers, 
are  perpetually  disquieted  themselves,  and  disquieting 
all  around  them! 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  effects  of  the  tyranny  of 
ungoverned  passions.  Indeed,  the  world  is  lull  of 
misery  through  their  influence.  Now,  it  is  the  end  of 
godliness  to  prescribe  bounds  to  their  operations,  to 
counteract  their  evil  tendency,  and  to  resist  their  im- 
j)etuosity.  The  man  who  is  truly  godly  watches  against 
their  first  movements,  ere  yet  they  have  conceived,  and 
brought  forth  sin.  He  is  afraid  of  those  earthly  indul- 
gences which  minister  fuel  to  their  unholy  fires;  he  is 
taught  by  the  Gospel  of  his  Saviour  to  deny  himself, 
and  to  be  engaged  in  mortifying  the  corrupt  atfections 
of  the  flesh,  as  well  as  in  resisting  the  devil.  And  thus, 
while  in  others,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of 
the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  are  gratified,  and  by  grat- 
ification cherished  and  strengthened,  the  trulv  godly 
person  is  employed  in  crucifying  them:  he  sets  not  his 
affections  upon  the  things  of  the  earth,  but  on  the 
things  above.  He  esteems  himself  dead  to  the  Avorld, 
and  his  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

2.  Neither  does  godliness  produce  tranquillity  of 
mind,  merely  by  bridling  the  impetuosity  of  the  pas- 
sions; but  it  also  directly  communicates  peace  of  soul, 
by  means  of  the  view  s  which  it  imparts,  and  the  hopes 
A\  hich  it  inspires:  and  this  inward  spiritual  peace  dif- 
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fuses  a  serenity  over  the  mind  under  every  eliange  of 
temporal  circumstances,  inclining  the  godly  person  to 
recognize  and  adore  the  goodness  of  God,  even  in  the 
midst  of  tribulation  and  distress. — Who  ever  engaged 
in  earnest  prayer  to  God,  without  finding  that  he  came 
from  his  closet  disposed  to  bear  affliction  more  pa- 
tiently, and  to  rejoice  in  his  temporal  mercies  with  a 
more  pure  and  solid  satisfaction? 

Bui  here  it  must  be  observed  that  this  exemption 
fro  i;  ihe  dominion  of  turbulent  passions,  and  this  peace 
and  serenity  of  mind,  are  confined  principally  to  those 
who  are  really  in  earnest  about  religion.  Let  not  such  as 
are  contented  with  a  superficial  knowledge,  and  still 
more  superficial  practice  of  the  duties  of  godliness, 
imagine  that  they  shall  possess  these  high  privileges. 
A  slight  degree  of  religious  progress  serves  often  only 
to  irritate  the  passions;  to  awaken  apprehensions;  to 
produce  anxiety  and  terror;  and  to  fill  the  mind  with  a 
fretfulness  and  gloom,  which  extend  their  influence  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  temporal  condition.  The 
high  and  ennobling  principles  of  the  Gospel  must  be 
wrought  into  the  very  frame  and  texture  of  the  soul, 
by  much  reflection  and  constant  prayer;  the  hope  of 
glory  must  be  realized  to  the  mind,  by  frequent  and 
deep  meditation,  and  the  power  of  the  Redeemer,  in 
his  various  offices  be  habitually  acknowledged  and  felt, 
before  true  peace,  the  peace  of  God,  is  shed  abroad  in 
the  heart. 

3.  Godliness  is  further  profitable  in  all  the  various 
temptrs  and  states  of  mind  to  which  human  na- 
ture is  liable:  for  the  religion  of  Christ,  by  which  the 
godly  person  is  influenced,  applies  itself  with  wonder- 
ful ease  and  readiness,  as  an  universal  remedy,  to  all 
the  diseases  of  the  soul. — Is  any  one  hurried  away  by 
a  fickleness  and  levity  of  temper,  which  prevents  ap- 
plication; let  him  embrace,  by  faith,  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel;  those  truths  which  present  to  his  view  the 
awful  realities  of  the  invisible  world,  the  shortness  of 
time,  the  nearness  of  eternity,  the  strictness  of  the  day 
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of  judgment,  and  the  worth  of  the  soul.  These  sub- 
jects are  calcuhited  to  make  the  most  giddy  sober,  and 
the  most  dissipated  serious;  to  correct  the  faulty  dis- 
positions of  the  mind,  and  to  enable  it  to  apply  with 
vigour  to  the  various  duties  of  life.  Is  any  one,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  prey  to  melancholy  thoughts,  which 
throw  a  gloom  over  every  earthly  prospect  of  felicity.'' 
Would  to  God,  that  he  knew  those  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy,  which  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  making  the 
dumb  to  sing,  and  the  lame  man  to  leap  as  an  hart! 
Oh  that  he  understood  what  treasures  of  mercy  are  laid 
up  by  God  for  the  penitent!  what  blessings  are  commu- 
nicated to  those  wiio  put  their  trust  in  God! — Does  any 
one  labour  under  a  covetous  temper;  under  a  heart 
hardened  against  the  wants  of  his  fellow  creatures.'^ 
What  is  likely  to  soften  him  into  liberality  and  com- 
passion, if  the  free  forgiveness  and  boundless  grace  of 
Christ  Jesus  do  not  produce  this  effect?  Or  would  you 
reidaim  the  prodigal,  whom  the  impending  ruin  of  his 
family  is  unable  to  move.'^  Behold  how  godliness  is 
profitable  to  this  end  also;  for  it  will  bring  back  the 
prodigal,  crying,  "Father,  1  have  sinned  against  Hea- 
ven and  before  thee?"  True  godliness  will  humble  the 
proud,  and  make  the  timid  bold:  it  can  correct  all  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  supply  all  its  wants. 
And  as  the  Son  of  God,  when  upon  earth,  healed  the 
sick,  cast  out  devils,  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  caused 
the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak;  so  that  there 
was  not  one  disorder  which  baffled  the  power  of  his 
word:  so  his  Gospel,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  the 
verv  foundation  of  godliness,  is  able  to  heal  all  the 
diseases  under  which  the  soul  of  man  can  labour. 

4.  Godliness  is,  in  the  last  place,  profitable  in  all 
the  varying  circumstances  of  life  in  which  we  can  be 
placed. — It  is  the  ornament  o\'  youth;  a  crown  of  glory 
to  the  lioary  head.  It  will  preserv{^the  rich  from  being 
elated  by  their  wealth,  or  j)utting  their  trust  in  uncer- 
tain riches;  the  poor  from  being  discontented  or  repining 
at  their  state,  by  making  them  rich  in  faith  and  heirs  of 
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the  kingdom  of  God.  In  times  of  puhlic  calamity,  and  in 
scenes  of  private  suffering,  he  that  has  made  God  his 
relVige  will  find  a  most  secure  abode.     Changes  and 
afflictions  various  and  frequent,  and  as  melancholy  as 
they  are  unavoidable,  are  incident  to  us  all.     And  how 
bitterly  are  they  felt,  when  we  are  deprived  of  the  con- 
solations which  true  godliness  holds  out  to  us!  How 
hard   is  it  to   bear  the   loss   of  property;  to  have  our 
hopes  of  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  ourselves  and 
our  families  at  once  cut  off,  perhaps  through  no  fault, 
or  defect  of  prudence  on  our  part;  and  to  be  left  a  prey 
to  melancholy  fears  of  want,  after  the  labour  of  a  whole 
life  has  been    spent,  and  supjiosed  to  be  successfully 
spent,  in  acquiring  a  decent  provision!   How  painful  to 
be  bereaved  of  those  in  whom  our  life  was  bound  up;  a 
dear  wife,  or  an  ajfectionate  husband,  or  a  dutiful  child, 
the  very  stay  and  support  of  our  lives!  How  painful  to 
meet  with  unkindness  in  others,  perhaps  in  those  whom 
we  have  greatly  served;  and  to  see  ourselves  as  we  are 
growing  older,  less  and  less  valued,  and  losing  by  de- 
grees one  and  another  of  the  comforts  of  our  life!  How 
painful  to  feel  ourselves  subject  to   some  fatal  distem- 
per which  we  know  that  medicine  cannot  relieve,  which 
holds  us  as  prisoners  in  our  houses,  which  destroys  our 
activity,  consumes  our  vigour,  drinks  up  our  spirits, and 
leaves  us  melancholy  and  dejected;  dead  even  while  we 
live  in  the  world!  How  painful  to  feel  ourselves  likely 
soon  to  be  called  away  from  a  family  that  depends  upon 
us  for  support,  with  the  distressing  reflection — worse.; 
than  death  to  a  parent's  feelings — of  leaving  them  des- 
titute, dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  strangers,  and  ex- 
posed to  all  the  miseries  of  want!  These  are  evils  bitter- 
ly felt  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  the  world; 
and,  could  we  open  the  book  of  futurity,  which  of  us 
here  present   might  not   see    that  some  of  those  evils 
await  us? — Now,  is  not  godliness  profitable  for  this  life, 
if  it  will  help  us  through  all  these   afllictions?  Can  its 
value  be  described,  if  it  will  enable  us  to  bear  such  ca- 
lamities as  these  with  patience?  Nothing  but  godliness,  it 
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is  o\  iflont,  c;in  do  this.  All  lliin2:s  beside  (\o  not  even 
promise  a  lesomce.  Wealth  itself  becomes  di^gus?tul 
mi(l(U'  many  of  these  circum>taiKes:  the  heart  Timis 
with  aversion  even  from  the  most  favourite  pursuits. 
But  let  godliness,  in  its  sovereign  poA\er,  be  felt,  and 
mark  the  elVeet  \>hich  it  will  ])roduce.  It  will  instil 
into  our  minds  patience  and  sid)mission:  it  will  lighten 
our  burden,  or  communicate  strength  to  support  us  un- 
der it.  It  will  teach  us  to  look  at  joys  that  never  fade, 
at  a  portion  which  shall  never  be  taken  from  us,  to  an 
Al might v  God,  and  to  a  wise  and  gracious  Father. 
Faith  will  inspire  us  with  fortitude  and  hope;  will 
cheer  us  with  the  prospect  of  a  better  world  to  come, 
where  every  tear  shall  be  wiped  from  our  eyes,  and 
where  all  things  shall  be  made  new. 

There  is  still  one  more  trying  scene  through  which 
all  must  pass,  and  in  which  the  excellence  of  godliness 
is  eminently  conspicuous.  When  you  come  to  a  dying 
bed,  supposing  you  to  have  lived  without  g<Klliness,  and 
there  seriously  reflect  upon  all  you  have  heard  of  the 
righteous  judgments  of  God  against  sin;  when  in  these 
circumstances  you  look  into  the  invisible  world  and 
consider  what  might  have  been  gained  in  it,  and  what 
may  now  be  dreaded:  how  awful  the  loss  of  the  soul, 
and  how  intolerable  the  ruin  which  is  to  last  for  ever; 
melancholy  indeed  must  your  reflections  be!  Keenly 
will  you  then  feel  that  godliness  might  have  been  not 
only  the  repose  of  a  dymg  bed,  but  its  consolation  and 
joy;  for  it  is  ecjually  profitable  at  the  extremity  of  our 
lives  here,  as  at  our  entrance  upon  the  life  to  come. 

II.  Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  godliness  as 
profitable  to  the  individual  who  practises  it,  and  noticed 
the  peace  which  it  secures  to  him  in  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  life;  but  godliness  is  profitable  also  in  a 
much  wider  extent.  All  who  dwell  near  a  truly  righ- 
teous person  will  be  partakers  of  the  benefits  and  bles- 
sings derived  from  real  religion. — The  children  of  a 
godly  parent  will  have  their  minds  stored  with  useful 
instructions,  will  be  guarded  against  the  influence  of 
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evil  passions,  will  be  treated  with  tender  attention,  he 
saved  jroni  many  a  hurttVil  lust,  and  many  a  panu  of 
remorse,  and  reap  an  abundant  harvest  of  pray*  rs. 
Children  that  are  piotis  will  bear  \^ith  patience  Hie  in- 
finiiiiies  of  age,  and  will  be  dutiful  and  affeetionaie; 
for  piety  will  remind  them  of  obligations  which  human 
nature  is  too  a|)t  to  forjoet;  and  strengthen  the  bond  of 
natural  affeciion  by  the  ties  of  duty  and  gratitude. — 
Strcants  and  Masters  who  truly  fear  God,  and  are 
carefully  endeavouring  to  please  him,  will  live  in  peace 
aiui  mutual  cojifidence.  Angry  passions  v^'ill  not  dis- 
tiu'b  ;he  quiet  of  the  dwelling,  nor  w^iil  discontent  cm- 
bitter  domestic  enjoyment.  How  tranqidl,  how  bl(;ss- 
ed,  the  family,  where  every  member  of  it,  possessing 
peace  in  his  ovvn  soul,  througii  the  knowledge  of  God, 
meets  the  rest  to  nnnister  to  their  comfort,  and  in- 
crease their  inward  iiappiness  by  acts  of  clieerful  at- 
tention, kindness,  and  love:  where  no  jarriis^;  string  in- 
terrupts the  harmony  of  the  whole,  no  evil  passion  dis- 
turbs the  tranquillity  of  t!ie  rest! 

But,  alas!  where  are  such  scenes  to  be  found?  Too 
rarely,  1  allow'.  Godliness  flourishes  not  in  this  our 
polluted  earth:  it  is  like  a  plant  in  an  unfavourable 
soil,  where  its  growth  is  stinted  and  its  beauty  injured. 
JBut  we  see  the  tendency  of  religion  to  produce  happi- 
ness in  the  earth,  and  wherever  it  is  cordially  embraced 
and  seriously  cultivated,  there,  in  a  proportional  mea- 
sure, is  this  tendencv  manifested,  i.et  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel  be  assumed  to  have  their  full  influence: — 
let  us  suppose,  for  example,  a  family  "loving  without 
dissimulation,  kindly  affectionate  one  to  another  with 
brotherly  love,  in  honour  preferring  one  another,  not 
slothful  m  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord; 
minding  not  high  things,  but  condescending  to  men  of 
low  estate,  recompensing  to  no  man  evil  for  evil,  pro- 
viding things  honourable  in  the  sight  of  all  men;''  and 
surely  such  a  family  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  whole 
neighbourhood. 

Vol.   II.  4 
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Enlariic  this  view,  nnd  suppose  (what  is,  alas!  but 
too  unlikely  soon  to  happen)  the  wh(»le  world  partak- 
in";  of  the  same  spirit,  and  how  prolirablo  would  god- 
liness appear  for  all  things,  even  in  (he  present  life! 
There  would  be  no  jealousy  between  subje-ets  and  [heir 
governors,  no  parrv  spirit  of  animosity,  no  njore  war 
and  bloodshed.  The  sword  would  he  beat  into  the 
plouiih-share.  and  tiie  spear  into  the  prunin^:  hook. 
Everv  man  you  in«'t  woidd  be  a  brother.  No  scenes  of 
crueltv  would  shock  the  eye;  no  cry  of  oppression 
AvouKl  wound  the  ear.  Tyranny  and  slavery  would 
be  only  remembered  with  a  sigh  tliat  human  nature 
should  once  have  suffered  them.  Tiie  voice  of  Joy 
and  praise  would  be  heard  in  every  cottage,  and  the 
sufferings  which  still  remained  in  the  earth  would  be 
alleviated  by  the  affectionate  tenderness  of  every  neigh- 
bour and  every  stranger;  for  every  stranger  would  be  a 
friend.  The  wolf  would  indeed  dwell  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  leopard  lie  down  with  the  kid. 

But,  alas!  how  different  is  the  scene  wdiich  now  pre- 
sents itself!  The  eye  must  yet  be  pained  to  behold 
the  tumults  and  distractions  of  nations;  the  ear  to  hear 
the  lamentations  of  misery  and  the  groans  of  despair. 
Armies  yet  meet  together  with  savage  ferocity,  and 
spread  around  them  desolation  and  carnage.  While 
we  contemplate  such  scenes,  let  us  read  in  them  the 
inscription  ol"  Heaven,  drawn  indeed  in  bloody,  but 
legil)le,  characters;  "G(jdliness  is  profitable  for  all  thiiigs, 
baving  the  promise  of  the  bfe  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of 
that  which  is  to  come." 

All  misery  and  evil  came  into  the  world  by  sin;  and 
in  proportion  to  its  increase,  in  that  proportion  do  they 
increase  also.  The  real  evils  which  God  inflicts  are 
comparatively  few  in  nimiber,  and,  with  them  all,  he 
mingles  something  which  may  alleviate  them  or  com- 
pensate their  pressure.  But  the  evils  we  bring  upon 
oiu'selves,  or  which  our  fellow  creatures  bring  upon  us 
through  their  vices,  are  many  and  complicated.  There 
is,  however,  one  remedy  of   sovereign   efficacy  which 
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God  in  his  pity,  has  given  us  against  evil  of  every 
kiiici:  "  Godliness  is  prof  table  for  all  thirgs.''''  In 
|:ru|jortion  as  e:odliness  is  practised,  evil  v\  ill  be  less 
abundant  and  less  keenly  felt;  and  blessings  will  spring 
up  and  nudriply  -'^on  us.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  that 
wv  are  seeking  riA^er  godliness  with  that  earnestness 
Vv  hieh  becomes  its  importance  to  ourselves  and  to  man- 
kind. 

-But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  godliness  is  not  a 
cold  assent  to  the  truths  of  religion:  it  is  not  a  natiiral 
soitness  and  benevolence  of  temper;  it  is  not  the  ab- 
staining from  gross  sins,  or  the  giving  to  God  a  part 
of  our  hearts  and  some  vacant  portions  of  our  time, 
while  the  bulk  of  both  is  alienated  from  him,  that  will 
entitle  us  to  the  benefits  which  follow  godliness:  No: 
godlint  ss  is  the  entire  subjection  and  devotedness  of  the 
soul  to  God  himself.  It  is  the  practical  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  unlimited  sovereignty,  and  the  unreserved 
dedication  of  our  whole  selves  to  his  service.  To 
sptak  in  the  emphatical  language  of  the  Apostle,  It  is 
Christ  formed  in  the  heart  by  the  powerful  energy  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  in  consequence  of  which  the  person 
becomes  a  new  creature  both  with  regard  to  his  temper 
and  practice:  he  partakes  of  a  Divine  nature,  and  those 
members  which  were  formerly  the  servants  of  sin  are 
now^  employed  as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto 
God.  This  is  real  godliness:  this  is  what  is  profitable 
unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.  The  form  of 
godliness,  too  often  and  too  fatally  mistaken  for  it, 
brings  no  just  peace  to  the  mind;  does  not  implant 
there  the  love  of  God;  does  not  correct  the  faulty  dis- 
positions of  the  heart;  is  of  no  service  in  the  distres- 
sing scenes  of  life;  and  is  attended  with  no  good  to  so- 
ciety. From  this  shadow  of  godliness  the  opinions  of 
the  world  have  been  too  generally  taken  resj)ecting  its 
substance,  and  its  effects  estimated:  and  hence  it  has 
appeared  to  be  so  barren  of  good  and  so  useless  to  man- 
kind,  neither   promoting   their  peace  nor  their  virtue. 
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Let  us,  tiuMvlore,  seek  for  som<'tliiii<j:  more  substantinl. 
Under  the  deej)  impression  of"  t!ie  corrtiptio'i  of  our 
nature,  let  us  breathe  alter  the  sanctiiVing  influences 
of  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  pray  earnestly  to  oI)rai!i  the 
mind  whieh  was  in  Cluist.  Let  us  remember  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  consists  in  righteousness,  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that  he  that  serveth 
Christ  in  these  things  is  acceptable  to  God  and  approv- 
ed of  men. 

1  speak,  I  am  persuaded,  to  niPJiy  in  this  place,  who 
hiiihlv  lionour  and  earnestly  desire  that  godliness 
which  produces  such  beneficial  and  blessed  effects. 
Let  th(un,  then,  take  heed  that  th?v  possess  right 
views  of  its  nature,  and  seek  for  it  in  a  proper  manner. 
True  godliness  is  the  gift  of  God.  It  is  a  seed  im- 
planted in  the  heart  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  watered 
by  the  dew  of  his  heavenly  grace.  It  is  not  the  pro- 
duce of  merely  human  resolution,  the  friiit  of  a  corrupt 
nature.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore  that  it 
should  be  sought  from  God  by  fervent  prayer,  cherish- 
ed by  the  siudy  of  his  word,  and  crdfivated  bv  constant 
communion  with  him.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  we 
can  be  truly  godly  unless  our  hearts  are  right  with  God, 
unless  we  are  deeply  convinced  of  the  supreme  excel- 
lence of  his  nature,  the  amiableness  of  his  character, 
the  reasonableness  of  his  commands,  and  the  infinite 
superiority  of  his  service  above  that  of  the  world.  The 
foundation  of  godliness  is  deeply  laid  in  the  just  views 
of  tlie  soundest  reason.  Ir  is  not  the  impulse  of  caprice, 
the  dictate  of  fear,  or  the  effect  of  the  love  of  change;  but 
a  deliberate  conviction  of  the  j'ld^mcnt,  founded  upon 
the  most  weighty  considerations,  and  confirmed  by  the 
most  imequivocal  experience,  that  only  in  proportion  as 
we  know  God  aright  and  are  conformed  to  his  image 
can  we  be  truK  blessed.  And  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour,  in  whom  we  may 
truly  be  said  to  have  our  spiritual  life,  in  whose  death 
wc  trust  as  our  atonement  for  sin.  on  whose  resurrection 
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we  fouiifl  our  liopes  ofpternal  life,  on  whose  InTereessioii 
we  i(^!j  lor  the  acceptance  of  our  prayers  and  unworthy 
services. 

This  is  the  principle  of  godliness;  and  when  such  a 
principle  is  implanted  in  the  mind,  though  its  full  ope- 
ration may  be  prevented  by  those  innumerable  tempta- 
tions which  assault  us  from  within  and  without,  from 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  yet  it  will  influence 
the  soul  to  obey  and  serve  God  with  earnestness  and 
constancy.  There  will  be  an  increasing  wish  and  de- 
sire to  please  him,  greater  readiness  to  make  the  sacri- 
fices he  requires,  and  greater  faithfulness  in  acting  up 
to  the  light  we  have  received.  Every  thing  else  will 
yield  to  this  prevailing  desire  of  o,ur  hearts.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  serve  two  masters,  but  give  ourselves  up 
wholly  to  God.  The  soul  cannot,  indeed,  be  wholly 
turned  from  darkness  to  light,  from  sin  to  holiness,  at 
once.  It  is  a  change  which  begins  here,  and  is  carried 
on  through  the  whole  duration  of  life,  but  which  is  not 
perfected  till  we  arrive  at  the  kingdom  of  heaven  above. 
"'1  he  path  of  the  just  is  like  the  shining  light,  which 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day,"  and  the 
small  measure  of  knowledge  and  grace  to  which  we 
attain  on  earth,  will  be  a  seed  springing  up  unto  im- 
mortal life,  in  the  everlasting  glory  of  which  it  will  as- 
suredly terminate.     Amen. 


£ERMO'N   XV. 


MEETNE3S  FOR  KI^xWEXT,  WHEREIN  IT  CON- 
SISTS- 


Colossians  i.  12. 

Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father,  ivhtch  hath  made  us 
meet  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  Hofit. 

WK  have  a  very  low  and  imperfect  idea  of  the  nature  of 
Christianity,  if  we  consid<!r  itonly  as  it  stands  connect- 
ed with  this  life,  and  our  happiness  on  earth.  Doubt- 
less it  ministers  to  our  pc^ace  and  comfort  here;  it  regu- 
lates our  passions,  and  directs  us  ro  discharge  the  duties 
of  our  several  stations  with  fidelity  and  diligence;  but 
the  same  end  is  projjosed,  though  it  may  not  be  so 
fully  attained,  by  every  scheme  of  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion whicl)  has  been  taught  m  the  world.  Christian- 
ity has  a  view  to  far  nobler  and  more  extensive  objects; 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  connec^ted  v\  ith  God's  glory, 
as  well  as  man's  happiness;  with  the  honour  of  Christ, 
as  well  as  man's  salvation;  and  with  the  boundless 
ages  of  eternity,  as  well  as  the  few  years  of  man's  ex- 
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istcnce  upon  eartli.  Tlir  pl;in  was  formed;  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  l^anib  of  God  ap|)()inte!l;  and  mvn  were  des- 
iinvd  to  inhabit  the  reahns  of  ""lorv,  l)efore  fhefounda- 
ticns  of  the  w  or!d  were  laid.  The  ultimate  end  was 
to  brino;  them  to  heaven;  the  means,  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God,  anfl  (he  sanctifxins;  power  of  his  spirit; 
the  subordinate  end,  the  preparation  of  a  corrupt  race 
for  that  state  of  irlory  which  they  who  were  made  meet 
for  it  should  inherit. 

The  consideration  of  such  an  end  in  view,  goes  far 
to  explain  the  reasons  why  such  means  are  used,  and 
why  the  purity  and  holiness  required  are  so  very  great. 
Imagine  the  chief  object  of  the  Gospel  to  be  that  of 
regulating  our  unruly  passions,  so  that  we  may  pass 
our  lives  in  ease  and  comfort  here:  and  there  appears 
but  little  reason  why  the  Son  of  God  shculd  be  our 
Redeemer,  or  why  we  should  need  the  teaching  and 
sanctification  of  his  Spirit.  The  light  and  strength 
of  reason  might  accomplish  this  end:  or,  at  least,  a 
much  smaller  portion  of  virtue  than  Christianity  re- 
quires would  be  sufficient  to  attain  it.  There  would  be 
no  occasion  for  that  high  degree  of  self-denial;  that 
mortification  of  sin;  that  deadness  to  the  world;  that 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  attributes,  and  those  holy 
affections  which  it  enjoins.  A  Deist  might  be  a  good 
neighbour,  a  useful  citizen,  a  tender  father,  and  a  kind 
friend. — But  take  into  consideration  a  future  state,  the 
nature  of  heaven,  the  glory  of  God  and  of  Christ;  and 
we  sec  that  a  real  Christian  only  is  fitted  for  the  inher- 
itance of  the  saints  in  light.  He  alone  possesses  those 
dispositions,  those  sentiments  of  devotion,  those  holy 
affections  which  are  the  proper  qualifications  for  such 
a  state.  The  morality  of  a  Deist  would  be  sufficient, 
were  his  soul  as  mortal  as  his  body;  but  when  we  con- 
sider man  as  an  immortal  spirit,  training  up  for  happi- 
ness in  heaven,  we  see  the  absolute  need  of  the  Gospel 
to  prepare  him  for  it. 

Christianity,  then,  is  intended  to  make  us  meet  for 
heaven.     By  nature  we  are  unfit  for  that  blessed  place: 
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oui'  desires  and  pleasures,  our  habits  of  acting  and 
modes  of  thinking,  the  motives  and  principles  bv  whicii 
our  conduct  is  framed,  are  all  unsuitable.  We  could 
contribute  nothing  to  the  bliss  of  its  inhabitants,  nor 
could  they  minister  to  ours.  The  very  enjoyments  of 
the  place  would  be  no  enjoyments  to  us. — But  by  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel,  where  it  strikes  root  in  the 
heart,  a  new  and  divine  life  is  begun;  in  which  maybe 
perceived  the  rudiments  of  heavenly  virtue,  the  seeds  of 
infinite  happiness,  and  the  elements  of  eternal  glory. 
There  may  be  traced  in  it  the  same  principles  which 
operate  in  the  glorified  spirits  themselves;  the  same  end 
in  view, — the  glory  of  God;  the  same  renunciation  of 
our  own  will;  the  same  agency  producing  peace  and 
holiness,  namely  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  same  sentiments 
of  gratitude,  and  songs  of  praise,  and  objects  of  adora- 
tion; the  same  harmony  and  love;  the  same  sources  of 
refined  and  sacred  pleasure.  The  difference  in  all  these 
respects  lies  rather  in  the  degree  of  strength,  and  purity, 
and  completeness,  than  in  the  kind.  Every  thing  be- 
low is  weak,  is  imperfect,  is  defiled;  but,  as  far  as  there 
is  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity  at  all,  it  is  of  the  same 
nature,  has  the  same  end,  is  produced  by  the  same 
Agent,  as  the  blessedness  of  heaven. 

Consider  Christianity  in  this  light,  and  we  shall  see 
why  it  should  require  from  us  a  much  higher  degree  of 
purity  and  holiness,  and  other  kinds  of  principles  and 
affections,  than  would  be  necessary  were  its  operation 
confined  to  the  present  world.  The  nature  of  the  edu- 
cation which  we  give  to  a  child  is  directed  by  the  sta- 
tion of  life  which  he  is  intended  afterwards  to  fill.  To 
the  heir  of  a  great  empire  we  should  endeavour  to  com- 
municate not  merely  the  principles  of  honesty,  frugali- 
ty, and  common  justice;  but  virtues  of  a  higher  and 
nobler  stamp;  such  as  munificence,  magnanimity,  and 
comprehension  of  mind.  Now  this  life  is  our  school 
for  heaven;  and,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Gospel,  we 
are  trained  for  the  exercises  and  enjoyments  of  heaven. 
Hence  a  high  degree  of  purity  and  strictness  is  de- 
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mnnded; — desires  rising  iibovo  this  sordid  earth,  and 
stri'tcinng  into  inimortaliiv;  holy  airiclions  and  heav- 
enly graces  such  as  vvilJ  he  caih'd  iiiio  exercise  in  that 
better  stale,  and  make  us  meet  to  enjoj  it. 

Of  the  nature  of  heaven,  it  is  true,  we  do  not  knovr 
much.  'I'he  account  given  of  it  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings is  very  sliort;  and  consists  chiefly  in  general  de- 
scriptions, suited  to  con\  ince  us  that  it  is  a  happy  and 
glorious  place,  rather  than  to  inform  us  in  what  par- 
ticulars tiie  happiness  and  glory  of  it  consist;  yet  fiom 
the  kind  of  happiness  described;  from  the  nature  of  the 
employments  of  its  inhabitruirs,  and  the  account  gi\en 
of  their  tempers  and  affections,  we  may  form  some  esti- 
mate of  what  will  conduce  to  make  us  meet  for  it:  at 
least  we  mav,  in  many  cases,  very  certainly  conclude 
what  would  unfit  us  for  the  enjo}  men*  of  it. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  whoever  is  made  fit  for 
heaven,  must  be  made  so  by  a  taste  for  dexotion. — 
One  principal  emplovment  of  the  saints  in  lii^ht  is  wor- 
ship. In  almost  every  glimpse  afforded  us  of  the  eter- 
nal world,  we  find  the  angels  and  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,  bow  ing  with  adoration  before  the  throne 
of  God.  When  Isaiah  saw  the  Lord  of  Hosts  on  his 
throne,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  seraphim  uorsl  ip- 
ping  him,  and  crying,  "Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of 
Hosts;  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory." — Wlien 
St.  John  was  favoured  w  ith  an  heavenly  vision,  the 
"living  creatures  around  the  throne"  (emblematical  rep- 
resentatives either  of  the  church  or  of  its  ministers) 
"restt  d  not  day  and  night;  saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy 
Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was.  and  is,  and  is  to 
come."  And  when  those  living  creatures  give  "glorv, 
and  honour,  and  thanks  unto  Him  that  sat  on  the 
throne,  who  liveth  for  ever,  the  four-and-twenty  elders 
fall  down  before  Him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  and 
worshi|)  Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast 
their  crowns  before  the  throne,  saying.  Thou  art  wor- 
thy, O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power; 
for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure 
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they  are  and  were  created."  And  again,  he  "beheld 
and  heard  tlie  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the 
throne,  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  and  thousands  of  thousands;  saying,  witli 
a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  re- 
ceive power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.  And  every  creature 
which  is  in  the  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under 
the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in 
them,  heard  I,  saying,  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever." 

Now  what  meetness  can  he  have  for  such  employ- 
ment who  has  no  tiste  for  worship  here;  who  \\  hen  he 
comes  to  the  house  of  God  comes  only  out  of  iorm, 
with  a  careless  mind,  and  wandering  thoughts,  and 
finds  no  delight  in  the  exercise?  What  meetness  would 
he  have  for  the  perpetual  worship  of  heaven,  who  has 
been  unaccustomed  to  all  prayer  in  secret;  and  who,  if 
forced  upon  it  by  his  fears,  or  l)y  his  conscience,  does 
but  find  the  more  certainly  how  much  he  dislikes  it; 
who  is  soon  weary  of  all  such  service,  and  would  es- 
teem it  the  greatest  mortification  to  be  compelled  fre- 
quently to  join  in  it?  Would  such  a  person  be  meet  for 
heaven?  Would  it  be  agreeable  to  his  taste?  Would  he 
think  it  a  place  of  consummate  felicity,  and  rejoice 
that  he  had  now  obtained  the  completion  of  his  happi- 
ness;— all  that  an  immortal  spirit  could  desire;  all  that 
God  could  give?  He  has  obtained — what?  An  entrance 
into  the  temple  of  true  worship.  He  has  gained — 
what?  The  liberty  of  serving  day  and  night  before 
God,  with  high  adoration  and  heart-felt  praise. — Alas! 
how  evident  is  it  that,  unless  he  has  a  taste  for  such 
exercises,  he  could  find  no  enjoyment  in  heaven,  even 
if  he  were  admitted  there! 

But  worship  in  sincerity  and  truth  supposes  knoid- 
edge  and  love  of  the  Object  of  adoration. — Without 
knowledge, our  worship  would  be  an  irrational  service: 
without  love,  it  would  be  tedious  and  constrained.     In 
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order,  therefore,  to  ninkc  us  meet  for  tlie  iiilicritnnceof 
the  snints  in  liizlit,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be 
trained  up  in  the  knowled^^e  and  love  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther, and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  an»elsand  spir- 
its of  Just  men  made  jjerfect  arc  represented  as  adoring 
God  i'or  his  attribut(^s,  and  Christ  for  his  work  of  re- 
demption:— subjects  with  ^\hich  they  appear  to  be  well 
acquainted,  and  to  contemplate  with  supreme  delight. 
The  holiness  of  God  is  celebrated,  in  a  more  es])ecial 
manner,  by  them;  but  this  is  an  attribute  on  which  he 
who  is  not  himself  holy,  would  choose  least  to  dwell. 
And  the  redemption  of  Christ  is  the  grand  subject  of 
praise  for  all  the  redeemed:  "Worthy  is  the  Lamb  thaf 
was  slain;  for  he  hath  redeemed  us,  and  hath  made  us 
kings  and  priests  to  God."  But  how  much  would  he 
be  at  a  loss  to  join  in  the  notes  of  heaven,  to  whose 
mind  such  subjects  were  strange;  whose  thoughts  had 
moved  in  another  channel;  whose  affections  had  been 
fixed  upon  other  things;  who  had  no  taste  for  contem- 
plating the  glory  of  God;  no  eye  for  beholding  him  in 
his  works;  no  delight  in  meditating  upon  his  attributes! 
How  ill  would  he  be  qualified  to  join  in  the  song  to 
the  Lamb,  who  never  had  considered  the  state  of  man 
by  nature,  and  sought  for  redemption  in  Christ;  who 
had  flattered  himself  with  the  idea  of  his  sufficient 
virtue,  and  therefore  neither  had  known  any  need  of 
a  Saviour,  nor  felt  any  obligation  to  him!  How  ill 
would  such  an  one  be  prepared  to  fall  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  adore  him  with  raptiuous  expressions  of 
gratitude,  love,  and  joy!  No:  it  is  the  man  who  has 
loved,  though  he  has  not  yet  seen  him;  who  "though 
he  has  seen  him  not,  yet,  believing  in  him,  has  rejoiced 
with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory:"  it  is  he  who 
has  been  "constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ;"  who, 
even  upon  earth,  has  sought  "with  all  saints,  to  com- 
prehend the  length  and  breadth,  the  depth  and  height" 
of  that  love,  and  has  found  it  "to  surpass  his  knowl- 
edge:"* it  is  he  who  has  made  it  his  chief  study  "to 
grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  his 
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Lorrl  and  Saviour;"'  he  it  is,  who  is  made  meet  for  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 

Let  us  attend,  also,  to  the  society  of  heaven,  to  those 
who  inhabit  that  region  of  happiness. — "Know  ye  not 
that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God?  Be  not  deceived,  neither  fornicators,  nor  adul- 
terers, nor  effeminate,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor 
drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners  shall  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God."  To  what  company  then,  O  thou 
that  art  unholy,  wouldst  thou  join  thyself  if  thou  wert 
admitted  into  heaven?  Search  the  whole  extent  thereof 
from  one  end  to  the  other;  try  every  individual  of  those 
countless  hosts.  Whom  wouldst  thou  discover,  to  lis- 
ten to  the  effusions  of  thy  polluted  mind?  With  whom 
wouldst  thou  concert  plans  of  iniquity?  To  whom 
couldst  thou  make  boast  of  thy  intemperance,  or  tell 
thy  wanton  tales,  or  detail  the  exploits  of  thy  licentious 
mirth?  How  solitary  to  thee  must  be  that  crowded 
place? — The  prophets  would  turn  indignant  from  thee. 
The  Apostles  would  behold  thee  with  terror.  The  pure 
angels  and  archangels,  Avho  never  knew  what  sin  was, 
would  flee  from  thy  presence  with  consternation. 
Wouldst  thou  accost  those  who  had  been  thy  compan- 
ions in  sin  upon  earth,  but  who  afterwards  repented 
and  were  converted?  Ah!  what  lively  emotions  would 
thy  presence  excite  in  them,  of  gratitude  to  God  who 
had  pitied  and  redeemed  them  when  in  thy  state,  and 
of  self-reproach  and  humiliation  to  think  they  were 
once  like  thee!  These  who,  when  on  earth,  dissolved 
the  ties  of  friendship,  to  be  separated  from  thy  compa- 
ny, would  they  now  welcome  thy  conversation?  Or, 
indeed,  couldst  thou  endure  theirs?  How  tedious  did  the 
time  appear,  how  dull  and  stupid  the  conversation,  if 
thou  wast  compelled  to  be,  for  a  season,  with  the  pious 
upon  earth!  What  constraint  didst  thou  not  feel!  What 
desire  to  quit  their  society!  What  liberty  the  moment 
thou  couldst  rejoin  those  friends  whose  taste  and  con- 
versation were  as  carnal  as  thy  own!  And  couldst  thou 
bear  to  dwell  for  ever   with   Apostles   and    Prophets; 
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with  tlictn  wlioso  every  sentiment  and  expression  was 
pure  and  lioly; — in  exact  unison  with  those  pious  writ- 
iiiiTS  which  thou  coiddst  not  read  without  weariness 
and  dislike.'' 

But  heaven  is  also  the  residence  of  God;  there  his 
glory  is  seen,  there  he  calls  his  favoured  servants  to 
the  liijihesi  enjoyment,  in  permitting  the  iK^arest  ap- 
])roaehes  to  himself.  In  his  presence  is  fulness  of  joy, 
and  at  his  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore.  Now 
to  make  a  person  meet  for  tiie  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light,  for  the  presence  of  God,  what  purity  of  heart 
must  necessarily  be  required!  What  fe;:r,  and  awe,  and 
reverence  and  gratitude,  and  love?  The  unholy  shall 
not  stand  in  his  sight,  nor  the  workers  of  iniquity. 
How  then  shall  ihey  be  meet  for  his  presence  whose 
hearts  are  swayed  by  lust,  pride,  or  vanity,  or  any  other 
corruption  of  our  nature?  How  will  they  stand  before 
him,  to  whom  the  very  thought  ol"  his  inspection  was 
painful  Avhile  upon  earth?  How  shall  they  find  happi- 
ness with  him  who  disliked  to  converse  or  even  to  think 
of  him;  and  who  had  no  conception  of  the  holiness  for 
which  he  is  adored?  How  can  the_y  make  it  their  em- 
ployment to  do  his  will,  uho  during  life  have  disre- 
garded it;  and  preferied  their  own  pleasure,  and  treat- 
ed it  with  contempt  when  pressed  upon  their  notice? 
How^  can  that  holiness  he  now  their  study  and  delight, 
which  hitherto  has  been  no  object  of  their  desire  or 
pleasure;  nay,  perhaps,  has  been  their  aversion  and 
scorn? 

Flatter  not  then  yourselves,  ye  that  are  unsanctified 
and  unrenewed,  flatter  not  yourselves  that  heaven  would 
be  a  place  of  fujovment  and  happiness  to  you,  even  if 
you  were  admitted  there.  It  would  by  no  means  suit 
your  disposition;  and  either  its  nature  must  be  changed 
for  you,  or  you  must  be  changed  for  it.  Its  society 
you  would  dislike;  its  eniploymeius  would  be  burthen- 
some;  its  pleasures  painful  to  you.  If  there  were 
many  such  as  you  there,  confusion  and  misery  would 
reign  as  on  earth,  and  the  happiness  of  heaven  wotild 
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be  destroyed.  If  few,  there  woidd  be  dissent  and  sep- 
ration,  and  its  harmony  wouhl,  at  least,  be  interrupted. 
— But  you  v^ill  probably  say,  "It  is  true,  that  with  my 
present  dispositions  and  inclinations,  I  should  not  have 
a  sufficient  relish  for  the  purity  of  heaven;  but  I  con- 
sider ihrit  God  prepares  his  creatures  for  every  state  in 
which  he  places  them:  in  this  world,  my  faculties  are 
suited  to  worldly  objects;  and  when  I  am  removed  into 
another  state,  I  trust  that  God  will  prepare  me  for  it, 
by  ^ivino-  me  suitable  dispositions."  You  expect,  then, 
that  at  the  time  of  death,  some  great  change  will  take 
place,  whicij  will  fit  you  for  heaven,  and  give  you  all 
those  holy  dispositions  which  you  are  conscious  you 
now,  neither  possess  nor  love?  But  you  forget  that  heaven 
and  hell  are  states  of  reward  and  punishment;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  rigiiteous  only  can  be  admitted  into 
heaven.  Our  state  of  probation  is  on  earth;  the  time  for 
this  change  of  nature  is  the  present.  "Now  is  the  accepted 
time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  Here  is  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked;  here  men  are 
to  profit  by  good  examples;  here  instruction  is  given, 
the  means  of  grace  provided,  and  a  Saviour  offered  to 
redeem  and  intercede  for  sinners.  Doubtless,  God 
could  make  the  necessary  changes  even  after  death. 
But  is  this  to  be  expected?  Why  should  he  work  a 
miracle  to  effect  that  which  may  be  done  by  the  ordi- 
nary and  appointed  means  of  grace?  Whv,  when  yon 
have  been  living  by  choice,  in  sin,  and,  after  all  present 
advantages,  shall  remain  unfit  for  heaven,  should  he 
destroy,  as  it  were,  your  personal  identity  (for  such  a 
change  vvoidd  amount  to  that)  and  make  you  at  once  a 
new  creature,  annihilate  the  dispositions  and  habits 
of  your  mind,  give  you  higher  j)owers  and  purer  affec- 
tions, and  transform  you  into  his  own  image?  Is  this 
his  usual  course  of  proceeding?  He  changes  the  heart, 
it  i"^  true;  but  it  is  before  the  hour  of  death.  When  the 
soul  quits  this  mortal  tabernacle,  its  state  is  irrecovera- 
bly fixed;  the  iTian  remains  the  same,  though  the  scene 
of  nis  residence  be  changed.     All  beyond  is  but  a  con- 
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Tinii.ilion  of  Ibrmcr  liabits  of  mind,  a  })iogress  either  in 
holiness  or  in  sin.  The  chmycter  is  then  determined  for 
ever;  and  thin<^s  are  left  to  their  natural  course.  All 
that  now  stops  the  sinner  in  his  iniquities,  or  that 
disturbs  the  rio;hteous  in  his  advances  toAvard  perfection; 
the  restraint  of  law,  the  checks  of  reproof,  the  benefit 
of  example  on  one  side;  and  the  body  of  sin,  the  exist- 
ence of  temptation,  the  society  of  the  wicked,  the  sep- 
aration from  God  and  good  spirits,  on  the  other; — 
will  be  then  no  more.  Each  disposition  shall  have  free 
scope,  and  proceed,  without  impediment,  in  its  career 
of  oood  or  evil. 

The  temper,  therefore,  which  is  fit  for  heaven,  must 
be  formed  below:  the  seeds  of  grace  must  be  implanted 
and  begin  to  grow  in  this  life.  The  qualifications  for 
the  enjoyment  of  heaven  must  be  acquired  on  earth. 
As  the  tender  infant  whose  pleasures  and  pains  are,  al 
present,  only  those  of  inferior  creatures,  has  yet  facul- 
ties beyond  theirs,  and  is  trained,  by  a  well-directed 
education,  to  pursuits  and  enjoyments  of  a  much  high- 
er kind;  so  the  Christian,  though,  in  the  feeble  infancy 
of  his  divine  life,  he  may  seem  but  little  different  from 
the  world  around  him  has  yet  a  new  nature,  with  high 
desires  and  holy  affections,  which,  under  the  discipline 
of  Christ's  Gospel,  and  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit,  is 
formed  even  in  this  present  state,  for  the  occupations 
and  the  joys  of  angels. 

But  how.  it  will  be  asked,  can  such  a  disposition  ei- 
ther be  formed  or  cherished  in  a  world  like  this?  I  an- 
swer;— A  world  constituted  like  the  present  seems  no 
improper  school  for  the  formation  of  it.  How  fit  a 
place  is  it  to  teach  us  the  evil  of  sin,  under  w  hich  we 
daily  smart,  and  the  effects  of  which  we  daily  behold! 
How  well  does  it  discover  to  us  the  necessity  of  God's 
government,  and  the  equity  and  excellence  of  his  law! 
Where  should  we  learn  the  indispensable  obligation  of 
full  submission  to  his  will:  but  in  a  world  in  which 
misery,  and  discord,  and  confusion,  arise  from  the  op- 
position of  human  wills  and  their  perpetual   struggles 
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for  pre-eminence?  What  can  be  a  better  state  for 
teaching  us  llie  fear  of  God,  than  one  in  which  the 
peace  and  order  we  enjoy  is  derived  cliiefly  from 
obedience  to  him?  What  so  proper  to  make  us  value 
the  uninterrupted  happiness  above,  as  tlie  storms  and 
troubles  of  this  unquiet  world?  Sweet,  indeed,  is  the 
haven  to  mariners  who  have  long  been  butfeted  by  the 
waves!  Where  such  a  school,  in  which  to  learn  the 
love  of  God,  and  his  infinite  mercy  towards  mankind, 
as  that  world  v/hich  has  been  the  theatre  of  so  aston- 
ishing a  display  of  it?  Carry  me  not  to  the  bright 
courts  of  heaven,  to  behold  the  splendour  of  Divine 
goodness;  but  bring  me  to  the  hill  of  Calvary,  and 
there  let  me  learn  it,  at  the  foot  of  that  cross  upon 
vvhicdi  the  son  of  God,  my  Saviour,  hangs  as  a  propitia- 
tion for  my  sins!  What  a  displav  of  the  Divine  attri- 
butes is  here!  Angels  themselves  look  down  from 
heaven  to  learn,  with  mortals  upon  earth,  the  man- 
ifold wisdom  and  goodness  of  their  God.  And  would 
we  be  fitted  for  ever  to  serve  him,  to  join  in  eternal 
Hallelujahs  to  him  and  to  the  Lamb;  surely  a  residence 
in  this  sinful  world,  struggling  with  many  temptations 
and  exposed  to  many  dangers,  and,  above  all,  experi- 
ence of  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  will 
prepare  us  for  it,  and  give  us  the  sentiments  and  affec- 
tions which  it  demands.  Tiius  we  are  trained  up,  that 
heaven  may  be  the  place  of  our  own  choice,  that  the 
dispositions  which  will  render  the  enjoyment  of  it  de- 
sirable may  be  formed  in  us,  and,  in  part,  exercised  by 
us;  and  that  we  may  set  a  proper  value  upon  that  hap- 
py state,  where  nothing  is  transitory,  nothing  mixed 
and  alloyed  with  sorrow,  nothing  polluted  and  sinful; 
but  where  God  reigns  amidst  a  fair  and  holy  creation, 
surrounded  by  creatures  perfectly  fulfilling  his  will,  and 
perpetually  glorifying  his  name. 

One  reflection  I  will  make  on  this  subject.— It  is  not, 
then,  enough  that  we  should  be  just  and  moral:  there 
must  be  something  in  us  more  than  this; — a  holy  dispo- 
sition.    We  must  feel  the  pleasures  of  piety:  w^e  must 
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derive  our  comforts  from  it.  IVIaiiy  approve  religion , 
because  it  seems  an  easy  way  of  pleasing  God;  a  de- 
cent thing;  that  requires  but  little  of  our  time,  and  is  a 
proper  element  in  life.  But  if  they  were  reduced  to 
take  comfort  in  it,  they  would  be  as  much  at  a  loss  as 
those  who  had  lived  without  God  in  the  world.  They 
are  astonished,  perhaps  at  the  impiety  of  the  yjrofane; 
but  they  wonder,  too,  as  much  at  those  who  would 
make  every  day  a  day  of  worship.  They  enjoy  no 
more  the  pleasures  of  piety,  than  the  pleasures  of  pro- 
faneness.  In  their  calculations  of  enjoyment  and  of 
happiness,  religion  has  no  place.  When  they  fall  into 
misfortunes,  they  never  think  of  using  it  as  their  comfort; 
but  try  to  make  themselves  quiet  and  contented  by 
other  means.  To  so  little  purpose  do  numbers  profess 
the  Gospel!  How  little  does  such  a  negative  sort  of 
goodness  fit  them  for  the  enjoyments  of  heaven!  How 
little  does  it  produce  of  thankfulness,  of  love  and 
cheerful  obedience!  How  little  is  it  like  the  spirit  of  the 
Apostles!  Let  us  follow  after  those  things  which  make 
for  our  eternal  peace,  and  labour  to  be  meet  to  be 
partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 

Lastly,  ye  who  humbly  hope  that,  through  the  great 
mercy  of  God,  ye  are  made  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  consider  what  effect  this  hope  should  have  up- 
on you:  what  thankfulness  it  ought  to  excite;  and  what 
vigilance  of  conduct  it  ought  to  produce. 

1.  What  thankfulness. — If  there  was  ever  cause 
for  thankfulness,  it  is  when  man  is  made  an  heir  of 
heaven.  Rellect  on  his  natural  state:  a  sinner^  exposed 
to  wrath;  the  slave  of  Satan;  the  heir  of  destruction; 
serving  divers  lusts;  full  of  every  evil  disposhion  and 
vile  affection! — Behold  the  change! — This  heir  of  mis- 
ery, and  slave  of  sin,  is  redeemed — redeemed  by  the 
sufferings,  and  by  the  death  of  the  Lord  of  men  and 
angels;  made  the  object  of  his  pity  and  love;  sealed  by 
his  Spirit;  comforted  by  his  promises;  raised  to 
dwell  and  reign  with  him  in  heaven;  and  a  new  nature 
is  given  to  prepare  him  for  it. 
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Now  can  this  cliange  bo  thought  of  without  wonder 
— williour  joy — witiioiit  gratitude?  Is  it  a  light  thing, 
or  to  be  classed  with  common  mercies?  No!  if  there 
be  a  spark  of  sensibility,  of  grateful  feeling  in  the  soul, 
surely  this  is  calculated  to  call  it  forth.  What  then 
should  be  your  feelings  toward  God  and  Christ?  How 
reverently  should  you  adore  your  Father  who  is 
in  heaven!  How  should  the  rich  love  and  matchless 
grace  of  your  Redeemer  inspire  your  heart  with  won- 
der, and  your  tongue  with  praise! 

2.   What  holy  and  vigilant  conduct  should  it  inspire! 

Thou,  O  Christian,  art  a  child  of  God,  and  an 
heir  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  training  up  for  immor- 
tality and  glory.  Consider,  then,  what  manner  of  per- 
son thou  oughtest  to  be.  Should  not  thy  reflections 
be  of  this  kind:  I  am  not  of  this  world,  even  as  my 
Master  was  not  of  this  world.  I  am  not,  therefore,  to 
have  my  mind  engrossed  with  its  vanities.  From  my 
former  vain  conversation  I  have  been  redeemed.  I 
should  not  be  occupied  even  by  the  business  of  the 
present  life,  as  if  it  were  my  all.  My  treasure  is  above. 
My  home  is  not  here.  I  must  live  as  a  pilgrim  and 
stranger  upon  earth. — All  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
are  practical,  but  none  more  than  this.  This  requires 
purity  of  heart,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  us  for 
heaven.  Our  holiness  is  not,  indeed,  the  foundation  of 
our  claim;  it  is  not  the  cause  of  our  obtaining  heaven; 
but  it  is  our  qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of  it.  It 
is  the  seal  of  God's  Spirit  preparing  us  for  it.  Let  us 
bear,  then,  in  mind  the  conclusive  reference  of  the 
Apostle:  "Seeing  these  things  are  so,  what  manner  of 
persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and 
godliness?" 


SERMON  XVI. 


WALKING   IN    THE    SPIRIT.    THE    PRESEIIVA 
nVE  FROM   THE    LUSTS    OF    THE   FLESH 
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This  I  say,  then,   Walk  in  the  Spirit,    and  ye  shall 
7iot  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

THESE  words  contain  a  direction,  and  a  declaration 
of  the  happy  effects  offolloiving  that  direction.  The 
effects  are  such  as  will  be  most  highly  esteemed 
by  every  serious  Christian:  being  no  less  than  the  sub- 
jugation of  those  lusts  of  the  flesh  which  it  will  be  his 
ardent  endeavour,  his  unceasing  prayer,  and  his  greatest 
pleasure  to  subdue. 

The  direction  is  most  important,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  the  end  at  which  it  aims,  but  on 
account  of  the  person  who  gives  it.  To  whom  can  we 
listen  on  such  a  subject  with  the  certainty  of  b{3ing  di- 
rected aright,  if  not  to  an  Apostle?  Whom  else  can  we 
follow  implicitly,  under  the  full  persuasion  that  our  la- 
boiu-  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord?     Here,  then,  is  his 
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counst^l:  If  ye  wish  not  to  fulfil  tiic   lusts  of  tlic  llesh. 
walk  in  the  Spirit. 

We  shall  inquire,  from  these  words, 

I.  What  we  are  to  unrlerstaiul  by  the  Apostle's  ad- 
vice of  walking  in  the  Spirit. 

II.  To  what  extent  we  may  expect  the  effect  of  fol- 
lowing this  advice  to  take  place:  Ye  shall  not  fulfil  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh. 

I.  We  are  to  inquire  what  it  is  to  walk  in  the 
Spirit. 

1  scarcely  need  to  observe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
always  reprtsented  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  Au- 
thor of  all  holiness  in  the  hearts  of  Christians;  whence 
the  Christian  dispensation  is  eminently  styled  "the 
ministration  of  the  Spirit."  Now  the  Apostle  Paul,  in 
speaking  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  uses  such  terms 
as  these;  being  "after  the  Spirit,"  being  "in  the  Spir- 
it," being  "led  by  the  Spirit,"  "living  in  the  Spirit,'* 
"wajknig  after  the  Spirit,"  "minding  the  things  of  the 
Spirit." — These  expressions,  however,  though  they 
may  appear  to  a  superficial  observer  to  mean  the  same 
thinji;,  are  not  all  to  be  confounded  with  each  other  as 
perfectly  synonimous,  since  the  Apostle  manifestly 
makes  a  difference  between  them.  Thus:  "They  that 
are  after  the  Spirit  do  mind  the  things  of  the  Spirit;" 
minding  the  things  of  the  Spirit  is,  therefore,  not  the 
same  thing  as  being  after  the  Spirit,  but  the  effect  of 
it.  Again;  "If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk 
in  the  Spirit:"  here,  also,  to  walk  after  the  Spirit  is  the 
effect  or  consequence  of  our  living  in  the  Spirit.  To 
be  in  the  Spirit,  therefore;  to  be  after  the  Spirit;  or  to 
live  in  the  Spirit;  seem  to  describe  that  participation 
which  every  real  Christian  has  in  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  In  such  the  Spirit  of  God  is  said  to 
dwell:  He  is  in  them  a  quickening  Spirit;  through  their 
union  with  him,  they  are  one  with  Christ,  and  Christ 
with  them;  and  in  this  respect  their  participation  of  the 
Spirit  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  being  in  Christ, 
or  real   Christians.     "If  any  man,"  saith  the  Apostle, 
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"have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his  "  By 
him  they  are  sealed  to  tlie  day  of  redemption.  Their 
bodies  are  said  to  be  his  temple,  in  which  he  is  suppos- 
ed to  reside.  However  the  degree  of  his  influence  may 
vary,  yet  this  union  to  the  Spirit,  and  his  residence  in 
them,  are  supposed  to  be  perpetual,  in  the  case  of  real 
Christians,  from  their  first  faith  in  Christ  to  their  en- 
trance into  glory.  "I  will  send  you  the  Comforter, 
and  he  will  abide  in  you  forever." — And  in  conse- 
quence of  this  union  to  the  Spirit,  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  possess,  there  are  peculiar  duties  required  of 
them.  They  are  exhorted  not  to  "grieve  the  Spirit;" 
not  to  defile  the  body,  which  is  his  temple;  not  to 
"quench  the  Spirit;"  to  "mind  the  things  of  the  Spirit;" 
to  "walk  after  the  Spirit.'* 

This  view  of  the  Christian's  constant  union  to  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  of  the  various  duties  which  are  de- 
rived from  such  an  union,  w^ill  assist  us  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  my  text:  "Walk  in  the 
Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh." 

The  general  idea  seems  to  be  this: — Since  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  author  of  all  holiness;  and  since,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise,  he  resides  in  you  who  are  baptized 
into  the  name  of  Christ,  and  truly  believe  in  him,  you 
are  to  cherish  his  influences,  if  you  would  indeed  be 
delivered  from  the  lusts  of  the  flesh;  you  are  to  commit 
yourself  to  his  guidance;  act  in  dependence  upon  him: 
attend  to  his  directions;  use  the  means  he  has  appointed 
for  the  communication  of  his  grace;  in  short,  you  are 
to  exert  your  utmost  efforts  to  promote  his  gracious  in- 
fluences upon  your  heart;  and  thus,  "ye  shall  not  fulfil 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh." 

So  much  for  the  general  idea  of  the  Apostle  in  this 
passage,  let  us  now  consider  more  particularly  what 
may  be  supposed  to  be  included  in  walking  in  the 
Spirit. 

1.  And  first  I  imagine,  that  a  regard  to  all  the  great 
evangelical  principles  is  implied  in  the  words,  "walk  in 
the  Spirit." — In  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the 
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Galatians,  in  wliich  the  phrases  of  walking  "in  the 
Spirit''  or  "after  the  Spirit"  are  chiefly  used,  the  Apos- 
tle takes  mnch  pains  to  wean  the  Judaizing  converts 
from  a  servile  spirit  of  dependence  U{)on  the  law,  and 
to  instil  into  them  a  spirit  of  liberty  in  Christ  Jesus. 
He  represents  it  as  the  cause  not  only  of  their  serving 
God  with  the  spirit  of  fear  and  bondage,  but  even  of 
their  being  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  that  they  were 
destitute  of  just  views  of  the  grace  which  was  in 
Christ.  To  be  under  the  law  was,  in  his  mode  of  ar- 
guing, nearly  the  same  thing  as  being  under  sin.  "When 
we  were  in  the  flesh,"  he  says,  "the  motions  of  sin 
which  were  by  the  law>  did  work  in  our  members  to 
brinii  forth  fruit  unto  death.  But  now  w^e  are  delivered 
from  the  law,  that  bemg  dead  wherem  wc  were  held  that 
we  should  serve  in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  old- 
nessof  the  letter.  Wherefore,  ye  also,  my  brethren  are 
become  dead  to  the  law  by  the  body  of  Christ,  that  ye 
should  be  married  to  another,  even  to  Him  who  is 
raised  from  the  dead  that  we  should  bring  forth  fruit 
unto  God." — The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written 
with  the  particular  view  of  opposing  the  error  into 
which  they  had  generally  fallen,  of  placing  their  de- 
pendence for  justification  upon  the  observance  of  the 
law.  He  exhorts  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  stand  fast 
in  the  liberty  with  which  Christ  had  made  them  free; 
and  taking  occasion  to  mention  the  divisions  and  con- 
tentions there  were  among  them,  refers  to  this  as  one 
cause  of  those  evils,  that  their  principles  and  motives 
were  not  sufficiently  evangelical.  "Walk  therefore  in 
the  Spirit,"  he  says,  with  reference  peculiarly  to  the 
ruling  principle  of  their  conduct,  "and  ye  shall  not 
fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh:"  for,  as  it  follows  in  the 
next  verse  but  one,  "if  ye  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  ye  are 
not  under  the  law;"  and  therefore  it  is  implied,  "sin 
shall  not  have  dominion  over  you." 

The  principles  from  which  a  person  acts  have  a  con- 
stant and  powerful  influence  upon  his  conduct.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  for  one  whose  views  are  confined  and 
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gloomy  to  act  in  a  liberal  and  open  manner.  Let  a 
man's  ideas  of  God  and  of  liis  service  be  narrow  and 
dark;  let  him  conceive  of  him  as  a  jealous  and  unrea- 
sonable Master;  let  him  conceive  the  duties  required  of 
him  to  be  a  task  rigidly  eniorced,  the  reason  and  pro- 
priety of  which  he  does  not  perceive,  and  the  burden 
of  which  is  relieved  by  no  delightful  and  animating 
considerations  of  the  nature  of  the  service,  or  the  ex- 
cellence of  him  to  whom  it  is  due;  and  what  can  you 
expect  but  a  service  reluctantly  and  imperfectly  per- 
formed,— a  service  without  spirit,  a  bondage  and  a  bur- 
den, a  notninid  and  outv/ard  obedience  while  the  heart 
is  withheld.'' 

Now  to  "walk  in  the  Spirit"  is,  I  apprehend,  to  en- 
tertain and  cherish  those  views  which  are  directly  con- 
trary. '••\Vhere  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liber- 
ty." The  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  reveals  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  opens  the  treasures  of  his  grace,  exhibits 
him  as  a  kind  and  tender  Father,  offering  pardon  and 
peace  and  eternal  life  to  all  who  come  to  him  in 
Christ.  It  shews  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  and 
the  infinite  extent  of  his  love.  Taught  by  the  Spirit, 
we  draw  nigh  to  God,  as  children,  and  crv,  Abba,  Fa- 
ther: enlightened  by  him,  we  see  something  of  the 
length  and  breadth,  and  depth  and  height  of  the  love 
of  Christ,  and  are  filled  with  joy  and  peace  in  believ- 
ing: animated  by  him,  we  run  the  race  set  before  us 
with  the  well-founded  hope  of  victory;  trusting  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  influenced  by  the  constraining 
love  of  Christ.  This  disposition  of  mind  so  necessary 
to  our  Christian  progress,  the  Spirit  'peculiarly  conveys 
to  those  who  believe  in  Christ;  and  hence  to  "walk  in 
the  Spirit"  may  be  justly  considered  to  imply  the  cher- 
ishing of  such  views  and  such  a  disposition  as  are  suit- 
able to  the  Gospel  dispensation;  and  as  it  is  the  design 
of  the  Spirit,  boih  in  his  word  and  in  his  operations  on 
the  soul  of  believers,  to  convey. 

2.  By  walking  in  the  Spirit  may  be  also  implied 
habitual  dependence  upon  his  help. — It  is  not  enough 
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that  God  is  plc^ascd  to  administer  salvation  to  man  hy 
tliu  dcatli  of  his  ISon  and  the  influence  of  his  Spirit; 
he  requires  that  man  should  believe  in  the  one  and 
should  seek  for  the  other.  The  plan  of  salvation  is 
adai)tcd  to  us  as  rational  creatures;  and,  tlieietore, 
proper  knowledge  and  suitable  dispositions  are  requir- 
ed of  us.  Now,  as  the  merits  of  tite  death  of  Christ 
are  only  received  by  faith,  so  neither  are  the  influen- 
ces of  the  Sj)irit  to  be  expected  but  in  a  way  of  de- 
pendence upon  iiim.  To  walk  in  the  Spirit,  therefore, 
is  to  acknowledge  witli  the  heart  our  own  weakness  and 
inability  to  serve  God;  to  expect  victory  over  sin  only 
bv  the  gracious  operation  of  his  Spirit;  earnestly  to  so- 
licit his  help;  to  use  all  means  and  advantages,  w  ith 
an  entire  dependence  on  his  Divine  blessing  to  make 
them  effectual;  and  to  give  glory  and  honour  to  the 
Spirit  for  all  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  grace  which 
we  receive.  It  is  not  enough  that  our  object  be  good; 
but  our  manner  of  obtaining  that  object  must  be  good 
also.  All  sects  and  all  religions  agree  in  proposiuij;  a 
good  end;  namely  that  of  a  virtuous  life;  but  there  is 
a  wide  difference  in  the  means  used  to  attain  il.  The 
religion  of  a  Christian  is  a  religion  in  which  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  make  a 
principal  part;  and  he  mistakes,  in  the  most  important 
points  of  it,  who  thinks  it  sufficient  to  attend  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  without  having  respect  to  the 
peculiar  means  which  it  prescribes.  The  honour  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  glory  of  the  Son  in  their 
respective  oflices  of  Sanctifier  and  Redeemer,  are  per- 
haps full  as  properly  the  objects  of  the  Christian  scheme 
of  salvation  as  the  happiness  of  man.  And  it  is,  I  fear, 
the  great  error  of  the  present  day  that  a  religion  is  pro- 
posed, in  which  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  have  no  place: 
it  is  the  melioration  of  heathen  morality,  by  a  mix- 
ture of  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  without  that  spiritu- 
ality which  is  the  verv  essence  of  the  Christian  religon. 
3.  To  w^alk  in  the  Spirit  implies  also,  that  we  use 
the  means  by  ivhich  the  Spirit  has  promised  to  convey 
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his  inilueiice,  in  the  humbh^  hope  of  thus  receiving  it. 
— The  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  not  proniisefl,  except  in 
tlie  use  ol"  appointed  means.  "I  will  be  inquired  of  by 
the  house  of  Israel  for  these  things,  saitli  the  Lord," 
when  he  promised  the  Spirit.  "Ask,  and  ye  shall  have; 
seek,  and  ye  shall  hnd."  "For  what  man  is  there 
among  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  he  give 
him  a  stone?  If  yc  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  gilts  unto  your  children,  how  much  n^ore  shall 
your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  him.'^" — To  expect  the  help  of  the  Spirit  with- 
out the  use  of  the  means  is  enthusiasm  and  unwarrant- 
ed jiresumption.  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  be  taken 
for  granted  by  some,  that  the  diligent  use  of  means  and 
dependence  upon  the  Spirit  are  incompatible  with  each 
other.  'I'hey  seem  to  be  afraid  of  rating  loo  highly  the 
means  and  ordinances;  as  if  the  Spirit  of  God  were  hon- 
oured in  proportion  as  we  undervalued  the  ordinances. 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me,  that  a  man  cannot  so 
effectually  depend  upon  the  Spirit  as  by  diligently  using 
all  the  means.  Dependence  on  the  Spirit  and  the  use  of 
means  are  not  opposed  to  each  other:  they  are  closely 
allied.  By  the  means  the  Spirit  works.  They  are 
but  his  instruments,  by  which  he  is  pleased  to  commu- 
nicate his  influences  to  us.  We  honour  the  Spirit  not 
by  neglecting  Iiis  appointed  ordinances,  but  by  sedu- 
lously using  them.  He,  therefore,  who  walks  in  tlie 
Spirit  will  conscientiously  and  rev^erently  attend  to  all 
the  prescribed  ordinances.  He  will  pray  much  in  the 
Spirit.  In  praver,  the  Spirit  operates  on  the  soul:  he 
helps  our  infirmities,  instils  good  desires  into  our  hearts, 
and  makes  intercession  for  us  with  fervent  aspirations. 
He  will  read  the  ivord,  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit;  and  expect  that,  by  means  of  that  word,  his  mind 
will  be  illuminated.  He  will  attpnd  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  knowing  that  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  is 
conveyed  through  the  ministry  of  preacdiing.  lie  will 
receive  that  holy  sacrament  which  was  especially  design- 
ed as  a  means  of  confirming  our  faith  iii   Christ  cruci- 
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lied,  and  cop.inninicatiti.'::  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In 
short,  he  niil  shew  his  reverence  lor  tiie  Spirit,  and 
express  the  desire  he  has  of  obtaining  his  sj)eeial  inllu- 
ences,  by  a  devout  and  uniform  use  of  all  those  means 
l)y  which  the  Spirit  has  been  })lease(i  to  grant  his  Di- 
vine assistance  to  the  soul. 

4.  I  observe,  further,  that  to  walk  in  the  Spirit  im- 
])lies  the  exercise  of  a  holy  fear  of  him,  which  will  man- 
ifest itself  by  avoiding  those  things  which  would  grieve 
him,  and  by  complying  with  his  holy  motions. — There 
is  such  a  thing  as  resisting  the  Spirit,  as  grieving  the 
Spirit,  as  quenching  the  Spirit,  against  which  we  are 
warned  in  Scripture.  This  ue  do,  when  we  sin  wil- 
fully and  presumptuously;  when  we  give  way  to  sins 
of  impurity,  which  are  particularly  contrary  to  his  pure 
and  holy  nature, — or  to  the  suggestions  of  infidelity,  by 
which,  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  are  said  to  have 
vexed  and  grieved  him.  Now  he  who  walks  in  the 
Spirit  will  maintain  a  holy  fear  and  jealousy  of  him- 
self, lest  he  should  offend  his  illustrious  Visitor.  Though 
he  will  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  imagina- 
tions of  his  own  fancy  and  the  suggestions  of  the 
Spirit,  yet  he  will  carefully  attend  to  those  intimations 
which  are  fully  in  unison  with  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
and  which  stronglv  enforce  it;  and,  impressed  with  a 
reverence  of  his  authority,  will  be  afraid  of  acting 
against  his  will. 

5.  And,  lastly,  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  im^XiQ^  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  heavenly-mindedness  which  the  Spirit 
particularlv  inspires. — A  worldly,  covetous,  or  vain 
frame  of  mind  is  as  destructive  of  the  Spirit's  influence 
as  acts  of  gross  sin.  "They  that  be  after  the  Spirit," 
saith  the  Apostle,  "do  mind  the  things  of  the  Spirit." 
The  object  of  the  Sjdrit  is  to  i:npress  the  soul  with  a 
view  of  the  vanity  of  the  things  of  time  and  sense  and 
of  the  importance  of  those  which  are  spiritual.  He 
communicates  no  ideas  relating  to  science,  or  to  gain, 
or  to  worldly  pleasure  or  enjoyment;  he  resides  not 
in  the  heart  which  is  engrossed  by  these.    His  object  is 
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to  communicate  heavenly  thinfjs;  to  im])lant  llie  fear  and 
love  of  God;  to  instil  faith  in  tlie  Saviour;  to  ehnate  the 
sold  to  a  hope  and  foretaste  of  tlie  jojs  above;  to  encour- 
ajre  holy  affections,  and  to  implant  the  mind  which  was 
in  Christ.  If  we  walk  in  the  Spirit,  therefore,  it  will 
be  our  endeavour  to  repress  that  worldliness  of  heart, 
that  appetite  after  sensual  pleasure,  that  craving  anx- 
iety for  earthly  objects,  which  is  natural  to  the  car- 
nal heart.  "To  be  carnally  minded  is  death,  but  to  be 
spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace."  The  carnal  mind 
is  put  in  opposition  to  the  spiritual  mind.  Spiritual 
life  consists  in  mortifying,  through  the  Spirit,  the  deeds 
of  the  body. 

A  particular  temptation  is  often  most  successfully 
overcome,  not  so  much  by  directly  opposing  it,  and 
reasoning  against  it,  as  by  encouraging  a  contrary  dis- 
position of  mind.  When  the  object  of  temptation  is 
present,  the  view  of  it  too  often  onlv  inflames  our  pas- 
sions, and  gives  vigour  to  the  temptation.  Here  we 
must  flee  from  it  rather  than  resist  it.  But,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  temptation,  there  is  an  opportunity  of  over- 
coming it  effectually,  by  cultivating  a  spirit  incompati- 
ble with  it;  a  spirit  of  purity,  heavenly  mindedness,  hu- 
mility, and  divine  love.  This  is  lo  alter  the  nature  of 
the  soil  which  encouraged  the  growth  of  v\eeds.  This 
is  also  to  guard  not  against  that  particular  temptation 
only,  but  to  fortify  the  mind  against  sin  in  general. 
For  where  the  mind  is  much  occupied  about  divine 
things  and  acquires  a  taste  for  holy  pursuits,  the  temp- 
ter will  meet  with  little  encouragement,  it  is  the  soul 
that  has  first  abandoned  itself  to  covetousness,  careless- 
ness, sloth,  or  sensuality,  which  falls  an  easy  prey  to 
his  assaults. 

If  then  we  would  walk  in  the  Spirit,  we  must  culti- 
vate spiritual  views,  and  act  from  spiritual  motives. 
We  must  honour  him  by  exercising  an  habitual  de- 
pendence upon  his  help;  we  must  pay  a  conscientious 
reverence  to  the  means  and  ordinances  which  he  has 
appointed;  we  must  be  cautious  lest  we  2;rieve  him,  or 
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resist  his  holy  motions;  and,  finally,  wo  must  cultivate 
that  hcavonly-njindcdness  and  those  iioly  affections 
Avhich  he  conniiunicates  to  the  soul. 

II.  If  we  thus  walk  in  the  Spirit,  we  shall  not  fulfil 
the  lusts  of  the  jlf'sh.  This  is  the  second  point  wiiich 
1  proposed  to  illustrate. 

There  is  a  certain  degree  to  which  victory  over  the 
sinful  desires  of  the  fl(>sh  is  obtained  l)y  every  real 
Christian;  and  this  degree  is,  perhaps,  proportioned  to 
that  in  which  he  walks  in  the  Spirit.  I'he  flesh,  in- 
deed, lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against 
the  flesii;  so  that  in  this  imperfect  state,  while  the  ilesh 
still  remains,  there  is  a  constant  conflict  between  them. 
But  though,  on  this  account,  the  Christian  is  not  able 
to  do  entirely  the  things  which  he  would,  yet  on  the 
other  hand,  neither  is  the  ffesh,  or  the  corrupt  nature, 
able  to  act  according  to  its  will:  and  it  is  added,  for 
our  encouragement,  that  if  we  walk  in  the  Spirit,  we 
are  not  under  the  law;  therefore,  neither  shall  sin  gain 
the  ascendancy  over  us,  nor  shall  we  finally  fall  under 
the  condemnation  of  the  law. 

The  man  who  walks  not  in  the  Spirit  is  a  willing 
servant  of  sin:  he  either  opposes  not  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  or  he  does  it  feebly  and  partially,  and  from  im- 
perfect or  corrupt  motives.  He  lives  under  the  power 
and  dominion  of  sin. — On  the  contrary,  the  man  who 
is  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  though  he  still  feels  the  power 
of  sin,  yet  resists  and  struggles  against  it  generally  and 
habitually.  His  prevailing  wish  is  to  be  free  from  all 
sin.  He  is  using  measures  to  obtain  the  victory  over 
it;  and,  when  foiled,  he  is  dejected  and  miserable.  He 
does  not,  as  he  once  did,  make  his  sin  his  pleasure;  but 
it  is  his  burden  and  pain. 

A  material  difiference  will  therefore  be  visible  be- 
tween one  who  is  in  the  flesh  and  one  who  is  in  The 
Spirit,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  will  receive  this 
advice  of  the  Apostle.  He  who  is  in  the  flesh  will 
take  no  pains  to  understand  it,  nor  will  he  labour  to 
follow  it:    he  is  easy  and  contented:  you  tell  him  of  a 
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remedy  for  a  disease  which  he  does  not  feel,  and  point 
him  out  a  good  which  he  does  not  wish  to  obtain. 

On  the  contrary,  he  who  is  born  of  the  Spirit,  being 
accustomed  to  consider*  the  corrupt  desires  of  the  flesii 
as  his  greatest  enemies,  will  be  glad  to  hear  and  to  fol- 
low the  advice  by  which  he  may  be  delivered  from 
them.  With  anxiety,  therefore,  he  will  consider  what 
it  is  to  walk  in  the  Spirit.  Where  he  does  not  under- 
stand, he  will  reflect  and  meditate.  Where  the  advice 
appears  just  and  reasonable,  he  will  not  delay  to  follow 
it.  Wiien  it  succeeds,  he  will  be  elevated  with  hope: 
when  it  fails,  he  will  be  dejected,  yet  will  still  endeav- 
our more  fully  and  more  diligently  to  walk  in  the  Spirit. 
Thus  the  honour  of  the  Spirit  will  be  promoted  by 
him,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  will  be  carried  on  iu 
his  heart. 

Permit  me  to  conclude  with  a  short  application  of 
the  whole. 

How  important  is  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  the  soul  of  man!  But  will  God  in 
very  deed  dwell  with  man!  we  may  well  exclaim.  Yes; 
his  influence  is  promised  as  the  peculiar  gift  of  God  to 
all  who  believe  in  the  name  of  Christ.  What  atten- 
tion, then,  do  we  pay  to  him?  What  is  his  influence  on 
our  hearts?  Does  he  abide  in  us?  "If  any  man  have  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  Are  we  then 
walking  after  the  Spirit?  Are  there  visible  in  us  the 
marks  of  the  Spirit's  agency?  Could  he  dwell  in  us, 
and  our  hearts  be,  nevertheless,  covetous,  worldly,  sen- 
sual, impure?  If  he  does  dwell  in  us  shall  it  not  be  ev- 
idenced by  effects  suitable  to  his  character  and  oflice? 
Shall  we  nor  produce  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit?  Shall  we 
not  walk  after  the  Spirit?  Will  not  the  Spirit  be  lusting 
againsr  the  flesh,  as  well  as  the  flesh  against  the  Spirit? 
Sludl  wo  not  perceive  the  effect  of  his  work  in  all  good- 
ness, righteousness,  and  truth?  Shall  we  not  enjoy  a 
spirit  of  holy  liberty  in  the  service  of  God;  draw  nigh 
to  God  in  the  spirit  of  adoption:  delight  in  the  law  ol 
God;  rejoice  in  believing  with  a  hope  full  of  consola- 
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tion.  The  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  must  doubt- 
less nianilest  itself  by  the  piuitv,  and  rij^hteousness, 
and  holy  aff«^ctions  which  are  imparted  by  it.  What 
then  do  we  know  of  the  work  of  tlie  Spirit?  What  to- 
kens do  we  possess  of  his  spiritual  aid.''  Tims  are  we 
called  upon  by  the  Apostle  to  prove  ourselves:  "Ex- 
amine," saith  he,  "whether  you  be  in  the  faith;  prove 
your  own  selves.  Know  ye  not  your  own  selves,  how 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  (that  is,  by  his  Spirit,)  ex- 
cept ye  be  reprobates?" — except  your  profession  of 
Christianity  be  oidy  an  empty  form.  Cod  grant  that 
we  may  have  a  witness  in  ourselves  that  God  haih 
given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  that  this  life  is  in  his  Son; 
and  a  well-founded  ho})e  that  we  have  been  sealed 
with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise  which  is  the  earnest 
of  our  inheritance  until  the  redemption  of  the  purchas- 
ed possession. 

To  conclude:  Are  we  labourino^  not  to  fulfd  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh?  Is  it  our  chief  desire  to  mortify  our  cor- 
rupt nature?  This  is  indeed  the  characteristic  property 
of  every  real  Christian.  He  cannot  be  a  true  disciple 
of  Christ  unless  he  is  supremely  influenced  by  such  a 
wish.  Then  let  us  attenil  to  the  direction  of  the  Apos- 
tle: "Walk  in  the  Spirit."  Consider  in  what  manner 
the  Spirit  is  pleased  to  impart  his  sacred  influences. 
There  is  a  line  of  conduct  which  he  requires  us  to  pur- 
sue in  order  to  be  partakers  of  them.  The  connexion 
between  a  spiritual  walk  and  victory  over  sin  is  indis- 
soluble. It  is  vain  to  expect  the  one  without  the  other. 
Let  us  see,  then,  that  we  are  spiritually-minded;  that 
we  are  followino;  the  rules  which  the  Spirit  has  laid 
down  for  the  edification  of  the  church.  Let  us  beware 
of  grieving  the  Spirit  by  forsaking  the  path  he  has 
pointed  out  to  us;  by  seeking  to  obtain  dominion  over 
sin  by  motives  merely  human  or  worldly,  by  neglect- 
ing to  seek  his  aid,  by  slighting  his  ordinances,  by  giv- 
ing way  to  wilful  sin,  or  by  encourao;ing  a  worldly  and 
sensual  spirit.  Vain  is  the  hope  of  that  man  who  ex- 
pects the  influence  of  the  Spirit  to  operate  upon  him, 
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while  he  takes  no  |)ains  himself,  exercises  no  self-deni- 
al, watches  not  against  transgression.  Vain  is  the  hope 
of  those  who,  because  they  coldly  pray  for  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit,  think  there  is  no  necessity  to  do 
more,  and  are  easy  and  at  rest,  though  they  experience 
no  victory  over  sin:  as  if  the  fault  no  longer  rested  with 
them  but  with  God,  who  does  not  please  to  communi- 
cate his  aid.  God  does  not  offer  the  Spirit  to  encour- 
age and  foster  tiie  sloth  of  man,  but  to  quicken  his  dil- 
igence. Walk,  then,  in  the  Spirit;  let  your  whole  con- 
duct and  conversation  be  ordered  according  to  the  holy 
<lirections  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  revealed  word. 
Thus  you  will  obtain  the  victory  over  sin.  Thus  you 
will  overcome  in  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  receive  the 
palm  of  triiunph. 


Vor. 


SERxMON   XVII. 


REGARD  TO  GOD,  THE  GREAT  PRESERVA- 
TIVE FROM  SIN 


Gen.  xxxix.  9. 

How  then  can  I  do   this  great  ivickedness,  and  sin 
against  God? 

IT  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  possess 
right  principles  of  action;  both  because  the  quality  o| 
an  action  is  to  be  determined,  chiefi)',  by  the  princij)a3 
from  which  it  flows,  and  because  a  man's  conduct  is 
so  influenced  and  directed  by  his  principles,  that  the 
whole  quantity  of  good  or  evil  which  he  does  may  be 
chiefly  attril)uted  to  these. 

The  power  of  bad  principles  to  produce  bad  actions 
is  evident;  but  It  is  not  always  perceived  that  they 
sometimes  give  birth  to  actions  which  appear  to  be 
good,  and  which  would  be  really  so,  if  the  principle 
from  which  they  flowed  were  not  corrupt.  Yet  this  is 
very  frequently  the  case:  and  much  of  the  virtue,  there- 
fore, x^'hich  passes  current  in  the  world,  rft  least  much 
of  the  abstinence  from  vice  which  is  seen  in  it,  will  be 
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foniu]  (lelicit'iu  in  ie;i!  \^oitli.  on  account  of  its  not  iuiv- 
iijg  procf^edcd  iVom  riglit  priiR'i])!es. 

1.  One  lalse  principle  on  A\hich  some  men  abstain 
from  sins,  and  practise  some  dnties, is  {\mio\' commuta- 
tion. Au;ainst  tlse sensual  indui^-ences,  for  example,  which 
they  will  not  renounce,  they  set  off  a  liberality  which 
they  take  pride  perhapsin  indulging;  and  u  hile  they  feed 
the  huiiiiry,  and  clothe  tht;  naked,  and  bid  tlie  widow's 
heart  rejoice,  think  their  vice  of  no  weight  in  the  bal- 
ance, and  claim  the  full  benefit  of  that  declaration  of 
our  Lord:  "Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  ob- 
tain mercy." — Others  rest  it  on  their  integrity  to  re- 
deem their  failings;  and  because  they  are  true  to  their 
word,  and  faithful  in  their  enoajrements,  assume  that 
iirofaneness,  for  instance,  or  pride,  are  venial  faults, 
which  may  be  endured  in  such  characters,  and  which 
God  himself  will  overlook,  in  consideration  of  the  vir- 
tue: "for  the  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness,  and 
a  just  weight  is  his  delight." — A  third  class,  if  possible 
Avorse  than  these,  are  they  who  would  compound  for 
their  sins,  by  exercises  of  devotion:  who,  while  they  live 
in  injustice,  in  deceit,  in  malice,  or  covetousness,  yet 
confide  in  all  the  promises  to  the  godly,  with  only  this 
symptom  of  godliness,  that  they  make   many   prayers. 

Now,  in  all  such  cases,  the  duty  which  is  practised 
serves  only  as  a  cover  to  sin,  and  as  a  preventive  to  that 
salutary  remorse  of  conscience  which  else  might  re- 
strain their  corruptions. 

2.  A  second  false  principle,  by  which  men  are  kept 
from  certain  acts  of  sin,  is  tiie  piopensUy  to  sins  of  an 
opposite  nature. — 'i'hus  avarice  \\i\[  be  a  check  not 
only  on  profusion,  but  on  all  the  vices  \\hich  may  lead 
to  it.  Lewdness,  or  drunkenness,  or  ambition,  for  in- 
stances, may  be  stigmatized,  may  be  avoided,  may  even 
be  really  disliked;  not  out  of  any  regard  to  true  virtue, 
but  for  the  mere  ex|)ense  v.hich  they  may  occasion. — 
A  spirit  of  prodigality,  on  the  other  liand,  will,  for  the 
same  reason,  and  on  principles  just  as  corrupt,  inveigh 
against  avmice,  paint  in  lively  colours  the  effects  of  a 
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close  and  covetous  disposition,  and  view  every  tliin;^ 
tiiat  appears  sordid  or  mean  witii  abliorrence.  in  nei- 
ther case  is  it  the  hatred  of  sin,  or  the  love  of  holiness, 
which  restrains  from  evd,  or  dictates  a  practice  partial- 
ly right,  but  it  is  the  prevalence  of  one  vice  over  anoth- 
er at  variance  with  it;  it  is,  in  i'act,  the  very  love  of  sin 
which  is  the  foundation  of  a  seemingly-virtuous  con- 
duct. 

3.  Fear  of  censure  from  the  world  is  another  prin- 
ciple of  this  nature. — There  are  some  sins  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  peace  of  society,  and  in  themselves  so 
abominable,  that  they  are  held  generally  scandalous 
amono;  mankind.  The  dread,  thereibre,  of  incurring 
the  loss  of  reputation  will  act  as  a  check  upon  these 
sins;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  is  a  loss  which  often  involves 
other  losses,  and  is  attended  with  inconveniences  or 
vexations.  And  though  this  regard  to  character  is  some- 
times of  excellent  use  in  the  conduct  of  life,  yet  to 
make  it  the  sole  or  leading  motive,  to  abstain  from 
what  is  sinful  on  this  ground  alone,  can  scarcely  be 
denominated  virtue.  The  fear  of  man,  upon  which  it 
is  founded,  may  be  a  most  corrupt  principle.  It  is  often 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  fear  of  God;  and  is  found 
by  those,  who  are  truly  desirous  of  serving  him,  to  be 
that  very  principle  which  they  have  ever  most  cause 
to  watch  against  and  resist. 

4.  If  to  the  fear  of  censure,  we  add  the  love  of  ap- 
plause^ which  is  almost  always  associated  with  it,  we 
shall  find  the  root  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
sense  of  honour, — a  princij)le  among  the  most  power- 
ful which  influence  the  human  breast, — obtaining  chief- 
ly in  generous  minds,  and  serviceable,  without  doubt, 
in  restraining  from  some  vices;  but  which,  nevertheless, 
is  radically  defective,  and  even,  in  a  high  degree,  cor- 
rupt. Trace  it  to  its  origin  and  we  find  it  aris- 
ing from  a  fear  of  the  censure  and  a  desire  of  the  ap- 
probation of  the  world.  A  man  values  himself  on  his 
contempt  for  certain  vices  which  he  thinks  opprobri- 
ous or  base,  and  upon  his  adherence  to  a  certain  line 
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of  conduct  which  ho  deems  worthy  and  honourabh?. 
If  you  ask  icliy  he  tlius  contemns  the  vice,  and 
admires  the  virtue, — it  is  not  because  the  one  is 
wrong  and  tlie  other  rigiit,  according  to  the  pure, 
and  holy  \d\w  of  God; — it  is  not  that  there  is  any 
assignable  moral  turpitude  in  what  he  hates,  njore 
than  in  many  other  things  which  he  freely  allows;  nor 
that  there  is  any  real  excellence  in  what  he  aj)pr()ves, 
more  than  in  many  things  for  which  he  has  no  such 
esteem;  but  merely,  because  there  is  a  class  of  persons 
in  the  world,  with  whom  he  would  wish  to  be  tiiought 
connected,  who  both  maintain  these  sentiments  them- 
selves, and  exclude  and  censure  all  who  do  not  main- 
tain them.  On  this  account,  he  comes  to  think  on 
such  points  as  they  think;  to  value  himself  on  all  that 
gives  him  the  distinction  he  desires;  and  to  reject  what 
would  deprive  him  of  it,  as  bringing  a  stain  upon  his 
reputation.  Thus  his  pride  and  his  vanity  will  be- 
come strong  guards  against  all  crimes  which  are  dis- 
honourable.— Yet  what  is  this  (if  we  examine  the  point 
on  any  sound  and  solid  principles)  but  corruption  en- 
gaged against  corruption,  and  vice  at  war  with  vice? 
Or  what  aversion  to  sin,  as  sin,  can  result  from  it?  Let 
those  who  would  prefer  death  to  a  dishonourable  crime 
be  tried  where  no  such  disgrace  attaches;  and  this  sense 
of  honour  may  be  found  to  encourage  evil,  in  some 
cases,  quite  as  much  as  it  prevents  it  in  others.  It  in- 
stigates to  revenge;  it  authorises  duelling;  it  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  inculcates 
meekness,  forbearance,  humility,  poverty  of  spirit.  It 
will  excuse  fornication,  drunkenness,  prodigality,  pro- 
faneness,  neglect  of  public  and  private  worship,  and 
want  of  charity  to  the  poor.  The  principle  which  al- 
lows and  sanctions  so  much  corruption,  is  entitled  to 
little  credit,  even  when,  by  accident,  it  restrains  from 
the  commission  of  evil. 

5.  The  dread  of  consequences  is  another  principle 
which  may  prevent  the  commission  of  sin,  but  which 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a   principle    that   sanctifies 
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tlio  conduct. — It  is  so  orderc^d  in  the  constitution  of  tho 
world  that  vice,  especially  of"  some  kinds,  is  followed  by 
great  inconvenience.  Intoxication,  for  instance,  stupe- 
fies the  faculties,  injures  the  constitution,  unfits  for 
business,  entails  misery  upon  a  family,  and  produces 
want  and  disgrace.  A  person  seeing  these  effects,  per- 
haps beginnino  to  feel  them,  may  be  thus  induced  to 
deny  himself,  and  to  restrain  a  practice,  which  he  has 
reason  to  fear  will  be  injurious  to  him.  Yet  what  is  this 
but  tlie  dictate  of  self-love?  What  is  it  but  that  com- 
mon regard  to  self-preservaiion,  that  natural  instinct, 
which  may  be  exceedingly  strong  where  there  is  not 
the  least  rejjard  to  God  and  his  religion?  Shall  we 
call  such  a  conduct  virruous?  It  may  be  styled  prudent; 
it  may  be  allowed  the  merit  of  being  better  than  a  con- 
trary practice;  but  it  surely,  in  no  respect,  deserves  the 
name  of  virtue,  unless  it  be  made  a  part  of  virtue  to 
defend  our  bodies  from  harm,  or  to  avoid  taking  poi- 
son which  we  know  would  produce  both  pain  and 
death. 

6.  A  sixth  imperfect  principle,  by  which  many  are 
led  to  abstain  from  gross  acts  of  sin,  is  the  dread  of  a 
guilty  conscience. — They  have  been  accustomed  to  suf- 
fer much  uneasiness  from  the  secret  sting  of  conscience, 
when  they  have  done  what  is  grossly  wrong.  They 
remember  how  bitter  their  feelings  were;  how  much 
they  endm-ed  from  a  mind  so  preying  upon  itself,  what 
painful  apprehensions  of  Divine  vengeance  tormented 
them,  what  uneasy  sensations  and  fears  disturbed  their 
rest.  They  compare  this  with  the  peace  of  mind 
which  innocence  produ(;es;  and,  balancing  the  one  with 
the  other,  determine  that  it  is  expedient  to  deny  them- 
selves a  present  gratification,  rather  than  lose  their 
peace  of  mind  and  expose  themselves  to  misery.  Yet 
what  is  this  but  mere  prudence,  appearing  under  a 
more  specious  form?  Flow  little  does  il  amount  to  be- 
yond a  dislike  of  the  effects  which  follow  sin;  while 
the  love  of  it   may  still    remain  rooted    in   the  hearts 
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I  do  not  licMiy  that  all  these  imperfect  j)rineij)Ies 
mav  b(i  of  some  use  in  the  world.  '1  hey  eeit.iinly 
lire  so: — for  to  these  n)ust  be  attributed,  in  very  great 
part,  tlie  deijree  of  jusriee,  of  temperance,  sobriety,  and 
nio(hM"ition  which  is  still  remyinin^  amon^  men.  Nei- 
ther would  I  advise  that  these  should  be  renounced, 
because  they  are  erron(M)us  and  faulty,  unless  l)etter 
were  implanted  in  their  room:  but  this  I  nuist  sav,  that 
these  ar(^  not  holy  principles;  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  true  reli2;ion:  the  practice  founded  on  them  is  im- 
perfec't;  and  there  is  a  necessity  that  other  principles, 
purer  and  more  competent,  should  be  acquired.  Re- 
flect a  little  more  particularly  how  very  imperfect  they 
are.  They  produce,  at  best,  but  a  partial  practice. 
They  extend  only  to  the. prevention  of  certain  sins, 
while  others  are  permitted.  Such  as  are  gross,  such 
as  are  scandalous,  such  as  are  injurious  to  fortune, 
health,  or  peace,  they  will  restrain; — but  those  which 
the  world  tolerates — the  workings  of  pride,  of  self-love, 
and  of  vanity,  they  leave  wholly  untouched.  It  is  chiefly 
the  external  act  which  they  ])rohibit.  The  disposition, 
which  is,  doubtless,  the  main  point,  they  do  not  alter. 
A  person,  influenced  by  these  principles  only,  may  in- 
dulge, to  any  extent,  an  unchaste  or  vindictive  disposi- 
tion, though  considerations  of  convenience  or  prudence 
may  restrain  him  from  open  acts  of  sin.  It  is  a  spuri- 
ous kind  of  goodness  which  they  inculcate.  They  im- 
plant no  right  disposition;  they  often  allow  a  bad  one 
to  remain;  though  they  restrain  the  excesses  of  it:  they 
produce  no  real  preference  of  holiness;  no  real  delight 
in  the  will  of  God,  no  real  hatred  of  sin.  They  do 
not  tend  to  form  a  clean  heart  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  us.  And,  moreover,  \.\\ey  \\?c\g  no  respect  to  God. 
They  may  all  subsist  without  reverence  of  his  name: 
without  any  serious  worship  of  him;  without  faith: 
without  love  to  Christ;  without  any  truly  Christian 
motive.  They  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  of  a  civ- 
il, than  a  religious,  nature.     The  end  they  propose  is 
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selfish.  The  means  they  use,  and  the  motives  they  in- 
culcate, are  of  a  woildly  kind;  implying  no  sort  oi'  re- 
gard to  God's  honour,  or  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purposes  in  the  creation  of  man. 

It  is  evident,  therefc  re,  that  some  better  principle 
must  be  sought; — some  principle  of  a  purer  nature,  and 
more  adequate  [)ower.  It  must  be  universal,  extend- 
ing to  the  prevention  of  sins  of  every  kind;  inculcating 
the  practice  of  virtues  of  alj  kinds;  not  compensating 
for  the  want  of  one  by  the  practices  of  another;  not 
being  scrupulous  in  the  duties  we  owe  to  man,  while  it 
allows  the  neglect  of  what  is  due  to  God.  It  must  be 
uniform^  not  fluctuating  with  times  and  seasons;  not 
cultivating  virtues  V.  hich  are  fasliionable  or  gaintui,:iud 
being  ashamed  of  such  as  leave  us  in  poverty  or  dis- 
grace; but  steadily  persisting  in  the  right  practice, 
whether  met  by  the  frowns  or  the  smiles  of  man.  It 
must  he  pure^  not  following  the  precepts  of  religion,  for 
the  sake  of  the  advantages  attending  it,  or  declining  sin 
on  account  of  the  miseries  which  follow  it;  but  culti- 
vating goodness  for  its  own  sake.  It  must  sanctify  the 
disposition;  not  only  enforcing  a  right  conduct,  but 
disposing  the  heart  to  follow  it;  implanting  not  only  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  religion,  but  a  love  of  it,  a 
real  esteem  for  its  precepts,  a  conviction  of  their  intrin- 
sic excellence,  and  an  unfeigned  attachment  to  them. 
Such  must  be  the  principle  engrafted  in  the  heart,  that 
men  may  bring  forth  fruit  to  God.  And  till  there  be 
such  a  principle,  however  others  may  restrain  from  sin, 
they  will  produce  only  an  imperfect  degree  of  virtue, 
leaving  the  heart  corrupt  even  where  the  conduct  is  re- 
formed; and  producing  what  may  perhaps  satisfy  im- 
perfect man,  but  can  never  please  the  holy  God. 

How  excellent  was  the  principle  by  \a  hich  Joseph 
was  actuated!  He  was  in  the  flower  of  Ids  age,  the 
season  when  the  passions  are  most  impetuous.  His 
mistress  was  the  tempter;  whose  favoiu-  or  displeasure 
might  advance  or  ruin  his  interests.  She  solicited  him 
day  by  day.   He  had  the  prospect  not  only  of  secresy,  but 
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of  advanet'ineiit,  if  li(3  ronipliod;  wliilo  a  refusal  mijrht 
be  atKuiilcil  u  ith  the  higlu'st  daiiircr.  Yet  against  all 
this  aciLimulated  force  of  temptation  did  Joseph  stand 
firm!  By  the  power  of  what  j)rin(iple?  Tlie  fear  of  God 
was  before  his  eyes.  He  could  not  do  tiiat  wickedness 
and  sin  against   God. 

This  fear  of  God,  which  Joseph  possessed,  is  not  to 
be  considc-red  as  a  mere  dread  of  his  punisliment  of  sin 
hereafter.  For  this,  like  the  dread  of  its  evil  conse- 
quences in  the  present  life,  may  have  nothins;  in  it 
really  vircuous;  may  be  only  a  modihcation  of  self-love; 
and  may  consist  with  the  love  of  sin,  and  a  secret  wish 
that  it  were  possible  to  indidge  it. — But  the  true  fear 
of  God  which  Joseph  discovcM'ed,  and  which  alone 
possesses  the  qualities  which  we  have  enumerated,  as 
necessary  to  a  real  principle  of  holiness  is  'a  filial  fear: 
the  fear  which  a  son  feels  of  a  father  whom  he  at  once 
reveres  and  loves.  It  is  a  compound  of  reverence  and 
affection.  Indeed,  the  sentiments  of  a  dutiful  child  to- 
wards a  dear  and  venerable  parent,  may  afford  the  live- 
liest example  of  a  genuine  principle  of  holiness.  Such 
a  son  will  feel  a  reluctance  to  disobey  or  grieve  his 
parent.  He  will  see  the  propriety  of  consulting  his 
pleasure:  nay,  more;  he  will  feel  a  strong  inclination 
to  consult  it.  He  will  not  obey  him  from  any  mere 
motive  of  interest,  nor  yet  from  a  mere  dread  of  his 
displeasure:  he  will  not  obey  in  those  things  only 
which  coincide  with  his  own  inclination,  while  he  re- 
fuses what  would  cost  him  any  effort  of  self-denial;  he 
will  not  shew  reverence  in  external  acts,  or  in  his  fa- 
ther's presence  oidy,  but  there  will  be  in  him  a  steady 
prevailing  principle  of  regard,  which  will  make  his 
heart  and  his  life  in  unison  with  each  other,  which  will 
incline  him  to  his  duty  with  an  irresistible  force.  His 
inclination  will  prompt  him  at  once,  to  obedience;  nor 
will  he  need  to  urge  himself  to  its  performance  by 
the  consideration  of  any  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  It. 
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The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Ciiri^t  is  intendefl,  luy  breth- 
ren, to  j)roduce  tlic  genuiiK;  principle  ot"  oljedicnce  to 
God  iM  our  hearts.  It  implants,  whenever  it  is  duly 
received,  at  once  a  reverence  tor  God  and  a  love  to  hiai, 
and  thus  causes  us  to  abstain  from  sin;  not  merely  in 
consideration  of  the  particular  or  general  evils  of  it; 
but  by  giving  us  views  of  it  as  an  injury  done  to  God, 
as  the  thing  which  grieves  him,  as  an  act  of  rebellion 
against  his  authority,  and  an  insult  to  his  power,  i  his 
evidently  applies  as  a  universal  princij)le,  to  sin  of  every 
kind;  to  secret  as  well  as  open  sins;  to  sins  of  omission 
as  well  as  commission;  to  the  disposition  and  the  de- 
sires, as  well  as  to  outward  acts;  to  those  that  are  es- 
teemed of  little  consequence  by  the  world,  as  well  as 
those  which  they  reckon  scandalous. — By  the  iniro- 
duction  of  such  a  principle,  the  foundation  of  corruption 
will  be  cleansed.  The  bitter  waters  will  be  made 
sw  eet,  a  clean  heart  w  ill  be  given,  and  a  right  spirit  re^ 
newed  within  us. 

It  is  evident  that  the  degree  of  obedience  thus  pro- 
duced will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  reverence  and 
love  to  God  which  prevail  in  the  heart:  and,  as  these 
will  never  be  perfect  in  this  imperfect  state,  the  obedi- 
ence itself  will  be  imperfect  also.  But  it  will  still  be 
sincere.  It  will  proceed  from  the  heart;  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, will  differ  I'rom  that  produced  by  any  of  the  false 
principles  which  I  have  exposed  in  this  discourse. 
The  same  thing  happens  in  the  obedience  of  a  son  to- 
wards a  parent  whom  he  esteems  and  loves.  Through 
the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  the  imperfection  of 
our  best  qualities,  he  may  at  times  be  dilatory  in  per- 
forming acts  of  filial  duty;  at  times  he  may  be  too 
much  occupied  with  his  own  concerns;  sometin>es,  in 
smaller  matters,  he  may  even  act  contrary  to  the  will 
of  his  father:  yet  still  there  is  a  reality  in  his  love; 
there  is  a  sincerity  in  his  obedience;  there  is  a  princi- 
ple totally  different  from  that  of  an  hireling  servant, 
who  consults  nothing  but  his   interest  in  obeying  his 
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niasler,  and  from   mercenary  motives  alone  is  attentive 
not  ro  dispUase  liim. 

These  dispositions  of  reverence  and  love  to  God  the 
Gospel  produces,  by  impressin;;]^  the  understanding 
through  His  word,  and  the  heart  through  the  influence 
of  the  Ilolv  Spirit,  \vith  suitable  convictions  of  the 
majesty  and  go^diiess  of  God. 

1.  Convictions  of  the  majesty  of  God. — The  Scrip- 
tures set  iiim  before  us;  and  whenever  we  are  inclined 
to  receive  and  profit  by  the  declarations  of  Scripture, 
they  are  treasured  up  in  the  heart  and  make  a  deep 
and  strong  impression  there.  The  Scriptures,  I  say, 
set  God  before  us,  full  of  glory  and  greatness;  as  every 
Avhere  present;  as  knowing  all  things,  and  doing  all 
thinss:  as  infinitelv  wise:  as  the  author  of  all  cood;  as 
perfectly  just  and  supremely  holy.  Impressed  by  such 
representations,  the  Christian  fears  before  him  with 
deep  awe  and  holy  reverence.  "Who  shall  not  fear 
thee,"  he  exclaims,  "thou  King  of  saints?  Worthy  art 
thou  of  being  feared  and  obeyed.  In  thy  presence 
oniv  is  fulness  of  joy.  Thy  smile  is  happiness.  Thy 
frown  is  death." 

2.  But  this  reverence  is  mixed  with  love,  by  the  im- 
pressions there  given  of  the  goodness  of  God. — The 
gift  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  his  readiness  to  ])ardon, 
the  greatness  of  his  patience  and  forbearance,  the  care 
of  his  providence,  the  proofs  of  his  love  both  here  f»iid 
in  another  state; — all  these  represent  God  as  the  Fath<T, 
as  well  as  the  Judge,  of  his  people;  infinitely  amiable 
as  VAcll  as  "greatly  to  be  feared."  Drawn  by  such 
representations,  the  penitent  approaches  to  the  Throne 
of  Grace;  pleads  the  promises,  anticipates  the  mercy  of 
God;  ventures  to  trust  in  him;  feels  increasing  confi- 
dence in  ])roporti()n  to  increasing  knowledge;  adores 
the  infinite  grace  of  his  heavenly  Father;  believes, 
loves,  and  with  enlaroinir  views  of  the  ijoodness  of 
God  in  redem{)tion,  increasing  faith  and  devotion,  his 
love  to  him  and  his  reverence  for  him  increase  also; — 
that  is,  he  obtains  juster  vie\>'s  of  God's  p.ttributes,  and 
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these  produce  stronger  sensations  of  love  towards  him, 
which  will  of  course  lead  to  increased  endeavours  to 
please,  and  a  greater  fear  to  offend,  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin 
against  God!  This  readily  suggests  itself  now,  as  an  an- 
swer to  temptation,  where  formerly  nothing  was  con- 
sidered but  the  temporal  inconveniences  which  would 
follow  a  compliance  with  it. 

But  the  great  duty  in  which  this  knowledge  of  God, 
and  this  just  disposition  towartis  him,  are  obtained,  is 
that  application  to  him  for  pardon  through  Jesus  Ciuist 
which  is  prescribed  in  the  Gospel. — Man  naturally  nei- 
ther knows  nor  fears  God;  and  he  too  often  remains, 
for  a  considerable  period,  if  not  the  whole  of  his  life, 
Avithout  any  proper  acquaintance  with  him,  or  care 
about  him.  Tlie  world  and  the  objects  of  sense,  in 
general,  engross  his  attention.  He  seeks  for  happiness 
in  these,  and  he  is  for  a  time  satisfied  with  them.  He 
takes  his  measure  of  sin  from  the  standard  prevalent 
in  the  world, — is  satisfied  with  his  own  conduct,  and 
does  not  conceive  that  God  can  be  materially  displeas- 
ed with  it.  And  in  this  state,  if  left  to  himself,  he 
would  go  on  to  the  day  of  his  death,  without  ever 
thinking  seriously  about  God,  or  truly  endeavouring  to 
obtain  his  favour.  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy, 
often  interposes  to  prevent  us  from  continuing  in  this 
state  of  ignorance  and  sin.  He  disappoints  us  in  our 
worldly  expectations,  and  thus  practically  convinces  us, 
that  the  world  is  a  less  valuable  portion  than  we  imag- 
ined. He  impresses  our  minds  with  some  religious 
subject.  He  turns  our  attention  by  some  awakening 
providence,  or  some  strong  conviction  of  sin,  to  the 
state  of  our  own  souls.  He  shews  us  that  we  arc 
not  so  blameless  as  we  thought  ourselves  to  be;  and 
puts  us  upon  endeavouring  to  serve  God  in  a  better 
manner.  When  a  man  is  thus  far  awakened,  and  is 
honest  and  faithful  to  his  conscience,  he  will  never  rest 
here.  He  will  see  the  infinite  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject whicii  now  engages  his  attention,  and  his  sense  of 
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that  importance  will  cause  him  to  devote  to  it  much 
ot"  his  time  and  his  reflections.  He  will  read  tiie 
Scripture  therefore;  become  earnest  in  prayer;  ex- 
amine himself  closely;  correct  his  conduct;  amend 
his  whole  life;  and  labour,  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  to  become  devoted  to  God.  And  now  it  is, 
that,  for  the  first  time,  he  will  be  properlv  sensible 
of  the  depth  of  corruption  which  is  in  his  lieart.  His 
first  relifjious  views  will  be,  thus,  of  a  painful  kind. 
They  w  ill  not  immediately  give  him  peace  and  hope 
in  God.  The\  may  distress  and  hurass  his  soul.  He 
may  have  lost  the  cpiiet  which  he  before  enjoyed,  and, 
ior  a  season,  obtain  no  other  in  its  room.  But  let  him 
not  be  discouraged:  he  is  in  the  way  of  obtaining  solid 
peace,  and  a  hope  which  maketh  not  ashamed.  Let 
him  persevere  in  reading  the  word  of  God.  In  praver, 
and  in  attendance  upon  the  holy  ordinances  of  (.lod; 
and  soon  the  glorious  plan  of  God's  mercy,  in  saving 
sinners  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  will  discover  itself  to 
him,  and  he  will  behold  such  a  rich  disj)lay  of  grace  in 
Christ,  that  he  will  be,  at  once,  humbled  and  amazed, 
filled  with  1  )ve  and  with  praise  on  account  of  it.  He  will 
see  that  God  "can  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him 
which  believeth  in  Jesus."  He  will  have  such  discov- 
eries as  will  embolden  him  to  rely  upon  Christ,  with  a 
confidence  which  nothing  can  shake;  with  a  love  which 
nothing  can  damp.  And  now  he  obtains  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  virtue; — the  filial  love  and  fear  of  God.  Now 
the  foundation  is  firmlv  laid  of  future  obedience  to  him 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  has  now  learnt, 
by  experience,  the  goodness  of  God,  and  serves  him 
henceforward  in  newness  of  life,  rejoicing  in  his  heav- 
enly Father,  and  devoting  himself  to  him  with  the  most 
perfect  regard. 

To  conclude  with  an   application  of   this   subject — 
1.     Let  it  put  us  upon  examining  by  what  principle 
we  are  influenced.     To  resolve  this  question,  let  us  in- 
quire, of  what  kind  is  our  obedience.'^    Is  it  principally 
outward  before  men?     Is  it  partial  and    defective?     Is 
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it  uncertain  and  fliJCtijatin<r;  dependino;  upon  times  and 
seasons,  upon  companions  and  opportunities?  If  so,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  principle  from  which  it  springs 
is  not  pure.  The  true  principle  of  obedience  power- 
fully uriies  to  obedience,  and,  without  it,  an  unsteady 
conduci  will  prove  coutinualljthat  the  heart  is  not  right 
with  God. 

2.  Let  us  learn  from  this  subject  the  necessity  of 
being  reconciled  to  God,  in  order  to  possess  a  right 
principle  ol"  obedience. 

By  nature  man  is  alienated  from  God,  his  service, 
and  his  pure  and  holy  law.  Till  this  enmity,  which 
prevails  in  the  heart,  is  removed,  there  can  be  no  true 
principle  of  holiness.  To  remove  this,  contemplate  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ;  hear  how  God  invites  you  tore- 
turn  to  him; — "God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
word  to  himself,  not  imputing  their  tresspasses  unto 
them,  and  hath  committed  unto  us  (ministers)  the 
word  of  reconciliation.  Now,  then,  we  are  ambassa- 
dors for  Christ;  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us, 
we  pray  you,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God. 
For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no 
sin.  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  him."  These  few  words  contain  the  whole  of  what 
is  necessary  to  produce  a  change  of  heart.  God  is 
willing  to  be  reconciled  to  thee,  O  sinner!  He  invites 
thee  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  He  has  removed  every 
obstacle  in  the  way.  He  has  made  his  only-begotten 
Son,  who  knew  no  sin,  to  be  a  sin  offering  for  you, 
that  you  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him. 
Let  this  love  of  God  produce  its  due  effect  on  your 
heart.  Reject  not  God's  gracious  offer.  Surrender 
yourself  to  him.  "Return  to  God,  for  he  will  abun- 
dantly pardon."  Study  his  character,  and  you  will 
find  it  to  be  full  of  goodness  and  mercy.  To  know 
God  is  to  love  him,  and  to  love  him,  is  to  obey  him. 

3.  And  ye  who  do  live,  in  a  measure,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fear  of  God,  seek  to  cultivate  it.  Cul- 
tivate it  by  acquainting   yourselves,  yet  further,  with 
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the  Gospel  of  Christ;  in  which  is  contained  everything 
to  soften  tlie  hard,  and  to  cleanse  the  polluted,  heart. 
Set  God  always  before  you,  for  he  is  ever  present  with 
you.  Accustom  yourself  to  look  upon  him  as  your 
Benefactor,  your  Deliverer,  your  Friend,  your  Father. 
Be  afraid  of  losing  his  favour.  In  his  favour  is  life. 
There  is  no  wretchedness  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
him  who  lives  without  God.  Habituate  your  mind  to 
pure  motives.  Think  not  merely  of  the  inconvenien- 
ces of  sin,  but  consider  sin  as  the  greatest  evil,  be- 
cause it  separates  you  from  God.  Act  from  this  princi- 
ple: and  accustom  yourself  to  reason  always  as  Joseph 
here  did;  "How  can  1  do  this  great  wickedness  and 
sin  against  God!" 
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Luke.  iv.  18,  19. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath 
anointed  we  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor:  he 
hath  sent  me  to  heed  the  broken  hearted,  to  preach  de- 
liverance to  the  captives  and  recovering  of  si^^ht  to 
the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty,  them  that  are  bruised,  to 
preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord, 

THESE,  I  need  scarcely  say,  are  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  spoken  by  him  in  the  spirit  of  prophe- 
cy, concernino;  the  office  of  the  Messiah,  and  here 
claimed  by  Christ  as  relating  to  himself,  and  descrip- 
tive of  his  own  work.  When  he  was  at  Nazareth,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  after  he  had  entered  on  his  mis- 
sion, he  went,  as  he  had  done  in  other  cities,  into  the 
synagogue;  and  the  fame  of  his  preaching  and  mira- 
cles having  gone  before  him,  the  minister  out  of  re- 
spect or  curiosity,  or  foHovving  the  common  practice  on 
such  occasions,  invited  him  to  read  and  give  his  exhor- 
tation to  the  people.  "And  there  was  delivered  unt© 
Vol.  II.  10 
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hiui  the  book  of  the  Piopliet  Isai;is;  and  when  he  had 
opened  tlie  book,  he  found"  (in  the  sixty  hist  chapter, 
which  was  probably  the  lesson  ot  the  day.)  -'the  place 
where  it  was  written,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  he  hath  anointed  nie  to  preacli  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor:  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken  hearted, 
to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives  and  recovery  of 
siiiht  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised, 
to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  And  he 
closed  the  book,  and  gave  it  again  to  the  minister,  and 
sat  down,"  according  to  the  custom  among  the  Jews  in 
teaching;  whereas,  in  reading  the  Scripture,  they  stood, 
by  way  of  disiinction  and  reverence.  "And  the  eyes 
of  all  that  were  in  the  synagogue  were  fastened  on 
him.  And  he  began  to  say  unto  them,  This  day  is 
this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears."  How  he  continued 
this  discourse  we  are  not  informed;  but  the  purport 
of  it  is  evident  from  the  opening.  It  shewed  the  of- 
fice in  v\'hich  he  himself  was  engaged,  to  be  the  very 
same  with  that  which  the  prophet  had  described;  and  it 
explained  the  gracious  nature  of  that  office,  for  we  are 
told  that  the  hearers  "bjire  him  witness,"  (assenting 
probably  to  the  justice  of  his  claim  as  the  Messiah,) 
and  '"wondered  at  the  gracious  words  Avhich  proceeded 
out  of  his  mouth;"  at  the  beneficent  nature  of  the  mis- 
sion which  was  represented  as  his  own. 

The  whole  of  our  Lord's  address  on  this  occasion 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  invaluable.  But  though 
we  are  not  gratified  with  this  discourse,  yet,  from  his 
other  sermons  upon  record,  from  the  general  object  of 
his  mission,  and  from  the  discourses  and  writings  of  his 
inspired  Apostles,  we  may  collect,  at  least  in  substance, 
what  he  would  probably  say,  concerning  the  persons 
here  described  and  the  gracious  office  of  their  Re- 
deemer. 

I.  Our  first  inquiry,  then,  shall  be  respecting  the 
character  or  circumstances,  of  the  persons  described  in 
my  text. 
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It  seems  dear  that  this  whole  passage  is  metaphorical; 
for  allowing  that  a  literal  sense  may  be  applied  to  parts 
of  it  with  propriety,  yet  there  are  other  parts  which 
will  not  bear  that  sense.  He  did,  indeed,  preach  the 
Gospel  to  those  who  were  literally  the  poor  of  the 
world;  and  gave  sight  to  those  who  were  naturally 
blind;  yet  he  did  not  literally  open  the  doors  of  prisons, 
to  give  deliverance  to  captives;  nor  did  he  literally  de- 
mand the  year  of  jubilee  for  his  nation,  at  which  the 
prophet  glanced  when  he  spoke  of  "the  acceptable  year 
of  tht;  Lord." 

Assuming,  therefore  a  metaphorical  signiiicatiou  of 
the  words,  we  must  consider  what  kind  of  ligurative 
bondage,  or  blindness,  or  poverty,  corresponds  best 
with  those  various  offices  of  mercy,  for  which  Messiah 
came:  and  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  this,  when 
we  reflect  that  he  came  to  be  a  Saviour  from  sin;  and 
that  the  state  of  sinners  is  frequently  illustrated  in  Scrip- 
ture by  the  very  images  which  the  prophet  here  em- 
ploys. 

I  would  observe,  however,  that  the  various  illustra- 
tions here  used  appear  not  to  represent  different  states 
or  characters,  but  to  give  different  views  of  the  same 
moral  condition.  He  who,  with  reference  to  the  power  of 
his  sins,  is  called  a  captive,  may,  with  respect  to  the  ig- 
norance and  darkness  of  mind  which  his  sin  produces,  be 
considered  as  ojie  deprived  of  sight. — These  images 
serve  only  to  present,  under  difft'rent  aspects,  the  sad 
state  of  those  whom  Christ  came  to  deliver,  and  the 
blessed  effects  of  that  deliverance.  With  regard  to 
these  persons,  they  seem  to  describe  two  things:  their 
actual  condition^  and  the  sense  which  they  themselves 
entertain  of  it. 

1.  Their  actual  condition  is  represented  as  very  de- 
plorable: for  what  image  can  express  greater  misery 
than  that  of  captives  treated  with  the  barbarous  rigour 
of  those  times;  immured  in  dungeons;  loaded  with  fet- 
ters; bruised  with  stripes;  perhaps  like  Zedekiah,  the 
unfortunate  king  of  Judah,  deprived   of  sight  as  well 
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as  liberty.  Yet  this  is  a  very  just  image  of  every  man's 
condition,  who  is  under  the  power  ot  sin.  He  is  a  slave 
to  ihr  most  cruel  tyrant;  a  prisoner  under  the  most  aw- 
ful condemnation;  a  captive,  tied  and  hound  with  iho 
chain  of  his  sins.  To  drop  the  metaj)hor — he  is  one 
exposed  to  the  wrath  of  an  oflended  God;  continuallv 
increasing  the  load  of  his  guilt;  the  sport  of  various 
evil  passions,  which  possess  and  harass  his  degraded 
mind;  havinji;  his  understanding  de])raved  by  sin;  the 
dupe  of  Satan's  aniiice,  and  the  victim  of  his  power 
and  malice;  such,  in  short,  that  if  he  repent  not,  the 
vengeance  of  heaven  must  overtake,  and  consign  him 
to  eternal  punishment. 

2.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  this  state  of 
sin,  comprehending  all  these  awful  circumstances  of 
misery  and  danger,  without  any  concern  about  it,  or 
even  any  distinct  perception  of  it.  A  poor  captive  in- 
deed, confined  in  prison,  cannot  well  be  insensil)le  to 
the  misery  of  his  condition,  nor  wholly  unconcerned 
for  his  deliverance;  but  a  sinner,  whose  state  is  justly 
compared  to  his,  may  be  destitute  of  all  such  feelings: 
and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  case  w  ith  the  generality  of  sin- 
ners. I  hey  are  unconcerned  about  their  sins.  They 
are  not  afraid  of  God'sjudgments.  They  see  little  or 
nothing  to  be  lamented  in  their  condition.  They  are 
not  only  "wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and 
blind,  and  naked,"  but  morally  dead  withal:  quite  in-^ 
sensible  to  the  misery  of  such  a  state. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the 
persons  here  represented.  Images  are  used  with  re- 
spect to  them,  which  describe  their  mind  as  deeply 
touched  with  the  sense  of  their  unhappiness.  They 
are  not  only  captives,  but  they  are  broken-hearted  in 
their  bondage.  The  good  news  of  redemption  is  to  be 
preached  to  tiiem;  which  would  be  no  glad  tidings  to 
those  who  felt  not  the  weight  of  their  chains:  the  year 
of  jubilee  is  to  be  proclaimed,  when  all  the  oppressed 
were  set  free:  which  would  be  most  acceptable  to  those 
who  were  most  sensible  of  their  calamity. 
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And  this  description  of  tiie  persons  who  shall  be  ben- 
efited by  the  salvation  of"  Christ  is  perCectlv  just,  and 
corresponds  strictly  with  the  v\ho]e  tenor  oi"  Scripture 
on  the  subj«  ct.  They  are  represented  in  Scripture  as 
being  sensible  of  the  misery  of  a  sinful  state,  and  desir- 
ous to  be  freed  from  it.  They  are  '-the  sick,"  who 
''need  a  physician;'"'  they  are  "the  thirsty,"  who  are 
invited  to  "drink  of  the  water  of  life;"  "the  weary," 
who  shall  enjoy  their  Saviour's  "rest."  It  is  the  long- 
ing soul  which  shall  be  satisfied,  and  the  hungry  soul 
which  shall  be  fdled  with  goodness.  "When  the  poor 
and  needy  stek  water,  and  there  is  none,  and  their 
touirue  faileth  for  thirsty  then  the  Lord  will  hear  them, 
and  open  rivers  to  them  in  high  places."  "Blessed  ate 
tht-y  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,"  (it  is 
"Written,)  "for  they  shall  be  filled."  "Whosoever  ask- 
eth  receiveth;  and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth;  and  to  him 
that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened."  "He  that  cometh 
unto  me,"  saith  Christ,  "I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out:" 
and  if  any  are  excluded,  it  is  because  "they  will  not 
come"  to  him,  "that  they  may  have  life." 

All  such  expressions  denote  the  true  Christian  tem- 
per, that  which  our  Lord  inculcated  under  the  names 
of  humility  and  poverty  of  spirit;  and  which  both 
Christ  and  his  A|)Osiles  meant  by  the  more  significant 
word  "repentance."  It  includes  a  consciousness  of  de- 
merit; a  due  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  of  compunction 
for  its  offence,  and  of  shame  ior  its  defilement;  a  sin- 
cere detestation  of  it,  and  anxiety  to  be  delivered,  both 
from  its  guilt  and  from  its  power.  This  is  the  disposi- 
tion supposed  in  my  text,  and  also  explicitly  required 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  a  necessary  preparative  for 
faith  in  Christ,  and  for  an  interest  in  his  salvation. 

This  frame  of  mind  may  comprehend  different  de- 
grees, or  even  kinds,  of  uneasiness  on  account  of  sin. 
The  metaphors  which  are  here  used,  illustrate  these. 
It  is  one  kind  of  distress  to  feel  the  pressure  of  poverty; 
it  is  another  to  endure  the  yoke  of  bondage;  and  a 
third,  to  lose  the  organ  of  sight.     So,  various  circura- 
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Stances  produce  various  forms  and  shades  (if  I  may  so 
call  iheni)  of  that  penitence  and  humiliation  for  sin 
whicii  arc  here  required.  The  deji;ree.  or  the  complex- 
ion, of  that  sorrow  which  men  feel  for  sin — their  sense 
of  unwcrthiness  and  painful  apprehension  on  account 
of  it — does  not  depend  altogether  upon  the  number 
and  enormity  of  their  trans<^ressions;  but  sometimes 
upon  the  nature  of  those  transgressions.  Some  are 
more  defiling,  and  cause  more  sensible  shame;  others 
are  more  criminal,  and  excite  greater  terror;  others, 
again,  disqualifi/  for  xutues  or  duties,  and  produce  more 
of  depression.  It  depends  often  upon  greater  or  less 
sensibility  of  conscience;  upon  higher  or  lower  m.eas- 
ures  of  knowledge;  upon  tempers  more  or  less  ingenu- 
ous; upon  admonitions  more  or  less  impressive;  upon 
warmer  or  fainter  love  of  God;  upon  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  accidents  or  peculiarities,  which  will  always 
diversify  the  feeling  in  different  minds.  What  con- 
cerns us  most,  therefore,  is  the  reality  of  the  disposi- 
tion. To  constitute  us  real  disciples  of  the  Saviour, 
our  repentance  must  be  "true,"  our  humility  genuine, 
our  desire  of  holiness  "unfeigned."  They  must  be 
such  as  the  metaphors  in  the  text  will  fitly  and  fairly 
illustrate. 

The  sum,  then,  of  what  we  learn  from  this  and  every 
other  passage  of  Scripture,  concerning  the  proper  char- 
acter of  the  objects  of  Christ's  salvation  is,  that  humil- 
iation, repentance,  and  desire  of  righteousness  form  the 
principal  features  of  it.  I  put  them  together  because 
they  are  united  in  fact.  We  may  view  them  separate- 
ly, if  we  please;  but  as  they  exist,  they  are  one  and  the 
same  disposition.  He  who  is  truly  humble  must  feel 
the  evil  of  sin,  and  consequently  desire  holiness.  He 
who  repents  must  of  course  be  humbled  for  transgres- 
sion, and  must  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness. 
Viewing  it,  then  as  one  disposition,  let  us  consider  that 
to  which  it  is  opposed.  And  what  is  this  but  careless- 
ness about  transgression;  insensibility  to  guilt;  "hard- 
ness of  heart."  as  the  Scriptures  call  it?  This  excludes 
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from  every  benefit  which  the  redemption  of  Christ  can 
confer;  for  if  repentance  and  faith  be  necessary,  then 
the  disposition  in  wiiich  they  can  have  no  place  must 
disquaHly  for  salvation.  Let  those,  then,  who  have 
hitherto  been  careless  about  their  sins;  who  have  never 
felt  them  a  burden  or  a  defilement;  who  have  been  sat- 
isfied with  their  condition,  and  have  not  even  wished 
for  one  more  perfect;  O  let  them  seriously  consider 
that,  in  this  state  of  misid,  they  are  not  even  objects  of 
the  salvation  of  Christ!  Let  them  put  the  question  to 
their  own  consciences,  Can  I  hope  that  God  has  sent 
his  Son  to  save  the  careless  ai.d  impenitent?  Did  the 
Redeemer  ever  intimate  that  such  characters  were  the 
objects  of  his  favour?  Can  1,  for  a  moment,  suppose 
that  he  prayed  ;md  agonized  for  such  as  should  refuse 
to  pray  for  themselves;  or  bore  the  heavy  punishment, 
of  sin,  that  they  might  continue  to  indulge  in  it;  or  led 
his  pure  and  holy  life,  that  they  might  spend  theirs  in 
thoughtlessness  and  folly?  Is  it  unreasonable,  if  God 
requires  a  disposition  prepared  for  mercy  before  he 
shews  mercy?  Is  it  not  just  that  the  moral  Governor  of 
the  world  should  demand  a  suitable  acknowledgment 
of  transgression,  a  proper  sorrow  for  our  offence,  and 
that  change  of  heart  and  conduct  without  which  such 
acknowledgments  are  vain?  Surely  it  cannot  be  imag- 
ined that  men's  carelessness  about  Divine  things  is  any 
excuse  for  their  neglect  of  them?  It  is  rather  an  aggra- 
vation of  their  sin:  for  it  arises  from  want  of  reverence 
for  God,  and  of  regard  to  his  commandments,  which  is 
in  itself  a  most  criminal  disposition.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  a  fair  character  and  mere  estimation  with 
our  fellow-creatures  will  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  holy 
God,  or  will  be  all  that  he  requires?  If  so,  what  need 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  son  of  God;  of  his  cross  and 
passion;  of  the  whole  dispensation  of  the  Gospel;  or  of 
any  such  thing  as  holiness? 

But  give  me  leave,  in  a  point  of  so  much  conse- 
quence, to  address  myself  immediately  to  yourselves. 
Amongst  those  who  hear  me,  are  doubtless  many  young 
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persons,  i2;ay  and  thouo;htless;  many  of  a  more  advanc- 
ed age,  imini^rsed  in  worldly  cares,  who  y«'t  aorce  in 
this  point,  that  thev  have  little  real  concern  about  the 
state  of  their  souls,  little  unt^asiness  about  their  sins,  or 
desire  to  lead  a  truly  reli;Lj:;ious  lite.  You  ;dl  hoj)e  to 
l)«^  saved;  but  I  entreat  you  to  consider  seriouslv  what 
kind  of  persons  are  the  objects  of  salvation.  Will  all 
of  all  descriptions  and  dis})ositions  be  saved?  If  not, 
there  must  be  some  discrimination  of  character,  with 
the  nature  of  which  you  ought  to  be  acquainted. 
Search,  then,  the  Scriptures,  that  you  may  Ije  ahle  to 
draw  this  line  for  \  ourselves.  See  there  whether 
Christianity  does  not  require  a  state  of  mind  with  re- 
spect to  religion,  the  very  reverse  of  what  you  possess. 
If  you  can  find  that  Christ  has  given  a  warrant  to  his 
disciples  for  negligence,  dissipation,  and  sin,  then  use 
the  liberty  which  he  has  given  you:  but  if  he  came  to 
save  those  only  who  repent,  whose  hearts  are  contrite, 
who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness;  then,  I  be- 
seech you,  rest  not  satisfied  with  your  state  till  you 
know  that  you  possess  that  character  which  will  stamp 
you  for  a  real  Christian. 

II.  Blessed  be  God,  however,  there  are  some  who 
know  their  unworthiness,  and  are  humbled  on  accoimt 
of  it.  'I  hese  are  the  persons  intended  in  my  text,  and 
such  will  gladlv  hear  the  second  point  we  were  to  con- 
sider; namely,  the  gracious  office  which  the  Redeemer 
sustains  to  save  them. 

This  office  is  here  delineated  under  several  views. 
Is  the  state  of  sinners  described  as  a  state  of  great  suf- 
fering? Christ  brings  them  deliverance.  As  a  state  of 
bondage?  He  grants  them  liberty.  Under  the  image 
of  a  broken  heart?  He  communicates  peace  and  conso- 
lation. Or  under  that  of  poverty?  He  tells  thetii  of 
recovered  birthrights,  and  of  a  glorious  inheritance 
above.  Divested  of  metaphor,  the  office  of  Christ  is 
to  expiate  guilt;  to  deliver  from  the  power  of  sin;  to 
impart  peace;  and  to  bestow  a  title  to  the  kingdom  of 
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heaven  on  all  who  are  of  the  character  described  in  my 
text. — Let  us  briefly  consider  these  several  offices. 

1.  Christ  takes  away  the  sin  of  those  who  truly  re- 
pent and  apply  to  him  by  faith.  For  he  offered  him- 
self a  victim  to  the  justice  of  the  Divine  law.  He  made, 
by  his  one  oblation  ofhimselion  the  cross,  once  otKered, 
a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.  This  sacrifice  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Father,  and  the  benefit  of  it  is  transferred  to  all  those 
who  repejit  and  believe  the  Gospel.  They  are  no  longer 
captives  detained  legally  or  irreclaimably  in  bonds: 
"The  prey  is  tnken  from  the  mighty.  The  lawful  cap- 
tive is  delivered."  'J'he  r;uisoui  is  paid,  and  the  price 
of  redemption  accepted  in  heaven. 

2.  They  are  freed  also  from  the  power  of  sin:  And 
this  not  merely  by  the  stronger  motives  to  holiness 
which  are  proposed  in  the  Gospel,  or  the  more  awful 
sanctions  of  the  Divine  law  which  Christ  has  set  before 
us,  but  by  the  positive  help  which  he  communicates 
through  his  Spirit  to  all  who  believe  on  him.  This  is 
one  of  the  distingnishino;  excellencies  of  the  Christian 
dispensation.  It  not  only  forbids  transgression,  but  as- 
sists and  enables  men  to  abstain  from  it.  "This  shall  be 
the  covenant  which  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel, 
after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord;  I  will  put  my  laws  in 
their  hearts,  and  in  their  minds  will  I  write  them; 
and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  thev  shall  be  to  me 
a  people." 

3.  It  is  the  office  of  the  Saviour  to  impart  peace 
to  the  soul.  And  shall  there  not  be  peace,  when 
the  hope  of  pardon  is  granted,  and  when  those  corrup- 
tions, which  are  the  bane  of  tranquillity,  are  restrained.'* 
Shall  there  not  be  peace,  when  the  treasures  of  infinite 
love  are  opened  to  the  soul,  and  it  is  recognized  as  a 
faithful  saying,  "that  God  so  loved  the  world,  as  to 
give  his  oidy-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  have  eternal  life.'*"  Shall  there  not  be 
peace  in  the  breast  which  feels  the  force  of  this  infer- 
ence, "He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  how  shall  h# 
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not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  nil  things?*'  Shall 
there  not  be  peace,  when  the  conscience  is  at  peace, 
when  tlie  passions  are  at  i)eace,  when  the  Gospel 
speaks  peace,  when  God  confirms  peace  to  the  soul? 
The  Gospel  is  the  ministration  of  peace.  Peace  is  the 
legac;y  of  Christ  to  his  Church.  '-Peace  1  leave  with 
you.  My  peace  I  give  unto  you."  "And  the  peace 
of  God  which  passcth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  the 
hearts  and  minds''  of  his  people  through  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  The  title  to  a  glorious  inheritance  is  also  confer- 
red by  him  upon  those  that  believe. — As  in  the  year 
of  jubilee,  every  inheritance  which  had  been  sold  re- 
verted to  its  original  owners;  as  every  debt  was  can- 
celled and  every  captive  set  free,  so  that  then  there  was 
an  end  of  bondage  and  poverty,  of  distress  and  disorder, 
and  a  new  civil  sera  commenced; — in  the  same  way 
does  the  Gospel  proclaim  a  jubilee  to  repenting  sinners. 
It  institutes  a  new  order  of  things  for  them;  with  new 
resources,  and  hopes,  and  privileges,  and  prospects: 
with  deliverance  from  the  thraldom  in  which  they  were 
involved;  release  from  all  debts  which  they  had  con- 
tracted; recovery  of  all  rights  which  they  had  alien- 
ated; and  restoration  to  their  franchises  and  hon- 
ours in  heaven.  Their  sins  are  pardoned;  their  nature 
is  renewed;  their  hearts  are  sanctified;  they  are  restor- 
ed to  all  which  they  had  lost  by  the  transgression  of 
their  first  parent.  Having  been  slaves,  they  are  become 
sons.  Having  lived  long  as  "aliens  and  strangers," 
they  are  now  made  ''fellow  citizens  with  the  saints  and 
of  the  household  of  God." 

Thus  we  see  that  Christ  came  upon  earth  to  confer 
various  important  blessings  upon  mankind:  but  our 
title  to  these  blessings  depends  upon  our  possessing  the 
character  to  w  hich  they  are  appropriated;  and  our  en- 
joyment of  them,  upon  our  embracing  by  faith  that 
Gospel  which  is  the  medium  by  which  they  are  com- 
municated. We  see,  therefore,  again,  the  evil  of  a 
car(;less  disposition.  It  prevents  attention  to  that  Gos- 
pel by  the  knowledge   and  realizing  apprehension   of 
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which  those  blessings  arc  conferred.  At  tiiis  season, 
then,  in  which  we  celebrate  the  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  (jod,  and  meditate  upon  the  hope  set  before  us,  let 
us  pay  particular  attention  to  this  point.  Let  us  aee 
that  we  have  that  humble  penitent  disposition  which 
the  Gospel  requires.  Let  us  learn  to  be  thankful  to 
God  for  his  inestimable  gift;  thankful  from  the  experi- 
ence of  its  value,  from  tlie  enjoyment  of  the  freedom, 
peace,  and  hope  which  it  communicates.  These  bles- 
siiigs  are  of  the  most  valuable  kind:  they  deserve  the 
highest  return  of  praise;  the\^  are  a  gift  worthy  of  God, 
who  bestowed,  and  of  the  astonishing  means  which 
were  devised  to  convey  them.  But  take  these  away, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  is  departed.  It  sinks 
down  to  a  mere  system  of  ethics.  It  no  longer  an- 
swers to  the  title  which  it  bears:  "glad  tidings  of  great 
joy."  The  characteristic  title  of  '•^ Saviour''''  becomes 
an  empty  name,  and  the  whole  system  becomes  little 
better  than  a  modification  of  philosophy;  a  set  of  pure 
rules  and  decent  ceremonies  alone.  But  we  have  not 
so  learned  Christ. 

J  recommend,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject  to  those  persons,  and  1  believe  they 
are  not  a  few,  who  are  in  some  degree  persuaded  of  their 
guilt  and  unvvorthiness,  but  who  rest  in  that  persua- 
sion witliout  taking  any  steps,  at  least  any  proper 
steps,  to  remove  them.  I  say,  without  taking  proper 
steps  ;  for  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  methods  to 
which  our  minds  will  have  recourse  when  the  con- 
science is  oppressed  with  guilt.  I  do  not  merely  speak 
of  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  infidelity;  or  fleeing 
for  refuge  to  dissipation  or  to  vice;  of  studiously  ban- 
ishing all  serious  thought  upon  the  subject.  These 
are  the  resources  of  the  disingenuous,  and  of  the  hard- 
ened sinner.  But  I  speak  rather  of  the  palluclives, 
which  many  are  disposed  to  apply, — remedies  short  of 
that  which  alone  is  complete  and  satisfactory.  Such 
persons  will  acknowledge  their  guilt,  but  they  flatter 
themselves  that  it  may  be  less  than  their  fears  represent 
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it.     They  arc  not  quite  sure  that  they   have  not  pro- 
posed  an  unnecessarv  degree  of  strictness:  they  think 
that  God  may  prove  more  merciful  than  He  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Scriptures;  or  they  depend  on  good  qual- 
ities to  redeem  had  actions,  and  are  disposed  to    think 
their  own  both  numerous  and    vahiable.     They  prom- 
ise yet  greater  amendtrjent  and  a  higher  degree  of  pu- 
rity   hereafter;  and  thus,  in  any  or  all    of  these  ways, 
they  seek  to  obtain  a  peace  which  at  the    best   is    but 
short-lived  and  deceitful,  and  which  will  fail  those  who 
trust  to  it  when   they  need  it  most.     Believe    me,   my 
brethren,  there  is  no  solid   peace  to  be  found    but  in   a 
sincere  and  faithful  application  to  the  Saviour.    Extenu- 
ation of  e;uilt,  or  confidence  in  our  own  power  of  amend- 
ment will  but  increase    the   evil.     Dismiss  such    vain 
expectations.     Come  at  once  to  Christ,   as  guilty  and 
miserable  sinners;  confess  to  him  your  sin,  and  implore 
from    him  grace  to  know  it  better.     Give  up  all  sub- 
terfuges, and  place  your  whole  trust  in  the  Saviour  of 
sinners.     In  his  j)romises,  and  in  his  intercession,  you 
may  find  solid  peace.     And  be  persuaded,  in  applying 
to  him,  that  it  is  his  whoh^  yoke  which  you  must  take 
upon  you;  that  all  partial  reformation  will    be  useless: 
you  must  beconje  his  disciples  in    spirit    and   in   truth; 
nor  can  vou  enjoy  any  solid  peace  till  this  is  the  case. 
But  when   once    the  heart,    abandoning  its  refuges   of 
vanity  and  lies,  is  disposed    cordially    to    embrace  the 
Gospel-salvation,    and    to   surrender   itself    wholly    to 
Christ,  then  the  promises  of  my  text  will  be  found  true 
in  their  fullest  extent.     The   broken    hearted    will  be 
liealed,  deliverance   will  be    granted    to   the    captives, 
and  a  jubilee  })roclaimed  to  the  destitute  and  hopeless. 
Then  the  benefits  of  this  salvation  will  be  clearly  known; 
and  they  will  be  found  to  be  Avorthy  of  all  which  has 
been  done  to  procine  them. 

May  we  thus  yield  ourselves  to  God  in  Christ,  that 
we  may  enjoy  these  benefits  in  time  and  through  all 
eternitv!     Amen. 


SERMON   XIX. 


THE  DUTY  OF  GLORIFYING  GOD 


1  Cor.  X.  31. 

Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

ONE  great  object  of  religion  is  to  bring  men  to  a  sense 
of  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  God.  It  is  declared  of 
the  unregenerate  (as  distinguished  from  the  righteous,) 
that  God  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts;  that  ''they  have 
no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes;"  that  they  are  "with- 
out God  in  the  world;"  that  they  are  "lovers  of  pleas- 
ure more  than  lovers  of  God."  On  the  contrary,  real 
Christians  are  described  as  living  no  longer  to  them- 
selves, but  unto  God;  as  serving,  fearing,  and  loving 
God;  as  putting  their  trust  in  him,  and  as  doing  every 
thing  to  his  glory. 

The  precept,  therefore,  which  is  given  in  my  text  is 
not  to  be  viewed  as  a  mere  command  to  practise  any 
particular  branch  of  virtue,  but  rather  as  an  exhortation 
to  adopt  and  employ  that  general  principle  of  true  re- 
ligion which  will  not  only  direct  to  all  virtue,  but  sanct 
tify  even  the  common  actions  of  life. 
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Let  US,  llioicforc,  iiK[niro  into  tlie  general  nature  of 
this  principle,  and  then  endeavour  to  elucidate  ts  ope- 
ration by  tracing  its  inlluence  upon  our  ordinary  con- 
duct. 

1.  To  understand  the  nature  of  the  principle  w'lich 
St.  Paul  here  inculcates,  we  should  observe  the  cises 
before  him,  in  the  context  from  which  he  takes  occasion 
to  prescribe  this  general  rule. 

This  chapter  contains  advice  upon  three  particuar 
cases  of  conscience.  'The  first  respects  the  lawfulness 
of  assisting  at  idolatrous  feasts;  such  as  were  held  m 
pagan  temples,  and  in  honour  of  the  pagan  worship. 
Of  these  entertainments,  some  Christians,  it  appears, 
who  were  less  careful  to  please  God  than  to  gratify 
their  worldly  connexions,  condescended  to  partake,  and 
justified  their  conduct  by  an  argument  of  this  kind; 
That  an  idol  was,  in  fact,  nothing;  that  it  was  a  deity 
of  mere  imagination;  and  that,  therefore,  what  was  of- 
fered in  sacrifice  to  idols  had  nothing  in  it  which  could 
pollute;  that  it  could  have  contracted  no  defilement  by 
this  use;  nor  be  at  all  less  proper  for  food  than  flesh 
which  had  not  been  sacrificed.  To  this  the  Apostle 
replies,  that  certainly  an  idol  was  nothing;  yet  still, 
since  the  principle  upon  which  idolatrous  sacrifices 
were  offered  was  the  worship  of  false  gods,  or,  as  he 
might  more  fitly  call  it,  devils,  he  could  say  no  less  of 
the  compliance  than  that  it  was  "holding  fellowship 
with  devils;"  and,  therefore,  absolutely  unlawful.  "Ye 
cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  of  the 
table  of  devils."  "Do  we  provoke  the  Lord  to  jeal- 
ousy.''" 

The  second  case  was  that  of  buying  such  flesh  in  the 
market:  for  whatever  part  of  the  animal  was  not  con- 
sumed on  the  altar,  or  distributed  for  presents  and  en- 
tertainments, was  exposed  publicly  to  sale.  And  to 
this  the  Apostle  gives  his  decided  sanction.  "Whatso- 
ever is  sold  in  the  shambles,  that  eat,  asking  no  ques- 
tion for  conscience  sake  "  Beinir  desioned  for  com- 
mon  food,  it  is  not  liable  to  the  same  objection   with 
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what  is  appropriated  to  idolatrous  feasting:  for  the  of- 
fence does  not  consist  in  eating  what  was  slain  for  sac- 
rifice, but  in  eating  of  it  on  such  occasions;  where  it  is 
scandalously  abused,  to  the  dishonour  of  him  who  gave 
it.  The  otiier  is  its  legitiaiate  and  appointed  use. 
Eat,  therefore,  without  inquuy  and  without  scruple: 
"for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof." 
He  gave  cattle  for  the  use  of  man:  nothing  can  annul 
his  grant  to  you,  but  your  own  wilful  perversion  of  it. 

The  third  case  respected  the  propriety  of  eating  these 
isame  meats  at  the  table  of  an  heathen  acquaintance; 
and  this  is  resolved  like  the  last.  Being  invited  as  to 
a  common  meal,  you  are  in  general  to  partake  of  it  as 
such,  without  eithei-  uneasiness  or  remark.  "Whatso- 
ever is  set  before  you,  eat,  asking  no  question  for  con- 
science sake."  But  are  you  officiously  told  that  it  is  a 
portion  of  the  sacrifice?  Or  would  a  weak  brother,  who 
regards  it  as  defiled,  consider  God  as  dishonoured  by 
your  participation  ot  it?  Then  abstain,  on  both  these 
accounts,  "for  his  sak^  that  shewed  it;"  to  satisfy  your 
informer,  that  you  giv(  no  countenance  to  such  things; 
and  also,  "for  conscienie  sake;"  for  the  sake  of /m5  con- 
science, who  may  be  vounded  or  scandalized,  or  en- 
snared by  your  connivaice.  it  might  be  lawful  for 
you;  but  things  lawful  are  not  always  expedient.  It 
might  be  lawful;  but  it  would  not  edify.  Disregard 
not,  then,  the  edificatioi  of  your  brother;  respect  his 
weakness.  Deem  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  your  absti- 
nence that  you  might  otherwise  grieve  him,  or  incur 
the  risk  of  corrupting  his  integrity,  by  warranting  what 
he  esteems  a  crime.  The  principle,  therefore,  is  the 
same  whether  you  eat,  or  whether,  under  these  or  any 
other  peculiar  circumstances,  you  abstain.  In  both, 
you  shew  a  respect  to  God:  in  the  one,  by  enjoying 
his  bounty  with  thankfulness,  as  he  designed;  in  the 
other,  by  giving  proof  of  your  sincerity  in  his  service, 
and  by  respecting  even  that  scrupulosity  in  your  breth- 
ren, which  arises  from  their  reverence  for  him.  This 
leads  to  the  general  conclusion,  not  only  in  these  cases 
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but  in  all  others, — "Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,"  or  ab- 
stain Trom  either;  in  a  word,  "whatever  }e  do,  do  all 
to  the  j;lory  of  God." 

We  see,  then,  that  the  principle  here  inculcated  is 
of  the  soundest,  most  enlifihtentul,  and  vigilant  kind; 
sound,  as  forbidding  strictly  w  hatever  is  really  an  of- 
fence: enlightened,  as  it  discriminates  what,  is  sinful 
from  what  only  seems  so  to  be:  and  wytchfnl,  in  attend- 
ing not  merely  to  an  action  as  it  stands  alone,  but  even 
to  those  possible  effects  of  it  which  might  bring  dis- 
honour to  God.  What  is  wrong  in  itself  is  not  allow- 
ed on  any  plea  of  convenience,  or  in  consideration  of 
circumstances  which  may  seem  to  palliate  the  evil; 
but  is  to  be  rejected  absolutely,  and  without  reserve. 
What  is  blameable  only  on  accoun:  of  mischiefs  which 
it  may,  incidentally,  produce,  neecfe  not  be  too  scrupu- 
lously avoided,  when  it  can  have  lo  such  consequence; 
and  yet  a  probability  that  such  effects  may  follow,  is 
to  be  considered  as  bringing  actions  the  most  indiffer- 
ent within  the  catalogue  of  sins  The  great  rule  of 
our  life  must  be  regard  to  God'i  honour;  and  this  rule 
must  be  applied  on  occasions  v^en  we  perhaps  think 
little  of  responsibility.  "Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatever  ye  do,"  says  the  Apoitle,  "do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God."  This  is  the  end  whidi  he  proposes  for  all  our 
actions.  There  are  different  (nds,  which  we  may  pro- 
pose to  ourselves,  or  others  nrwy  propose  to  us.  There 
are  uses  of  all  his  gifts  whi'h  he  h  mself  prescribes. 
There  are  contrary  uses  to  vhich  we,  or  others,  may 
pervert  them.  Our  conduct,  though  in  itself  blameless, 
may  still  be  dishonourable  D  Him;  from  the  light  in 
which  others  may  view  it,  and  the  ill  effect  it  may  have 
on  their  minds. — But  in  all  such  cases  what  dishon- 
ours, or  seems  likely  to  dishonour,  Him,  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed as  sin:  what  promotes,  or  bids  fair  to  promote,  His 
glory,  must  be  deemed  of  strict  obligation. 

H.  Having  thus  examined  the  nature  of  the  principle, 
let  us  proceed  to  shew  its  operation  in  sanctifying  the 
common  actions  of  life. 
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It  is  not  often  that  the  best  of  men  have  a  due  sense 
of  the  vahje  of  Christian   principle,    in  this    point  of 
view.     And  as  to  the  world  at  large,  tiiey   can  scarce- 
ly understand  the  application  of  it.  With  them,  relrgion 
is  confined  to  acts  of  worship;  morality  is  the  principle 
of  our  duty  to  man;  and  interest,  inclination,  custom, 
convenience  are  to  direct  the   vast  variety   of   himian 
actions,  which  are   less    perfectly   of  the   moral   kind. 
Thus,  in  all  the  ordinary  coiiduct  of  their  lives,  in  their 
business  and  their  amusements;  in  the  connexions   they 
form,  and  the  society  they  frequent:  in  the  use  of  their 
time,  their  inlluence,  their  fortune,  or  their  talents;  in  the 
management  of  their  families;  in  their  habits  of  personal 
indulgence;  in  their    common  discourse;  in  their  gen- 
eral bearing  and  behaviour,  they  live  altogether   with- 
out regard  to  God.     Of  any    end    besides  their    own 
gratification;  of  any   control,  but  from  themselves  or 
the  world;  of  any  duties,  except   decency  and  discre- 
tion, they  have  no  thought;  and  if  the  glory  of  God  be 
adverted    to,  they    do   not  understand  how  it  is  to  be 
made  the  object  of  their  concern.  There  are,  perhaps, 
few   more  fatal  mistakes,  than    to  suppose  that    God 
is  glorified  only  by  expressions  of  reverence,    or  acts 
of  worship.  We  glorify  him  just  as  truly,  when,  through 
the  whole  progress  of  ordinary  life,   we  keep    his   de- 
signs, his  honour,   his  cause,  in  view,   as   we    keep  in 
view  our  own  interest,  or  the  reputation  and  wishes  of  a 
respected  parent;  when  instead    of  counteracting,   af- 
fronting, or  injuring  him,  we  do  him  homage  and   ser- 
vice as  we  have  occasion,  and  make  it,  generally,   our 
object  to  please  him.     Such  a   principle  will    sanctify 
our  whole  conduct.     It  will  set  a  sacred  stamp  of  sanc- 
tity   and  honour   even  on    little    things.     In  the   bold 
imagery  of  the    prophet  Zechariah,  ''  there    shall    be 
upon  the  bells  of  the  horses.    Holiness  to  the  Lord." 
What  is  meanest  and  most  insignificant  shall  have  its  use 
in  his  service,    and    enjoy  the  full  privilege  of  a  con- 
secration. 

Vol.  II.  12 
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But  let  us  take  a  particular  instance  or  two.  Take 
first  the  duties  of  any  hunihle  and  laborious  calliuii; — 
of  an  husbandman,  of  a  mechanic,  of  a  servant,  of  one 
who  must  lal)our  for  a  subsistence,  and  whose  whole 
time  is  occupied  in  the  work  of  liis  vocation.  If  a  man 
submits  to  this  lot,  as  a  mere  act  of  necessity:  if  he 
goes  through  his  toil  with  cheerfulness,  because  he  thus 
supj)lies  liis  wants,  or  procures  his  humble  comforts, 
or  hopes,  one  day  to  im[)rove  his  condition;  thoujrh  he 
may  be  acting  well  and  wisely,  in  some  points  of  view, 
he  does  nothniii  to  the  glory  of  God.  But  suppose 
that  he  thus  reflects  on  his  condition,  and  that  he  ha- 
bituates himself  to  act  from  such  considerations  as  these: 
''lam  poor  indeed,  and  must  labour  that  I  may  live: 
but  who  has  placed  me  in  this  situation.'^  Was  it  not 
God  who  made  us  all,  and  who  onhiins  for  each  of  us 
what  he  tiiinks  fit,  making  some  poor  and  some  rich; 
dispensing  health  and  strength  to  some,  and  sickness 
or  infirmity  to  others;  bestowing  on  some  great  parts 
and  great  advantages,  w  hile  he  afifords  to  others  onlv  a 
narrow  understanding  and  scanty  means  of  improve- 
ment? What  though  I  am  doomed  to  labour — is  it  not 
the  common  doom.'^  Has  not  God  ordained  that  man 
shall  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow?  Is  it  not,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  the  necessary  condition  of 
the  greater  part  of  mankind?  And,  as  he  has  appointed 
this  lot  for  me,  am  I  not  doing  his  will  when  engaged 
in  my  daily  occupations,  as  much  as  one  who,  with 
more  leisure,  is  more  constantly  engaged  in  attendance 
upon  his  worship?  I  will  therefore  go  to  my  labour 
cheerfully:  I  will  piusue  it  diligently,  as  God's  ap- 
pointment: I  will  consider  this  as  my  place  in  the  great 
family  of  his  creatures,  and  endeavour  to  serve  him 
in  it;  doing  the  duties  of  my  station  with  a  humble, 
thankful,  devoted  mind;  honouring  him  before  men  by 
its  appropriate  virtues;  looking  to  him  for  my  support; 
thanking  him  for  my  success;  acting  always  under  his 
eye,  and  as  bound  to  consult  his  pleasure."  Such  views 
would  consecrate  the  labours  of  the  day.   Thus  would 
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a  man  be  glorifying  God,  not  only  on  the  Sabbatli,  but 
throngliont  the  whole  week;  not  only  while  he  bowed 
his  knee  in  prayer,  but  while  he  was  occii|jied  in  the 
common  business  of  his  calling.  Let  it  be  well  ob- 
served, however,  that  it  is  not  by  his  diligence  or  his 
cheerfulness,  considered  in  themselves,  that  he  thus 
gives  glory  to  God;  but  by  this  diligence  and  cheerful- 
ness, as  they  spring  from  true  religious  principle;  from 
a  regard  to  the  great  Master  who  has  assigned  him 
liis  place,  and  prescribed  his  duties  in  the  world. 

But  there  may  be  a  question  of  some  importance 
here.  Are  these  reflections  to  be  continually  passing  in 
the  mind?  Or,  is  nothing  done  to  the  glory  of  God, 
when  we  do  not  place  it  thus  distinctly  before  us,  as 
our  express  and  particular  object?  I  answer.  When 
the  principle  exists  and  thrives,  such  reflections  will  of 
course  be  frequently  occurring.  Under  the  influence 
of  that  Spirit,  "without  whom  nothing  is  strong, 
nothing  is  holy,"  it  is  by  these  representations  of  truth 
and  duty  that  we  must  maintain  it  against  other  prin- 
ciples which  will  be  struggling  in  the  bosom.  But  when 
it  is  well  formed  and  established,  we  shall  act  by  it,  on 
all  common  occasions,  not  so  much  from  reflection  as 
from  habit;  and  be  led  into  the  feelings  and  duties 
which  our  object  demands,  without  recalling  it  ex- 
pressly to  our  thoughts.  A  parent  who  lives  for  the 
w^elfare  of  her  child,  has  no  need  to  reason  with  her- 
self upon  the  matter;  nor,  in  every  single  act  which  pro- 
motes her  object,  to  have  it  strongly  or  expressly  in 
her  eye.  She  feels,  rather  than  reasons,  she  acts  ratiier 
from  habit  than  deliberation.  And  so  they  who  live  to 
the  glory  of  God,  having  formed  the  habits  of  their 
life  upon  that  principle  may  go  on  regularly  in  those 
habits,  with  all  suitable  feelings,  and  in  the  practice  of 
all  required  duties;  yet  referring  to  the  principle  itself  in 
serious  moments,  and  on  graver  occasions  alone.  We 
act,  in  general,  from  habit  rather  than  from  reflection; 
and,  for  want  of  attending  to  this,  many  persons  of  scru- 
pulous minds  have  been  led  into  great  perplexity.   They 
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have  possessed  the  principle  of  regard  to  God,  but  they 
have  mistaken  the  mode  of  its  operation.  'J  hey  have 
looked  back,  therefore,  upon  a  day  of  useful  labour  in 
the  duties  of  their  calling,  as  a  day,  if  not  lost,  yet  not 
spent  to  his  glory,  because  not  passed  in  acts  of  worship, 
nor  in  express  purposes  of  honouring  him:  and,  re- 
viewing their  whole  lives  in  this  spirit  have  rendered 
themselves  unhappy  by  the  very  uprightness  of  their  in- 
tentions. Just  views,  however,  of  the  subject  are  far  from 
having  a  tendency  to  distress  the  upright  heart:  on  the 
contrary,  they  will  do  more  than  any  thing  else  to  al- 
leviate its  burdens.  How  cheerfully  would  a  good 
man  go  forth  to  his  labour,  could  he  regard  his  daily  oc- 
cupations as  the  service  of  his  God!  Under  this  per- 
suasion, how  calm  and  tranquil  would  his  mind  be  kept! 
How  well  would  he  be  guarded  against  murmuring  or 
sloth,  and  consoled  under  the  little  disappointments  and 
petty  vexations  of  his  existence!  How  light  and  peace- 
ful would  those  slumbers  be  which  he  should  have  pro- 
cured by  conscious  diligence,  under  the  eye  of  his  ap- 
proving Master  in  heaven!  God  exacts  no  superstitious 
regard;  and  he  reckons  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
our  duties  as  his  appointment,  among  the  services  which 
he  will  own  and  recompense. 

2.  Let  me  briefly  shew  the  operation  of  this  same 
principle  in  another  instance. — There  are  various  pe- 
culiar duties  attached  to  every  rank  and  relation  in  life; — 
to  parents  and  children,  for  example;  to  husband  and 
wife;  to  master  and  servant.  The  duties  of  these  re- 
lations may  be  performed,  and  decently  performed, 
without  any  regard  to  God.  A  heathen  parent  may 
have  a  tenderness  of  affection  for  his  children,  which  all 
mankind  must  admire.  A  husband  and  wife,  without 
any  principle  of  religion,  may  yet  be  united  in  the  clos- 
est bonds  of  love.  And  a  master  may  be  kind,  or  a 
servant  faithful,  on  whom  the  authority  of  their  com- 
mon Master  in  heaven  would  have  no  influence.  In 
such  cases,  natural  affections,  or  ordinary  motives,  do 
that,  in  part,  which  the  aid  and  control  of  a   higher 
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principle  Avould  enable  them  to  do  much  better; — nnd 
God  is  only  so  far  glorified,  as  the  general   order   and 
harmony  of  his  creatures  demonstrates  the  perOn'tion 
of  the  Creator.     But  where  the  heart  is  renewed,  and 
a  regard  to  God  implanted,    the  influence  of  this  prin- 
ciple will  extend  to  the  various  relations  of  life,  and  all 
their  duties  be  placed  on  a  new  footing.    St.  Paul  ex- 
plains this,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians:    "Whatso- 
ever ye  do,"  says  he,  "in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in    the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  How?  He  proceeds  to  shew 
us:  "  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands. 
as  it  is  fit  in  tiie  Lord."     ^'Children,  obey  your  parents 
in  all  things;    for  this  is  well  pleasing  to  the    Lord." 
'■^Servants,  obey  in  all  things  your  masters  according  to 
the  flesh;  not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers,  but  in 
singleness  of  heart,  fearing  God.     And    whatever   ye 
do,   do  it  heartily  as  to  the  Lord,  and   not    unto    men; 
knowing  that  of  the  Lord   ye  shall  receive  the  reward 
of  the  inheritance:  for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ." 

It  is  thus,  then,  that  our  regard  to  God's  honour  should 
appear.  It  is  thus  that  the  consideration  of  his  will, 
of  his  presence,  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  ///wj,  and 
the  recompense  we  may  expect  from  Him,  are  to  bear 
upon  the  relations  and  upon  the  whole  conduct  of  life. 
Whatever  we  do,  there  must  be  an  aim  and  object  be- 
yond all  that  sense,  or  worldly  prudence,  or  natural 
feelings,  would  suggest.  Some  reference  directly,  or  re- 
motely, to  the  will  of  God,  to  our  business  in  life  as  his 
appointment;  to  the  credit  and  advancement  of  his 
cause  in  the  world;  to  our  own  spiritual  benefit,  should 
be  a  ruling  motive  of  our  conduct:  something  which 
leads  us,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  to  deny  ourselves, 
and  to  act  as  we  should  not  act  merely  for  our  own 
gratification:  something  which  would  propose  an  end 
above  that  of  worldly  men,  even  in  common  cases — 
even  where  the  action,  as  distinct  from  its  principle, 
appeared  the  same.  Thus  our  very  amusemer.is  and 
relaxations  should  be  enjoyed  vpo7i  principle.  As  far 
as  they  are  subservient  to  right  ends,  they  may  be  in- 
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(luli^ed  with  a  good  conscience,  nay,  considered  even 
as  a  diity;  but  when  they  transoross  their  proper 
bounds;  when  thoy  engross  the  licart,  or  dissipate  the 
mind,  or  waste  our  time,  or  unfit  us  for  the  service  of 
God, — tl)en  the  principle  of  regard  to  his  glory  should 
le;id  us  to  retrench  or  abandon  thern. 

Thus,  too,  the  food  and  rest  which  we  require  should 
be  taken  upon  Christian  principles, — When  we'  eat,  or 
drink,  or  sleep,  fur  the  needlul  refreshment  of  naiure, 
are  thankfid  to  God  for  such  refreshment,  and  desire 
that  the  strength  thus  recruited  may  be  spent  in  his  ser- 
vice,— we  do  it  to  the  glory  of  God.  But  if,  on  the 
oth^r  JKind,  we  give  way,  in  any  of  these  things,  to  im- 
moderate indulgence;  if  we  have  no  end  in  view  but 
the  gratification  of  carnal  desires,  no  wish  but  to  pro- 
long a  life  of  pleasure  and  of  sin,  we  are  acting  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  this  precept  of  the  Apostle.  Thus 
our  principle  should  be  called  into  exercise  on  all  oc- 
casions. Do  we  receive  an  insult,  or  are  we  treated 
with  neglect?  It  should  induce  us  to  curb  the  pride  and 
indignation  of  our  hearts,  and  make  us  respect  the  com- 
mand of  Christ; — to  "put  away  wrath,"  and  "follow 
after  meekness."  It  should  lead  us  to  follow  his  ex- 
ami)le,  "who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again: 
when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not,  but  committed 
himself  to  God"  as  his  Judge. — Do  we  meet  with  trials 
and  disappointments.'^  I'here  should  be  a  ready  recur- 
rence to  the  principle  which  teaches  us  to  "hear  the 
rod,  and  him  who  hath  appointed  it;"  to  "possess  our 
souls  in  patience;"  and  to  testify  our  regard  to  God  by 
a  calm  and  humble  resignation  to  his  uill.  In  a  word, 
the  principle  upon  which  we  act,  if  we  dt^sire  to  glorify 
him,  should  be  one  which  manifests  itself  more  or  less 
clearly,  in  all  the  occurrences  of  life. 

Such,  then,  are  the  objects  we  shall  keep  in  view, 
and  such  the  motives  from  which  we  shall  act,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  feel  the  power  and  possess  the  true  spirit, 
of  the  Gospel. — And  now  let  us  turn  to  our  own  con- 
sciences and  hearts.     What  is  our  prevailing  principle? 
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Is  it  tho  fear  and  love  of  God?  Or  is  it  our  oun  grati- 
ficatioij,  or  temporal  advan!ao;e  alone?  1  say  aloiic,  be- 
cause we  mav  conscientiously  seek  our  own  advantage 
wlien  it  is  in  subserviency  to  the  will  of  God.  That 
w  ill  and  our  own  interest  j)oint  frequently  to  the  same 
line  of  conduct.  But,  at  all  events,  we  siiould,  in  gen- 
eral, judge  of  our  state,  not  so  much  by  any  single  ac- 
tion, whether  good  or  bad,  (for  this  seldom  determines 
the  character,)  as  by  the  general  inclination  of  our 
minds  and  the  grand  principles  upon  which  we  act 
through  life.  For  there  is  one  ruling  principle  with  us 
all:  we  live  either  to  God  or  to  ourselves.  By  nature, 
every  man  lives  to  himself.  By  grace,  he  begins  to 
live  to  God;  and  in  proportion  to  ihe  better  knowledge 
he  obtains,  and  the  greater  degree  of  love  to  God  and 
to  Christ  which  his  faith  in  the  Gospel  inspires,  in  that 
proportion  he  not  only  enlarges  the  sphere  of  his  duties, 
but  performs  them  more  and  more  "after  a  godly  sort." 
Grace  in  the  heart  is  like  a  little  leaven,  which,  by  de- 
grees, leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  It  is  a  principle  in- 
fused which,  bv  little  and  little,  extends  its  influence 
throuiih  all  the  actions  of  life.  It  regulates  our  words 
and  our  thoughts;  moderates  our  desires;  corrects  our 
tempers;  accompanies  us  into  our  closets,  and  into  the 
scenes  of  our  worldlv  business:  teaching  us  that,  in  all 
things  and  by  all  ways,  we  should  glorify  the  name  of 
God,  and  abound  in  the  fruits  of  righteousness  which 
are  by  Christ  .lesusto  his  praise. 

Again:  Let  this  subject  convince  us  of  the  error  of 
those  who  confine  religion  to  devotional  duties.  No: 
religion  is  not  merely  an  act  of  homage  paid  upon  our 
b(  Jided  knees  to  God;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  closet 
and  the  church,  nor  is  it  restrained  to  the  hours 
of  the  Sa!)bath:  it  is  a  general  principle  extend- 
ing; to  a  man's  whole  conduct,  in  every  transaction 
and  in  every  plaee.  I  know  no  mistake  which  is 
more  danoerous,  than  that  which  lavs  down  devotional 
feeiinjTs  alone  as  the  test  of  true  religion.  He,  indeed, 
whose  piety  is  genuine,  will  pour  forth  his  heart  to 
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God  ill  supplication,  or  in  ascriptions  of  holy  praise. 
A  cold  and  heartless  form  is  foreign  to  the  very  nature 
of  Christian  worship.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
being  very  constant  in  this  duty,  and  feeling  much  un- 
der tlie  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  while  the  common 
])rinciples  of  action  are  of  a  worldly  kind,  and  the  con- 
duct such  as  by  no  means  "shines  before  men,  so  that 
they  may  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Let 
us  be  convinced  that  all  prayer,  all  preaching,  all 
knowledge,  are  but  means  to  attain  a  superior  end;  and 
that  end  the  sanctiiication  of  the  heart  and  of  all  the 
principles  upon  which  we  are  daily  acting.  Till  our 
Christianity  appears  in  our  conversation,  in  our  busi- 
ness, in  our  pleasures,  in  the  aims  and  objects  of  our 
life,  we  have  not  attained  a  conformity  to  the  image  of 
our  Saviour,  nor  have  we  learned  his  Gospel  aright. 

Lastly:  would  we  possess  this  principle  of  doing  all 
things  to  the  glory  of  God,  let  us  first  seek  to  have  the 
love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts.  The  effect  is 
a  great  one;  the  motive  which  produces  it  must  there- 
fore be  powerful.  Let  us  love  God  and  we  shall  serve 
him  faithfully  and  universally.  And  here  we  perceive  the 
efficacy  of  the  Gospel  to  produce  this  great  change  in 
man.  "We  all,"  says  the  Apostle,  "beholding,  as  in  a 
glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord."  The  Gospel  shews  us  our  ruin  without  God. 
It  discovers  to  us  the  misery  of  our  fallen  nature;  al- 
ways mistaking  the  path  of  happiness,  and  striking  into 
many  devious  paths  where  happiness  never  can  be  found. 
It  reveals  a  Saviour  to  us;  an  heavenly  Director,  to 
guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.  It  proclaims  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  through  his  blood,  and  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  our  souls  by  his  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  par- 
doned, thus  encouraged,  we  seek  to  run  the  way  of  his 
commandments.  Gratitude  and  affection  begin  to  rule 
in  our  breasts.  The  love  of  Christ  now  constrains  us 
to  live  no  longer  to  ourselves,  but  "to  Him  who  loved 
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US  and  gave  himself  for  us."  Thus  we  begin  to  serve 
God,  and  thus  we  continue  to  obey  him.  Fresh  dis- 
plays of  his  power  and  mercy  overcome  our  continual 
propensity  to  backslide,  and  lead  us  to  "run  with  pa- 
tience the  race  that  is  set  before  us."  Self-denial  is 
cheerfully  practised.  The  operation  of  Divine  grace 
is  extended  through  all  branches  of  our  conduct;  and 
we  endeavour,  in  earnest,  "whether  we  eat  or  drink, 
or  whatever  we  do,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 
Ame?i. 


Vol.   II.  13 


SERMON   XX. 


PROOFS  AND  REASONS  OF  THE  SUFFERINGS 
OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD- 

(preached    on    GOOD-FRIDAY.) 


Isaiah  liii.  3 — 6. 

He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief;  and  we  hid  as  it  were 
our  f  ices  from  him;  he  ivas  despised,  and  we  esteem- 
ed him  not.  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and 
carried  our  sorrows;  yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken, 
smitten  of  God,  and  ajiicied.  But  he  ivas  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniqui- 
ties: the  chastisement  of  our  peace  ivas  upon  him, 
and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  ive  like  sheep 
have  gone  astray;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his 
own  way,  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity 
of  us  cdl. 

THAT  this  passage  contains  a  direct  prophecy  of  Je- 
sus Christ  is  so  plain,  that  I  can  scarcely  conceive  any 
serious  objection  to  be  made  to  it.  The  principal 
doubt  which  is  likely  to  arise  in  the  mind  is,  that  it  is 
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SO  literal  and  particular  as  to  seem  to  be  rather  an  his- 
tory interpolated  into  the  text  after  the  events  had  taken 
place,  than  a  prophecy  delivered  seven  hundred  years 
before  them.     But  this  doubt  is  instantly  removed,  by 
considering  that  the  Jews,  the  grand  enemies  of  Christ, 
were  the  very  persons  to  whom  the  preservation  of  this 
prophecy  was  entrusted;  that  they  acknowledge  it  to  be 
genuine,  and  have  never  suggested  a  doubt  of  its  au- 
thenticity.    If,  then,  it  is  genuine,  to  whom  can  it  re- 
late? It  would  be  a  w^aste  of  time  to  attempt  to  confute 
the  interpretations  that  have  been  given  by  the  Jews  of 
late  years,  by  which  it  is  made  to   apply  to  Hezekiah, 
to  Jeremiah,  &c.     It  will  here  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  as  in  a  lock  consisiino;  of  numerous  wards,  that 
key  alone  is  the  true  one  which  fits  all  the  wards:  so 
in  prophecy,  that  only  is  the  true  interpretation  of  any 
prediction  which  fits  every  part  of  it;  and  the  more  nu- 
merous and  uncommon  such  parts  are,  the  more  mani- 
fest is  it,  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  coincidence,  that  the 
true  interpretation  has  been  given.   1  say,  the  more  wn- 
common;  because  if  events  are  foretold  which  cannot 
possibly  apply  but  to  a  few  persons,  the  interpretation 
is   then   proportionably   limited.      If,  for    instance,   a 
prophecy  should  relate  to  a  king,  this  would  narrow 
the  range  of  interpretation  to  those  who  bore  the  kingly 
office:  if  to  a  king  w  ho  had  died  a  violent  death,  this 
would  narrow  it  still  more;  if  that  death  was  inflicted 
by  his  own  subjects,  it  w  ould  reduce  still  more  consid- 
erably the  number  of  persons  to  whom  it  could  be  ap- 
plied.    But,  in   the  present  case,  there    are    circum- 
stances so  very  peculiar,  that  they  can  be  applied  to  one 
person  alone. 

The  person  here  spoken  of  was  to  be  the  servant  of 
God,  the  arm  of  the  Lord,  the  subject  of  prophecy. 
Yet  whemhe  came  into  the  world,  he  was  to  be  des- 
pised and  rejected  of  men;  he  was  not  to  be  received 
as  the  Messiah;  he  was  to  be  put  into  prison;  he  was 
to  be  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter;  many  were 
to  be  astonished  at  him;  his  visage  was  to  be  marred 
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more  than  any  man's;  he    was  to  be  numbered  with 
transgressors,  and  cut  off  by  a  judicial  sentence   out  of 
the  land  of  the  living;  his  grave  was  appointed  with  the 
wicked,  yet   his  tomb   was   to  be    with  the  rich  man. 
And  his  sufferings  were  to  be  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and 
inflicted  for  no  common  cause.    He  was  to  be  wound- 
ed for  our  transgressions,  and  smitten  for  our  iniquities. 
Jehovah  was  pleased  to  put  him  to  grief,  and  to  make 
his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,   though   he   had  "done  no 
wrong,  nor  was  any  guile   found  in  his  mouth."     But 
after  God  had  thus  made  his  soul  an  offering   for  sin, 
then  he  was   to   revive   again;  to  prolong  his  days;  to 
erect  a  spiritual  kingdom;  to  sprinkle  many  nations;  to 
be  advanced  above  kings,  who  should  shut  their  mouths 
before  him;  to  be   exalted   and  extolled,   and  be  very 
high;  to  see  and  be  satisfied  with  the  effect  of  the  trav- 
ail of  his  soul;  to  justify  many  by  his  knowledge,  and 
to  make  intercession  for  transgressors. 

Now  of  these  particulars  it  is  evident,  that  most  of 
them  can  be  applied  only  to  a  few  persons;  some,  from 
their  very  nature,  to  none  but  such  a  divine  and  extra- 
ordinary person  as  Jesus  Christ;  but  that  to  him  all 
are  applicable  in  the  plainest  and  most  literal  sense. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  if  the  real  import  of 
any  prophecy  is  clear  and  indisputable,  that  of  the  text 
is  so  when  it  is  made  to  refer  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 

But  I  did  not  intend  to  touch,  except  incidentally, 
on  the  Person  to  whom  this  prophecy  points.  My 
principal  object  is  to  direct  your  attention  to  that  part 
of  the  prophecy  which  explains  the  reason  why  the 
Messiah  was  permitted  to  endure  sufferings.  "He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  forowr 
iniquities;  the  chastisement"  bv  which  "our  peace" 
was  to  be  effected  "was  laid  upon  him,  and  by  his  stripes 
we  are  healed.'* 

That  there  should  be  a  Divine  Personage  who,  with 
any  dea;ree  of  propriety,  could  by  be  styled,  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense,  the  son  of  God — that  he  should  take  upon 
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Itiiii  our  naruro,  mn]  suffer  death  upon  the  cross — is  a 
fact  so  extraordinary,  so  entirely  out  of  the  common 
course  of  thinj^s,  so  unlike  any  thini^else  in  the  world, 
that  we  may  Justly  re(|uire  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
y«r/,  and  expect  also.vome  erptanatiun  of  its  cause. 

I.  The  e\ideMCc  of  the  fact  is  to  he  collected  from 
the  accumulated  testimonies  o\' prophecij,  from  the  acts 
and  declarations  of  our  hiessed  Lord,  and  from  the  de- 
cisive witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  after  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  in  his  various  and  njiraculous  influences. 

1.  How  much  the  sj)irit  o'i  prophectj  \s  the  testimo- 
ny to  Jesus,  we  need  not  remark,  after  the  striking 
and  literal  description  i^iven  of  him  in  my  text.  It  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  attention  of  mankind  was 
directed  towards  this  illustrious  Person  by  a  regular 
chain  of  pro))hecy,  contimied  from  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Other  j)ersons  have  been  the  subjects  of 
proj)hecy,  but  of  a  single  unconnected  prophecy.  Who 
but  Jesus  was  ever  the  subject  of  prophecies,  extend- 
ing from  the  first  record  of  inspiration  to  the  ceasing 
of  the  prophetic  spirit  under  the  Jewish  dispensation.'* 
Who,  like  him,  was  the  subject  of  multiplied,  distinct, 
and  detailed  prophecies;  in  d(!livering  which  the  proph- 
ets were  elevated  to  the  highest  tone  of  inspiration;  and 
displayed  the  sublimest  sentiments  which  the  imagina- 
tion could  conceive,  in  the  loftiest  strains  which  lan- 
guage could  dictate?  Who  but  Christ  had  the  univer- 
sal testimony  of  the  whole  chorus  of  prophets?  Forte 
him  all  the  proj)hets  give  witness.  The  harp  of  proph- 
ecy se(!med  to  be  formed  only  to  celebrate  Jesus;  and 
the  sacred  melody  of  its  highest  and  most  celestial 
tones  was  directed  to  Him,  as  its  inspiring  theme,  its 
object,  and  its  glory. 

2.  And  when  our  blessed  Lord  at  length  appeared 
upon  earth,  every  circumstance  relating  to  him,  every  ac- 
tion of  his  lif(!,  proved  that  he  was  a  person  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  children  of  men.  Who  but  himself 
was  born  in  a  supernatural  manner?  Whose  birth  was 
celebrated  like  his  by  multitudes  of  the  heavenly  host 
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cliauntinp:,  while  tlioy  contemplated  the  holiness  and 
haj)|)iness  of  his  kiniz;(loin,  ''(ilory  to  (jod  in  the  \u>^\i- 
est,  and  on  earth  peaee  and  <;()od  will  to  men?""  Who, 
like  him,  was  entrusted  with  all  the  p,rand  variety  and 
boundless  extent  of  the  Divine  power?  Who,  like;  him 
commandtnl  the  winds  and  seas,  and  they  ()!)eyi;d  him? 
Who,  lik(^  him,  had  the  power  to  cure  every  disease  by  a 
word?  Wh(ui  did  (lie  evil  spirits  ack now  ledge  their 
inferiority  in  tlu^  same  manner  as  th(^y  did  to  him,  and 
promptly  depart,  as  at  his  biddinji,  from  the  bodies  of 
the  possessed?  When  did  the  dead  rise  up  from  their 
graves,  as  at  his  command?  All  nature,  animate;  and 
inanimate,  aeknowlediicd  him,  as  its  Lord.  Angels, 
from  above,  ministered  to  him;  hell  from  l)eneath,  sub- 
mitted to  his  power;  the  sea  and  the  air  paid  homage 
to  him;  the  sun  refused  to  shine  when  he  hung  upon 
the  cross;  earth  shook  to  its  centn;  vvln^n  he  expired; 
and  the  voice  of  God,  from  heaven,  audibly  proclaimed 
him  to  be  his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  was  well 
pleased. 

3.  After  such  a  display  of  Diviriity,  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  his  own  testimony  concerning  himself. 
No  one  of  the  children  of  men  was  ever  less  ostenta- 
tious, less  assuming  than  Christ;  for  he  was  the  model 
of  lowliness  and  humility:  yet  he  did  not  esteem  it 
arrogance  to  maintain,  constantly  and  plainly,  tiiat  God 
was  his  Father;  that  he  was  his  only  Son;  that  he  had 
dwelt  in  heaven  before  he  came  up(m  earth;  that  the 
Father  had  |)utall  things  into  his  hand;  that,  after  suf- 
fering death,  he  should  ris(!  again  on  the  third  dav,  and 
ascend  into  heaven, — thert;  to  dwell  with  the  Father 
for  ever,  to  sit  at  his  right  hand,  and  to  be  the  interces- 
sor for  sinful  man. 

Now  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  proj)hecies  concerning 
liim,  and  the  actions  of  his  life,  and  compare!  tluMii  witli 
his  declarations,  they  will  be  found  in  unison  with  each 
other.  His  declarations  are  unilormly  conlirmed  and 
supported  by  both  the  prophecies  and  the  acts. 
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4.  Immeiliately  upon  his  ascension  into  heaven,  the 
extr'riordinai  V  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  whicli  had  long 
ceased,  broke  forth  Avith  irresistible  power,  and  en- 
lightened the  world.  Prophecy  again  revived,  in  order 
to  speak  of  him:  miracles  were  generally  performed  by 
his  disciples  in  his  name;  myriads  were  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith;  the  men  so  converted  became  wit- 
nesses of  the  truth  and  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  cheer- 
fully sealed  then'  testimony  with  their  blood;  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  Christ  was  worshipped 
and  glorified:  to  him  each  dying  believer  has  intrusted 
his  soul,  as  to  the  only  hope  of  mankind;  and  to  him, 
for  1800  years,  throughout  the  whole  church,  has  eve- 
ry eye  been  directed,  and  every  tongue  been  vocal,  as 
their  Master  and  Teacher,  their  Sacrifice  and  Saviour, 
then-  Lord  and  God. 

Now  we  ought  to  observe  that  it  is  not  on  any  sin- 
gle fact,  any  solitary  testimony,  that  we  found  our  per- 
suasion of  the  high  dignity  and  unrivalled  glory  of 
Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world; 
but  on  the  whole  united  testimony  of  prophets,  of  mir- 
acles, of  the  declarations  of  Christ,  of  the  effusion  of 
the  Spirit,  and  of  the  conduct  of  his  disciples.  It  is  upon 
the  union  and  harmony  of  all  these,  forming  a  contin- 
ued chain,  an  extensiv^e  mass  of  evidence,  that  we  fix 
the  foundation  of  our  faith.  All  these  concur,  from 
century  to  century,  from  one  region  of  the  globe  to 
another,  to  bear  witness  to  Jesus:  prophet  answers 
prophet;  earth  replies  to  heaven;  angels  join  their  tes- 
timony with  that  of  men;  all  with  one  consent  point- 
ing him  out  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  only  Saviour 
of  sinners? 

II.  It  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  mind,  by  previous 
reflection  on  the  vast  and  decisive  mass  of  evidence 
which  proves  the  dignity  and  glory  of  Christ,  for  ap- 
proaching in  a  proper  frame  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  on  what  account  the  Son  of  God  became  in- 
carnate and  suffered  on  the  cross.  And,  indeed,  these 
two  views  of  the  subject  serve  strongly  to  illustrate  each 
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Other:  for  if  we  consider  the  dignity  of  the  Son  of 
God,  the  higli  expectations  raised  of  his  approach,  and 
the  Divine  testimonies  given  of  his  glory,  we  may  be 
assured  that  the  end  which  he  came  to  accomplish 
must  have  been  of  the  very  first  importance.  On  the 
otiier  hand,  if  vvc  cont(mip!ate  that  i;nd,  as  it  is  made 
known  to  us  in  Scripture,  its  vast  importance  and  im- 
mense magnitude, — no  less  than  the  redemption  of  man, 
the  expiation  of  sin,  the  restoration  of  a  fallen  world, — 
it  will  evidently  appear  to  be  such  as  none  but  a  Divine 
person  could  undertake.  Its  importance  justifies  the 
high-raised  expectation  which  the  long  continued  se- 
ries of  prophecy  Isad  inspired,  and  explains  the  propri- 
ety of  all  the  illustrious  testimonies  which  were  given 
to  the  dignity  and  glory  of  Christ.  The  Saviour  of 
man  oould  not  be  less  than  Divine. 

Accordingly  we  are  told  by  the  Prophet  when  he 
comes  to  speak  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  that  they 
were  inflicted  not  on  his  owji  account:  he  had  "done  no 
violence,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth;"  but 
his  sutferino;s  were  undertaken  for  our  salvation.  He 
was  to  be  wounded  for  our  transgressions;  he  was 
to  be  bruised  for  our  iniquities;  the  chastisement  by 
which  our  peace  was  to  be  effected  was  to  be  laid  upon 
him,  and  by  his  stripes  we  were  to  be  healed.  His  soul 
was  to  be    made  an  olTering  for  sin. 

If  there  appears  any  difficulty  in  receiving  this 
testimony  conc{>rning  the  end  which  the  Saviour  was 
to  accomplish,  let  us  reflect  that  it  was  a  transaction 
entirely  of  its  own  kind,  nothing  similar  to  it  being  to  be 
found,  according  to  vv  hich  we  may  measure  its  proj^ri- 
ety  or  explain  its  nature.  Let  us  also  bear  in  mind, 
that  heavenly  subjects  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by 
worldly  ideas,  or  tried  at  the  b;u'  of  human  reason.  And 
hence  arises  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  those  parts 
of  Revelation  which  relate  to  heavenly  things.  From 
the  ignorance  of  our  minds  and  the  injperfection  of  our 
faculties,  the  Revelation  must  necessarily  be  accommo- 
dated to  worldly  ideas.     It  must  be  an  approximation 
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to  truth,  rather  than  truth  itself.     It  must  select  some 
earthly  analoiiy,    and  give  an  imperfect  explanation  of 
heavenly  subjects,  bj  a  reference  to  the    earthly    sub- 
jects with  which  they  best  admit  of  beino;  compared. 
Tluis,  in  speaking  of  the  proper  nature  and  dignity  of 
(he  Saviour,  and  his  relation  to  God,  the  term  ''Son  of 
God"  is  used;  because  the  idea  of  a   Son  conveys  the 
nearest  resemblance  of  that  mysterious  union,  that  in- 
timate connexion,    which  subsists  betvveen  Christ   and 
the  Father.     But  yet  the  term  is   inadequate  to  con- 
vey   to    us    perfect    conceptions.     The     union    is   of 
an  infinitely  higher  and  closer  nature  than  earthly  words 
can  describe,  or  human  imagination  can  conceive.   And 
a  great  part  of  the  errors  of  man  arises  from  this  source, 
that  he  judges  of  God  by  earthly  ideas,    and   tries    his 
ways   by  the  scanty   conceptions    of   worldly  reason. 
Vain  and  foolish  proceeding!     Every  thing  relating  to 
God,  every  thing  relating  to  the  ways  of  God,  mocks 
all  the   efforts  of  man's   understanding.     We   cannot 
form  a  clear  judgment  of  any  one  of  his  attributes,  or 
fully  comprehend  any  of  his  actions.     His  ways  are  in 
the  great  deep,    and    his  judgments  past  finding  out. 
Let  us,  then,    when  we  approach  our  present   subject; 
one  which  treats  of  the  very  highest  and  most  solemn 
transaction  between  God  and    man:    one,  confessedly, 
which  has  no  parallel  by  which  it  can  be  judged,  and 
must  therefore  rest  solely  upon   its  own    basis:  let  us 
diyest    our   minds  of   all  narrow,    partial,    grovelling 
ideas  derived  from  the  earth  on  which    we  tread,   and 
the  poor  fallen  creatures  by  whom  we  are  surrounded, 
and  elevate  our  thoughts  to  the   majesty  of  God,    the 
sublimity  of  his  attributes,  and  the  glory  of   his    Son. 
Then  we  shall  see  that  such  was  the  awful  holiness  of 
God,  that  he  thought  it   right  to  display   that   holiness 
in  the  most  illustrious  manner,  by  making  his  own  Son 
suffer  death  as  an  expiation  for  sin.  Such  was  his  infinite 
mercy  that  he  withheld  not  from  us  his  only  Son,  but  gave 
him  up  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.    He  treats  him 
as  the  representative  of  the  human  race.  The  Son  takes 
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upon  him  llieir  nature:  he  bears  in  his  own  body  their 
sins:  he  vohintarily  suffers  for  their  sakes:  and  God,  in 
accej)ting;  what  he  suffered,  accepts  them  also;  pardons, 
for  his  sake,  their  transgression;  receives  them  into  his 
favour,  as  the  redeemed  of  his  Son;  and  blesses  them 
^vitii  infinite  and  eternal  blessings,  on  account  of  their 
relation  to  him.  With  him  they  are  raised  from  death; 
through  him  they  are  translated  to  heaven.  Sanctified 
by  him,  their  prayers  are  heard  and  their  imperfect  re- 
pentance accepted.  Through  him  all  mercy,  life,  and 
pardon,  in  a  word,  all  blessings,  are  dispensed  to  sinful 
man. 

In  addressing  you,  my  beloved  brethren,  I  must  ad- 
dress you  as  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  this  point 
we  all  agree:  ive  all  like  sheep  have  gone  astray;  ive 
have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  tvay.  It  becomes  us, 
then,  seriously  to  inquire  in  what  mode  it  will  please 
God  to  pardon  our  sins,  and  restore  us  to  his  favour. 
Here  the  question  is  not  what  steps  we  may  think, 
the  most  proper  to  be  taken  in  order  to  make  our  peace 
with  God,  but  what  is  the  way  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  appoint  for  that  purpose.  The  declarations 
of  his  will,  not  our  reason,  must  here  be  consulted. 
We  know  so  little  of  the  nature  of  God,  his  infinite 
purity,  and  the  heinousness  of  transgression  in  his 
sight,  that  we  are  very  inadequate  judges  of  what 
may  be  requisite  for  the  pardon  of  sin.  Think  not, 
then,  that  it  is  sufiicient  to  repent,  and  endeavour  to 
avoid  sin  for  the  future.  Undoubtedly,  repentance  is 
absolutely  necessary;  and  a  hearty  desire  and  unceas- 
ing endeavoiir  to  avoid  all  sin  in  future  are  absolutely 
necessary  also.  But  the  question  still  is,  whether  God 
does  not  require  something  to  make  your  very  repent- 
ance acceptable;  something  to  satisfy  the  justice  and 
holiness  of  his  nature;  something  on  account  of  which 
he  may  deem  it  consistent  with  his  attribjites  to  receive 
you  into  favour.  Now  the  whole  scope  of  Revela- 
tion is  intended  to  shew,  from  the  very  highest  author- 
ity, that  this  is  the  case;  that  the  merits  and  death  of 
his  only  Son  form  the  consideration  on  account  of 
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which  lie  Mill  pjinlon  and  accept  you;  and  that  you 
must,  by  a  lively  laith,  be  interested  in  that  death  and 
in  those  merits  before  you  can  be  a  sharer  in  those  high 
]}rivileo;(>s.  This  my  text  clearly  shews;  the  whole 
Levitical  dispensation  shews  it;  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
phetic writinjrs  shews  it.  It  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  New-Testament;  every  page  exhibits  it;  every 
miracle  attests  it;  every  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  con- 
firms it  anew.  Allow  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  mighty 
Saviour  on  whom  alone  we  must  depend  for  salvation, 
and  every  thing  in  Revelation  is  in  harmony:  exclude 
him  from  that  office,  and  the  whole  system  of  the  Gos- 
pel becomes  strange,  disproportionate,  and  unintellio;i- 
ble.  Too  much  is  there  attributed  to  Christ;  too  lofty 
names  are  given  to  him;  too  high  expressions  are  used 
concerning  him,  if  he  is  not  the  grand  Mediator  between 
God  and  man  and  if  salvation  is  not  wholly  to  be  ob- 
tained throu;2;h  faith  in  him. 

Knowing,  my  brethren,  that  ere  long  you  and  1  must 
stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and  being 
most  deeply  convinced  of  the  awfulness  of  that  solemn 
trial,  I  cannot  but  be  very  anxious  that  in  that  day  we 
may  be  found  justified  and  accepted  before  God.  And  I 
fear  lest,  through  the  pride  of  reasoning,  or  the  careless- 
ness of  our  hearts,  we  should  be  found  to  have  neglected 
the  great  salvation  which  God  has  so  graciously  provid- 
ed for  us.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  our 
religion  is  conformed  to  the  model  God  has  given  us. 
It  becomes  a  crime  of  no  light  deo;ree  to  neglect  the 
salvation  of  God's  appointment,  a  salvation  purchased 
at  so  dear  a  rate  as  the  sacrifice  of  his  beloved  Son; — 
to  reject  (as  all  who  neglect  this  salvation  virtually 
do)  the  only  Son  of  God,  given  as  the  g^realest  benefit 
ever  conferred  on  mankind.  My  brethren,  I  entreat 
you  by  the  whole  scope  of  Revelation,  which  tends  to 
exalt  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour;  by  all  the  great  and 
glorious  things  which  are  related  of  him  in  Scripture; 
by  the  miraculous  powers  with  which  he  was  endowed; 
l)y  the  aaony  and  pain  of  his  most  precious  death;  by  his 
glorious  resurrection  and  ascension;  by  the  coming  of 
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the  Holy  Ghost  to  testify  of  him; — I  entreat  you,  by 
every  thins  which  was  held  dear  and  sacred  among: 
the  primitive  Christians,  who  willinjily  seak^d  tiieir 
attaclmient  to  him  by  their  blood; — thiidi  not  lightly  of 
him  who  was  Avounded  for  our  transgressions,  who 
was  bruised  for  our  iniquities.  In  oiu*  estimation  of 
Christ  there  can  be  no  medium.  Either  he  must  be  All 
in  All  in  our  esteem:  our  Propitiation,  our  Intercessor, 
our  Redeemer,  our  Saviour,  our  Life,  our  King,  our 
Lord;  or  he  must  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  a  com- 
mon man;  and  in  this  case,  we  vainly  endeavour  to 
free  ourselves  from  one  difficulty  by  encountering  a 
multitude  of  others  which  would  render  the  whole  of 
Revelation  nugatory,  and  its  system  irrational.  If  we 
ascend  up  to  heaven  and  place  ourselves  before  the 
dread  tribunal  of  God,  there  Jesus  Christ  holds 
the  same  rank  and  high  dignity  which  he  claimed  upon 
earth: — there  the  angels  adore  him  continually; — 
there  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  in  all  the  hon- 
our of  the  Divine  Majesty; — there  he  rules  Lord  of 
the  heaven  above;  the  keys  of  death  and  hell  are  put 
into  his  hands;  he  openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth;  he 
shutteth,  and  no  man  openeth.  Now  he  offers  to  be 
our  Almighty  Saviour:  O  let  none  here  be  found  at 
that  great  day  to  have  rejected  this  salvation! 

Would  you  then  pay  due  respect  to  the  Saviour,  the 
foundation  must  be  laid  in  a  deep  sense  of  your  need 
of  salvation,  and  in  a  clear  view  of  your  obligations  to 
him.  When  the  soul  is  properly  sensible  of  its  weak- 
ness, its  unworthiness,  its  defdement,  its  inability  to 
do  any  thing  good,  it  will  receive  with  joy  the  glad 
tidings  that  God  has  provided  a  Saviour,  even  his  on- 
ly begotten  Son.  Then  will  he  be  the  principal  ob- 
ject in  our  esteem.  No  words  will  be  strong  enough 
to  express  our  gratitude  to  Him  and  to  the  Father. 
We  shall  hund)ly  place  our  trust  and  confidence  on 
him:  we  shall  conunit  our  souls  into  his  hands: 
we  shall  rest  with  holy  hope  on  his  promises:  we 
shall  feel  an  inexpressible  love  to  his  name:  we 
shall   consider  ourselves   as   no   longer  our  own   but 
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his,  bound  to  serve  Iiim  with  our  bodies  and  souls  which 
are  liis:  we  shall  cheerfullv  make  every  sacrifice  which 
he  requires,  and  comply  readilv  with  every  precept  he 
gives  us.  His  love  will  constrain  us  to  a  ready,  impar- 
tial, and  constant  obedience.  His  mercy  will  elevate 
our  hiijhest  hopes.  His  goodness  will  gild  the  whole 
scene  of  life.  Christ  will  be  all  in  all  to  us.  Daily 
shall  we  make  application  to  him  for  wisdom,  grace,  and 
strength;  and  daily  shall  we  praise  him  for  the  commu- 
nication of  his  grace,  and  the  hopes  of  his  glory:  in  a 
word,  we  shall  possess  a  new  life  in  Christ;  old  things 
will  have  passed  away — our  careless,  superficial,  cold 
form  of  religion — and  all  things  will  have  become  new; 
and  all  things  will  be  "of  God  who  hath  reconciled  us 
to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ."  "For  he  hath  made  him 
who  knew  no  sin  to  be  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be 
made  the  rijihteousness  of  God  in  him." 

This  day,  this  all-important  day,  on  which  we  cele- 
brate the  grandest  and  most  interesting  transaction 
which  ever  took  place  in  this  theatre  of  the  world, 
ought  strongly  to  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  nature 
and  end  of  that  great  event.  May  the  prophet's  view  of 
it  be  ours,  while  with  mingled  emotions  of  wonder, 
love,  and  joy,  we  contemplate  the  Son  of  God  wound- 
ed for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities! 
With  the  Apostle  may  we  exclaim  as  we  reflect  on 
the  length  and  breadth,  the  height  and  depth,  of  the 
love  of  Christ  here  manifested;  "God  forbid  that  1 
should  glory  save  in  the  Cross  of  Christ,  by  whom  I 
am  crucified  to  the  world  and  the  world  to  me!"  And, 
with  the  whole  chorus  of  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect  in  heaven,  may  we  say  with  unuttera- 
ble gratitude  and  affection,  "Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glorv,  and  blessing;  for 
thou  wast  slain  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy 
blood,  and  hast  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  our 
God.  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be 
unto  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb  for  ever  and  ever."     Amen. 


SERMON  XXI. 


ON   THE    PEACE    ARISING   FROM   TRUST   IN 

GOD. 


Isaiah  xxvi.  3. 

Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  ivhose  mind  is 
stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trustelh  in  thee. 

IT  might  be  thought,  that  in  a  world  so  full  of  trou- 
bles and  evils  as  the  present,  a  proposal  to  keep  the  mind 
in  perfect  peace  would  be  received  with  serious  atten- 
tion at  the  least;  with  eagerness,  if  it  promised  to  be 
successful,  and,  if  made  in  the  name  and  by  the  author- 
ity of  God,  with  the  most  confident  expectation  of  the 
blessing.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  men 
stand  greatly  in  need  of  a  support  upon  which  to  rest 
their  troubled  minds.  All  are  exposed  to  distress  in  va- 
rious ways; — from  severe  and  painful  disappointments; 
from  still  more  serious  calamities;  and  from  fears  and 
forebodings  of  evil,  which  are  often  as  painful  as  the 
realities  themselves.  Nay,  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber are  actually  suffering  under  trials  which  threaten 
continually  to  overwhelm  them.     Peace  is  more  or  less 
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a  Stranger  to  the  bosom  of  tliem  all.  Tliej  live  in  a  state 
of  restless  agitation,  far,  very  far,  from  the  calm  and  qniet 
which  they  crave;  and  yet,  even  in  this  state  of  mind, 
there  are  but  few  who  will  give  that  welcome  to  the 
promises  of  the  Bible  which,  from  the  nature  and  de- 
sign of  them,  we  might  so  reasonably  expect.  They 
want  peace,  but  they  do  not  think  of  finding  it  there. 
I  speak  not  here  of  unbelievers,  but  of  persons  who, 
in  a  general  way,  give  credit  to  the  revelation  of  God. 
Many,  even  of  these,  will  go  on  sorrowing  in  their 
afflictions  without  hope,  as  if  there  were  really  no 
hope  for  them:  and,  while  the  short  and  sure  road  to 
peace  is  marked  out,  by  God  himself,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; while  the  Gospel,  which  they  hold  in  their 
hands,  sets  the  object  of  their  wants  and  wishes  in  full 
view  before  them;  they  make  as  little  use  of  that  Gos- 
pel in  their  distress,  have  as  little  expectation  of  relief, 
or  support,  or  comfort  from  it,  as  if  they  were  infidels 
and  heathens.  The  fact  will  not  be  disputed,  but  how 
must  it  be  accounted  for?  Chiefly  1  conceive  from  the 
very  low  and  false  ideas  w^hich  men  entertain  of  the 
nature  and  design  of  religion.  They  do  not  consider 
it  as  a  remedy  which  the  mercy  of  God  provides  for 
all  the  miseries  of  our  condition.  They  view  it  not  as 
his  manifestation  of  grace  and  good- will  to  man,  but 
rather  as  a  system  of  painful  duties  which  he  requires 
them  to  discharge.  Looking  first  at  the  self-denial  and 
sacrifices  which  it  demands,  and  forming  their  concep- 
tions of  its  nature  from  these  views,  they  consider  it 
rather  as  adding  to  their  burdens,  as  calculated,  by  the 
heavy  obligations  which  it  imposes,  to  produce  deeper 
gloom  and  more  painful  anxiety,  and  thus  to  increase 
and  aggravate  their  distresses;  than  as  contributing 
in  any  way  to  their  consolation,  or  as  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  and  happiness  of  their  lives.  This  is 
indeed  the  impression  which  minds  corrupt  like  ours 
would  be  apt^  in  the  first  instance,  to  receive  from  so 
pure  and  holy  a  religion.  Its  conlrariety  to  their  own 
nature  would  seem  to  afiford  but  little  hope  of  comfort; 
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and  tliey  would  of  course  be  but  little  inclined  to  look 
for  comfort  there. 

Bui,  O  je  sons  and  daughters  of  afliiction,  allow  me 
to  present  religion  to  you  under  another  aspect,  Avhich 
is  perhaps  new,  but  which  ought  to  be  pecuiiarlj  in- 
teresting to  you. — I  ])ropose  it  as  the  best  and  surest 
source  of  peace.  This  it  professes  to  be:  let  it  be  our 
part  to  make  the  trial.  The  Scripture  declares,  that 
God  will  keep  that  man  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind 
is  stayed  on  him.  Give  credit  to  this  declaration.  Do 
not  practically  deny  the  truth  of  a  revelation  which  you 
profess  solemnly  to  believe.  Remember  that  this  is  not 
a  detached  and  solitary  position.  It  is  not  one  passage 
of  Scripture  only  which  declares,  that  true  peace  is  to 
be  found  by  trusting  in  God;  but  the  doctrine  is  every 
where  interwoven  into  the  very  fabric  and  texture  of 
Divine  truth.  Happy  would  you  be  if  you  would  give 
entire  credit  to  it. 

The  words  of  my  text  naturally  suggest  three  points 
of  consideration: 

I.  The  nature  of  the  duty  here  commended,  that  of 
staying  the  mind  on  God. 

II.  The  blessing  annexed  to  it;  a  state  of  permanent 
and  perfect  peace; — and, 

in.  The  reason  assigned  for  communicating  this 
blessing,    because  confidence  is  placed  in  God. 

My  chief  object  in  this  discourse  will  be  to  explaia 
the  first  of  these;  namely,  the  nature  of  the  duty  here 
commended. 

To  stay  the  mind  on  God  is  to  trust  in  him  confi- 
dently; to  repose  securely  on  his  care  and  protection; 
to  be  persuaded  that  he  will  order  and  appoint  all  things 
well;  to  place  a  firm  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  his 
nature,  and  on  the  certainty  of  his  over-ruling  provi- 
dence. 

But  here  we  should  very  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween a  just  and  well-founded  confidence  in  God,  and 
a  confidence  not  just,  and  not  well-founded,  which  is 
too  often  mistaken  for  it. 

Vor,.  II.  ir^ 
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Many  persons  entertain  a  kind  of  trust  in  God,  nei- 
ther fouuiled  on  tlie  principles  nor  warranted  by  tiie 
authority  of  Scrij)ture.  They  conceive  of  God  as  of 
a  beinji'  infinitely  kind  and  soofl?  wiio  pities  the  mise- 
ries of  his  creatures,  and  though  circiimstanees  may 
not  admit  of  the  entire  removal  of  them  at  present,  will 
yet,  in  a  short  time,  elTect  his  gracious  purpose,  and 
either  make  amends  to  them  in  this  life  for  their  sufl'er- 
ings,  or  give  them  ample  recompence  in  the  life  to  come. 
According  to  this  system,  therefore,  there  is  evil  in  the 
world,  which  seems  to  have  sprung  up  independently,  as 
it  were,  of  God,  the  progress  of  which  he  is  continu- 
ally counteracting  and  will  ultimately  overcome;  though 
time  must  elapse  before  he  completes  the  triumj)h. 
And  the  duty  of  man  therefore  is,  to  suffer  with  pa- 
tience and  cheerfulness,  in  a  full  persuasion  of  the 
power  and  goodness  of  his  Creator,  and  that  he  will 
make  all  things  work  for  good. 

The  system  is  the  more  dangerous,  because  it 
wears  the  mask  of  piety.  By  representing  God  in 
an  amiable  point  of  view,  as  a  most  gracious  benev- 
olent being,  it  appears  as  if  framed  to  do  him  honour, 
Avhile  it  is  in  fact  a  misrepresentation  of  his  nature;  and 
directly  contrary  to  the  character  he  has  given  of  him- 
self. Being  well  suited  to  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind,  it 
is  a  favourite  system  with  Deists  and  freethinkers  of 
all  times.  And  tending  necessarily  to  allay  all  appre- 
hension of  God's  wrath,  and  to  prevent  all  remorse  or 
compunction  for  sin,  it  leads  men  quietly  on  in  the  path 
of  destruction,  even  while  they  flatter  themselves  that 
theirs  are  the  most  exalted  conceptions  of  the  Deit}' ,  and 
the  only  just  views  of  his  religion. — Moreover,  it  is  no 
novelty.  The  error  of  the  Manichees,  an  heretical  sect 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  was  at  bottom  very 
much  the  same.  It  supposed,  that  there  were  two 
beings  or  principles  of  contrary  qualities  and  disposi- 
tions, from  whose  contending  influence  resulted  the 
mixed  and  che(juered  state  of  things  on  earth; — the  one 
unhappy  and  malignant,  the  author  of  all  the  evil  which 
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we  see;  the  other  blessed  and  benevolent,  conthiually 
resisting  that  evil,  and  author  of  all  the  good  which 
prevails  in  the  creation. 

Modern  infidels,  indeed,  have  dropped  the  idea  of 
two  independent  warring  powers:  but  they  still  account 
for  the  evil  on  principles  much  the  same,  as  originating 
against  the  will  of  the  supreme  and  merciful  Creator; 
as  what  he  is  continually  oj)posing,  and  will  certainly 
at  last  destroy.  They  do  not  look  upon  evil  as  inflict- 
ed immediately  by  God,  but  rather  as  an  imperfection, 
the  o;round  of  which  was  laid  in  the  very  constitution 
of  moral  heings;  and  vv^hich,  though  it  cannot  be  en- 
tirely prevented,  will  yet  be  graciously  overruled  in 
the  issue,  to  the  production  of  a  much  greater  degree 
of  good. 

I  would  earnestly  warn  you,  my  brethren,  against 
admitting  any  representation  of  God,  as  a  good  and 
merciful  being,  which  does  not  clearly  and  fully  ac- 
knowledge h\s  justice 'd\so. — Of  the  Divine  goodness  it 
is  impossible  to  form  conceptions  too  high,  but  it  is 
easy  to  form  false  ones;  such  as  are  equally  contrary 
to  Scripture  and  to  fact,  and  such  as  are  of  dangerous 
tendency,  though  masked  under  a  specious  appearance. 
His  justice  is  full  as  important  a  part  of  his  character; 
and  it  is  as  fully  manifested  to  us.  To  trust  aright  in 
God,  we  must  trust  in  a  being  such  as  God  is  describ- 
ed to  us  in  Scripture;  a  being  holy,  and  angry  with 
the  wicked;  just  in  ])unishino;  transgression,  though 
long-suffering  and  of  great  goodness  to  those  who  seek 
and  serve  him.  Every  thing  in  our  religion  depends 
on  the  kind  of  Deity  which  we  frame  to  ourselves. 
Men  may  flatter  themselves  that  they  trust  in  God,  when 
they  trust  only  in  a  phantom  of  their  own  imagination; 
a  being,  perhaps,  as  unlike  the  God  of  Scripture,  as 
the  Jove  of  the  ancients,  the  Allah  of  the  Mahometans, 
the  Brama  of  the  Hindoos,  or  the  Great  Spirit  of  the 
American  Indians. 

To  trust  in  God  aright,  is,  also,  to  place  a  confidence 
in  him  ivliich  is  loarranted  by  his  own  word. — Having 
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just  ideas  of  his  iintnre.  wo  must  take  care  that  we  ex- 
pect nothing  from  him  which  his  word  has  not  warrant- 
ed us  to  believe  he  will  do. 

If  a  man  depends  upon  him  for  that  whicii  he  has 
not  promised,  such  a  coniiden(;e  is  likely  to  end  in  dis- 
appointment, and  so  to  produce  mistrust  and  infidelity, 
instead  of  cherishing  faith,  or  promoting  a  pious  frame 
of  mind.  Many  there  are  who  trust  in  God  to  deliver 
them  from  their  temporal  distresses;  from  pain,  from 
sickness,  or  from  death;  \'\'ho  have  no  warrant  from 
Scripture  for  any  such  expectations.  And  these  per- 
sons, when  disappointed,  are  ready  to  reflect  on  the 
blessed  Promiser  as  unfaithful  to  his  word;  to  feel  to- 
wards him  as  if  he  deluded  his  suffering  creatures;  and, 
liaving  invited  them  to  rely  on  him  for  relief,  only  raised 
their  hopes  in  order  to  aggravate  their  sorrows. 

But  how  far  then,  it  may  be  asked,  and  for  what 
purposes,  may  we  trust  in  God? 

Here  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  whether  we 
have  a  right  to  trust  in  him  at  all;  in  other  words, 
whether  we  are  interested  in  the  covenant  of  grace 
which  he  has  made  with  those  who  believe  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

Confidence  in  another  is  founded  either  upon  his 
general  character  or  upon  some  express  promise  which 
he  has  given.  Now  we  who  are  sinners  can  have  no 
access  to  God,  and  can  expect  no  favour  from  him,  ex- 
cept on  the  terms  of  that  covenant  of  peace  which  he 
has  made  with  us  in  his  Son  our  Saviour.  Upon  that 
covenant,  therefore,  we  must  repose  our  trust;  keeping 
it  always  in  mind,  that  as  without  this  we  could  have 
no  claim  to  his  blessings  at  all,  so  our  claim  to  them 
depends  on  our  possessing  the  characters  to  which  they 
are  promised  in  Scripture.  Of  these  promises,  some 
are  general;  belonging  to  every  member  of  the  visible 
churcli;  indeed,  to  all  mankind,  who  will  hear,  receive, 
and  apply  for  them:  such  as,  that  "they  who  ask 
shall  have;  that  they  who  seek  shall  find;  and  that  to 
them  who  knock  it  shall  be  opened."     "Return  unta 
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me,  and  I  will  return  unto  jou,  saith  the  Lord." 
"Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth." — Such  promises  as  these  are  made  without  re- 
striction. Upon  them  any  man  may  safely  rely;  that 
is,  he  may  be  assured  that  if  he  desires,  so  as  heartily 
to  solicit  them,  his  request  shall  be  granted,  and  the 
blessing  bestowed.  He  who  cometh,  that  is,  whoso- 
ever Cometh  to  Christ,  shall  in  no  wise  be  cast  out. — 
But  the  greater  number  are  of  a  less  extensive  kind  of 
promises,  made  only  to  believers:  to  those  who  receive 
the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  have  experienced  its 
power  and  virtue  in  the  soul.  Thus  it  is  promised, 
that,  "the  Lord  will  be  a  sun  and  a  shield,"  that 
"there  shall  be  no  want  to  them  that  fear  him,"  and 
that  ""he  will  make  all  things  work  together  for  their 
good."  There  is  encouragement  for  men  to  cast 
their  burdens  upon  the  Lord,  with  full  assurance  of 
support.  There  is  hope  given  of  direction  in  difficul- 
ties, of  final  victory  over  sin,  and  release  from  sorrow; 
of  peace  in  death,  and  eternal  blessedness  beyond  it. 
As  it  respects  this  class,  we  have,  of  course,  no  claim, 
and  can  indulge  no  reasonable  expectation,  till  we 
have  ground  (such  as  the  Scripture  itself  will  allow)  to 
judge  ourselves  true  disciples  of  the  Redeemer,  pos- 
sessing the  seal  and  witness  of  his  Spirit,  and  interest- 
ed in  all  the  fulness  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  of 
peace. — Nay,  many  promises,  have  a  still  further  re- 
striction; and  are  addressed,  not  to  believers  in  gen- 
eral, but  to  such  only  as  excel  in  some  specific  grace, 
or  are  exemplary  in  some  duty  of  the  Christian  life;  as 
to  the  meek,  to  the  faithful,  to  the  merciful,  to  the  lib- 
eral. And  for  want  of  attending  to  this,  good  men 
themselves  may  be  disappointed,  nay  even  be  deeply 
discouraged,  because  promises  are  not  made  good  to 
them  which,  in  reality,  were  given  to  a  disposition,  or 
a  course  of  conduct,  which  is  not  yet  theirs.  The 
great  point,  however,  is  to  be  true  disciples  of  Christ. 
What,  then,  is  implied  in  this: 
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It  is  implied,  in  the  first  place,  lliat  wc  have  come 
to  liim  as  guilty  sinners,  to  he  cleansed  by  his  blood 
iVom  all  the  guilt  and  deiilement  of  sin;  that  we  are 
looking  to  him  alone  for  salvation;  placing  no  confi- 
dence in  our  duties  or  our  merits,  but  relying  solely 
upon  the  Son  of  God  as  our  Saviour  and  our  Advocate 
with  his  Father  in  heaven. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  supposed  that  we  are  living 
with  a  steady  eye  to  the  precepts  and  ordinances  of 
Christ,  maintaining  a  constant  intercourse  and  com- 
munion with  iiim  in  prayer;  treasuring  up  his  word  in 
our  hearts;  setting  his  example  before  us  as  our  pat- 
tern; and  endeavouring  that  our  w  hole  life  may  be  a 
life  of  faith  in  him.  Unless  this  be  the  case,  we  are 
evidently  not  his  true  disciples;  we  have  "neither  part 
nor  lot"  in  iiim;  and,  thereforf^,  cannot  be  entitled  to 
the  blessings  which  belong  to  his  people. 

But  whoever  does  thus  possess  a  sincere  faith  in 
Christ,  and  is  uj)rightly  endeavouring  to  serve  him, 
has  a  title  to  trust  God,  according  to  the  terms  of 
his  covenant,  for  all  to  which  he  stands  pledged  in  be- 
half of  true  believers:  and  it  is  the  indispensable  duty 
of  such  persons  to  place  this  warranted  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  him;  as  much  so  as  to  beware  of  expecta- 
tions which  have  no  warrant.  It  is  never  promised  in 
the  Gospel,  for  instance,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ 
should  be  exempt  from  sufferings.  They  must  not, 
therefore,  trust  in  God  for  this.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  in- 
timated that  they  shall  have  a  large  share  of  them. 
Christ  and  all  his  apostles  were  great  and  constant  suf- 
ferers while  they  abode  in  this  evil  worUl:  and  the  dis- 
ciples must  tread  in  their  steps — like  them  be  made 
perfect  by  sufferings.  Such  sufferings  are  part  of  the 
dispensation  of  grace,  and  to  be  considered  (on  account 
of  their  salutary  influence)  as  proofs  of  the  parental 
care  and  alfection  of  the  Most  High:  "for  Avhat  son  is  he 
whom  the  Father  chasteneth  not?''  But  they  may  con- 
iidently  trust  that  in  all  their  sufferings  they  shall  be 
supported;  that  their  trials   will    not   be    greater  than 
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tliey  arc  able  to  bear;  and  that  all  which  are  appointed  for 
then)  shall  issue  in  their  gooil,that  is,  hi  their  spiritual 
good;  which  ouiiht  to  be  esteemed  not  only  the  iirst,  but 
the  only  real  ii'ooil.  Tiiey  may  trust  confidently  that 
their  Siiviour  will  be  pr(>s(Mit  with  them,  and  sanctify 
all  to  theui;  that  the  trial  of  their  faith,  though  it  be 
tried  by  fire,  shall  l)e  found  unto  })raise,  and  honour, 
and  glory  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
They  may  hojx',  without  danger  of  disappointment, 
that,  as  the  outward  man  dccayeth,  the  inward  man 
will  nourish  more  and  more;  and  that,  as  they  are  more 
destitute  of  earthly  consolations,  they  will  enjoy  more 
of  those  which  are  heavenly. 

Such  a  conlidence  in  Ciod  they  may  Justly  entertain 
with  respect  lo  all  pres(^nt  dilliculties  and  trials.  Nor  do 
1  deny  that  a  reasonable  hope  maybe  indulgt^d,  though 
not  |)erhaps  so  firm  an  assurance,  of  something  more 
than  this:  for  the  goodnc'ss  of  (lod  is  so  great,  and  he 
is  so  rich  in  mercy  and  bountiful  in  blessing,  that  there 
are  many  things  which  we  may  humbly  expect  from 
him,  even  beyond  what  he  has  expressly  promised,  lie 
isaccustomed  to  do  exceeding  and  abundantly  for  his  peo- 
ple, above  all  that  they  can  ask  or  think.  Mis  faithful 
servants  may  therefore  lioj)e  (though  not  with  such 
confidence*  as  for  a  j)romise(l  blessing — they  may  hope, 
however,)  that  he  will  grant  them  many  tokens  of  his 
care  and  love;  as  that  he  will  spare  some  beloved  ob- 
ject at  their  i(M(uest;  will  bestow  on  them  some  need- 
ful comfort,  or  deliver  tln'in  from  some  irksome  trial. 
They  may  pray  for  these  things:  and  when  they  con- 
sider the  character  of  their  God,  to  whose  goodness 
no  limits  can  be  assigned,  they  may  clu^rish  a  reasona- 
ble expectation  that  their  prayers  will  not  be  in  vain. 
What  a  scope  and  range  does  this  inexhaustible  bounty, 
this  paternal  tenderness,  afford  for  the  humble  unpre- 
suming  hope  of  a  believer!  Yes:  let  us  always  ap- 
proach Cod  as  the  most  bountiful  of  beings:  let  us  al- 
ways look  up  to  him  as  the  most  tender  of  parentsj  and 
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be  assured  that  "no  good  thing  will  be   withheld  iVoui 
thern  tiiat  fear  him." 

Such,  conlidence,  then,  and  such  reasonable  hope  in 
God  may  be  entertained  by  every  real  Christian,  with 
respect  to  temporal  things;  but  let  it  be  ever  remem- 
bered, that  all  temporal  blessings  whatsoever  are,  on  the 
very  Urst  principles  of  our  religion,  to  hold  only  a  very 
subordinate  place  in  our  esteem.  It  is  the  object  of 
Christ  to  wean  his  peo])le  from  all  which  is  tran- 
sitory and  earthly,  in  order  that  their  aftections  may  be 
fixed  upon  enjoyments  which  are  pure,  substantial,  and 
eternal.  The  promise  of  all  temporal  blessings,  there- 
fore, is  limited,  is  conditional,  is  general;  but  the  prom- 
ises of  spiritual  blessings — the  best  blessings  in  the 
estimation  of  Christ,  the  only  blessings  which  can  truly 
be  considered  as  important — these  are  offered  much 
more  freely,  much  more  fully.  We  are  allowed  to 
hope  in  God  for  many  temporal  mercies;  but  we  are 
encouraged,  we  are  expected,  we  are  commanded  to 
look,  not  only  with  hope,  but  with  certain  expectation, 
for  all  spiritual  blessings  which  we  may  need.  On 
him,  therefore,  we  may  rely  confidently,  in  the  use  of 
the  appointed  means,  to  grant  us  grace  that  we  may 
overcome  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil;  grace  that 
w^e  may  withstand  all  temptations;  grace  to  glorify  and 
serve  our  Redeemer,  by  a  life  and  conducf  becoming 
our  Christian  profession;  grace  to  die  in  faith  and 
Christian  hope,  and  to  enjoy  a  blissful  immortality. 
For  these  we  may  trust  God  confidently:  and  if  we  can 
trust  him  here,  there  is  little  of  any  other  kind  the  loss 
of  which  needs  to  give  us  much  disturbance. 

The  Christian,  then,  who  stays  his  soul  upon  God,  is 
one  who  entertains  just  and  noble  conceptions  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  Being  on  whom  he  depends. 
He  knows  that  he  is  a  just  and  holy  Being;  that  he 
requires  all  his  creatures  to  be  holy;  and  that  he  sent 
his  Son  into  the  world  to  make  expiation  for  sin,  and 
"to  purify  to  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works,"     He  knows  himself  also  to  be  a  miserable  sin- 
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iier,  unworthy  of  any  favour  or  notice  from  God;  but  he 
knows  also  that  Christ  has  made  reconciliation  for  iniqui- 
ty, and  that  he  delia;hts  to  confer  blessings  on  his  people, 
t\)r  the  sake  of  his  "beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  is  well 
pleased."  He  looks  forward,  therefore,  with  the  most 
cheerful  contidence,  to  all  the  future  events  of  life. 
Whatever  they  be,  he  knows  they  will  be  well  ordered; 
such  as  will  tend  ultimately  to  promote  his  best  inter- 
ests, and  to  glorify  the  name  of  Christ.  If  afilictions 
are  appointed,  they  will  not  be  appointed  unnecessarily: 
they  will  be  ordered  in  niunber,  weight,  and  measure; 
they  will  either  be  proportioned  to  the  strength  and 
faith  which  we  have,  or  God  will  give  us  more  grace. 
He  will  be  with  us  in  the  midst  of  them:  he  v.ill  nei- 
ther leave  us  nor  forsake  us  in  the  hour  of  need;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  will  then  be  more  especially  present  with 
us:  will  support  and  cheer  us  with  spiritual  consola- 
tions, and  convert  what  would  be  else  a  severe  calam- 
ity, into  a  gracious  and  profitable  visitation,  calculat- 
ed to  purify  the  soul,  to  endue  it  with  all  spiritual 
blessings,  and  to  manifest  the  kindness  of  parental 
love. 

This  is  the  proper  affiance  of  a  believer:  and  it  is  fre- 
fjuently  and  beautifully  expressed  by  the  holy  men 
whose  acts  are  recorded,  for  our  example  and  instruc- 
tion, in  the  Sacred  Writings. 

"In  the  Lord  I  put  my  trust;  why  say  ye  then  to 
my  soul,  that  she  should  flee  as  a  bird  to  the  hills?  The 
Lord  will  be  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  a  refuge  in 
times  of  trouble:  therefore  will  we  not  fear  though 
the  earth  be  removed,  and  though  the  mountains  be 
carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea;  though  the  waters 
thereof  roar  and  be  troubled,  though  the  mountains 
shake  with  the  swelling  thereof.  There  is  a  river  the 
streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God. 
God  is  in  the  midst  of  her:  she  shall  not  be  moved. 
God  shall  help  her,  and  that  right  early.  They  that 
know  thy  name  will  put  their  trust  in  thee,  for  thou 
hast  not  forsaken  those  that  seek  thee.     O  Lord  God 
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of  hosts,  blessed  is  the  man  who  trustelh  in  thee.  Our 
lathers  trusted  in  thee,  and  thou  didst  deliver  them. 
Tliey  eried  unto  tiiee,  and  were  delivered.  Because 
thou  hast  been  my  help,  therefore,  in  the  shadow  of 
thy  wings  will  I  rejoice.  I  am  continually  with  thee. 
Thou  hast  holtlen  me  by  thy  rii^ht  hand.  Thou  shall 
guide  me  by  thy  counsel,  and  afterwards  receive  me 
to  plorv." 

1  liave  thus  endeavoured  to  fulfil  my  chief  object  in 
tiiis  discourse,  which  was  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
Christian  confidence.  1  cannot,  however,  conclude, 
witiiout  a  word  or  two  on  the  blessing  here  annexed 
to  it,  and  the  reason  named  for  communicating  that 
l)lessing. 

It  is  plain  the  man  who  trusts  in  God  will  be  kept 
in  perfect  peace;  for  what  can  disturb  him?  Can  any 
troubles  assail  him,  which  the  Lord  has  not  appointed, 
or  under  which  he  cannot  support  him?  It  may  be 
Justly  observed  that  the  contemplation  of  God's  great- 
ness tends  to  level  the  inequalities  of  all  finite  things. 
The  distinction  of  great  and  little  vanishes,  when  the 
immensity  of  his  nature  and  attributes  is  before  us. 
And  thus,  while  we  contemplate  him,  and  stay  our 
souls  upon  him  for  support;  the  trials  to  which  we  may 
be  exposed  appear,  in  this  view,  to  be  all  on  an  exact 
equality.  There  is  not  one  which  we  can  select,  and 
say  it  will  be  too  hard  for  us  in  his  strength.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  there  one  blessing  which  he  has  al- 
lowed us  to  hope  for,  of  which  we  can  even  imagine 
that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  from  him.  Any  thing  is 
too  much  to  be  expected,  while  we  look  at  ourselves: 
nothing,  while  we  look  to  God  through  Christ.  The 
faith,  therefore,  of  a  Christian  may  overlook  all  distinc- 
tions, and  rest  its  dependence  on  Almighty  Power,  on 
Inexhaustible  Bounty,  on  Infinite  Goodness,  on  Im- 
measurable Love!  \Vhat  peace  must  not  this  convey 
to  the  soul!  Vv'hat  a  contrast  to  that  fretting  anxiety 
of  the  mind,  v.hen  it  is  ever  in  dread  of  approaching 
evils;    when  it  shrinks  in  vain   from    them,  and    looks 
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roiiiul  in  vain  to  esonpe  thorn;  when  it  builds  wluit 
hojie  it  has  upon  the  sand,  and  fiiuls  the  edifice  contin- 
ually tottering  to  its  base;  when  it  has  nothing  stable, 
nothing  unchangeable,  nothing  out  of  the  reach  of 
storms  and  tempests,  on  which  it  can  repose;  no  de- 
lightful acquiescence  in  the  dispensations  of  a  wi^e  and 
gracious  Providence;  no  cheering  views  of  the  good- 
ness and  mercy  that  surround  us;  no  resting-place 
upon  the  bosom  of  a  Father's  1()V(;.  Wretched  indeed 
is  the  state  of  such  a  mind!  It  is,  like  the  bark  which 
has  lost  its  anchors  and  its  helm.  th(^  sport  of  changing 
winds  and  waves;  tossed  iiere  and  there  on  a  vast  and 
trackless  ocean,  yet  never  approaching  the  haven  it  de- 
sires;— while  he  who  firmly  trusts  in  Giod,  is  like  one 
sitting  securely  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  where  he  be- 
holds unmoved  the  swelling  of  the  billows  and  the  fiuv 
of  the  tempest  which  rages  at  his  feet  in  vain. 

We  must  observe  here,  that  it  is  said,  '■'-Thou  wilt 
keep  him  in  perfect  peace."  The  solid  peace  and 
tranquillity  which  a  faithful  disciple  of  Christ  enjoys  is 
not  merely  the  effect  of  his  principles;  it  is  the  gift  of 
God.  his  God  who  watches  over  him;  who  commu- 
nicates peace  to  him;  who  suggests  considerations 
proper  to  ensure  it,  who  delivers  the  mind  from  all  vain 
alarms.  However  excellent  our  principles  may  be, the 
application  of  them  to  our  own  circumstances  is  the 
point  of  most  importance  to  us.  And  this  application 
dejiends  not  always  upon  ourselves.  If  our  security 
is  founded  upon  the  care  and  providence  ol  God,  he 
will  take  care  that  those  who  trust  him  shall  be  kept 
in  perfect  peace.  Blessed  are  they  who  are  thus  kept 
by  the  Almighty:  of  them  it  may  be  truly  said,  "Be- 
cause thou  hast  made  the  Lord  thy  refuge,  even  the 
Most  high  thy  habitation;  there  shall  no  evil  befal  thee, 
nor  shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwelling.  For  he 
shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in 
all  thy  ways." 

This  peace  which  God  gives  is  calhnl  a  pcrfert 
peace,  from  the  nature  of  it.  rather  than  on  account  of 
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its  degree.  It  is  a  peace  which  is  perfect,  when  com- 
pared with  the  peace  of  the  world;  perfect  as  having  a 
foundation  which  cannot  be  moved;  perfect,  as  far  as 
the  faith  from  which  it  springs  is  perfect.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  this  faith  may  not  sometimes  fail; 
nor  tliat  this  peace  may  not  partake  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  vessel  which  contains  it.  But  even  here 
we  may  trust  to  the  mercy  of  God.  Faith  is  his  gift. 
He  is  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  it;  While  Peter's 
faith  Avas  strong,  it  produced  its  complete  effect;  he 
walked  upon  the  waters:  but  as  soon  as  his  faith  failed, 
he  began  to  sink.  Yet  still,  when  he  cried  unto  the 
Lord  in  his  trouble,  he  delivered  him  out  of  his  dis- 
tress. The  arm  of  the  Almighty  was  extended,  and 
his  sinking  servant  saved.  And  this  peace  is  commu- 
nicated to  him  who  trusteth  in  God,  simply  because 
he  trusteth  in  him. 

Faith  gives  glory  to  God;  and  this  perhaps,  is  the 
reason  why  he  has  made  it  the  instrument  of  convey- 
ing to  us  so  many  and  so  great  blessings.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  design  of  Revelation  to  lead  men  to  glorify 
God,  to  honour  him  as  the  source,  and  the  only  source, 
of  all  good;  and  to  humble  the  pride  of  man,  and  stain  all 
his  boasted  glory.  On  this  account  it  is,  that  even  where 
peace  is  granted  to  man,  it  is  granted  to  him  by  means 
of  trust  in  God,  and  on  account  of  this  confidence  in 
him.  Thus  all  the  glory  is  ascribed  to  God;  and  if 
the  dispensations  of  God  in  this  world  are  ordered  and 
appointed  with  a  view  of  preparing  us  for  a  higher 
and  purer  state,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  point  which  is  of 
more  consequence  for  us  thoroughly  to  understand  and 
be  acquainted  with,  than  the  glory  of  God,  as  the 
only  source  of  all  wisdom  and  good. 


SERMON   XXII. 


ON  BEARING   THE  CROSS.  AND  FOLLOWING 
CHRIST. 


Luke  xiv.  27. 

And  whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  come  after 
me,  cannot  be  my  disciple. 

OUR  Lord  spake  these  words  on  the  occasion  of  his 
beholding  the  great  muhitudes  which  followed  him. 
It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  "Think  not  that  because  you 
press  to  hear  me  and  extol  my  works,  you  are  there- 
fore entitled  to  the  blessings  of  my  kingdom:  much 
more  than  this  is  required  of  those  who  are  my  disci- 
ples indeed.  My  disciple  must  prefer  me  to  father, 
and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and 
sisters,  yea  to  his  own  life.  *If  any  man  come  after 
me,  and  hate  not  his  father,'  that  is,  if  he  do  not  regard 
his  father  with  a  love  comparatively  less  than  his  love 
to  me,  'and  mother,  and  wife?,  and  children,  and  breth- 
ren, and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot 
be  my  disciple.'  And  such  is  the  sinful  statu  of  the 
Avorld,  that  every  follower   of  mine    will   be  actually 
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called  upon  to  shew  that  he  has  this  deciderl  prefer- 
ence for  nic.  lie  must  take  up  his  cross.''''  Tfiis  ex- 
pression has  reference  to  the  custom  of  making  the 
malefactor  carry  his  cross  to  the  place  of  execution. 
'•He  must  be  willing  to  suffer  both  in  person  and  rep- 
utation. He  must  follow  me,  follow  me  in  liis  spirit 
and  in  his  conduct,  and  be  partaker  of  the  treatment  I 
meet  with."  And  since  the  profession  of  the  Gospel 
thus  implied  pain  and  self-denial,  he  required  his  fol- 
lowers to  consider  before  hand  whether  they  were  able 
to  submit  to  the  suffering.  "Let  him  sit  down  first, 
and  count  the  cost." 

This  subject  leads  us  to  consider  what  it  was  in  the 
religion  of  Christ  which  so  remarkably  required  his 
disciples  to  bear  their  cross.  That  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion to  Christ,  and  a  severe  persecution  of  him  and  his 
followers,  arose,  we  all  know;  but  how  was  this  excit- 
ed? What  was  there  in  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  which 
so  unavoidably  produced  hostility?  In  what  points 
was  it  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  world  that  men 
would  not  bear  it,  and  that  such  a  fortitude  and  indif- 
ference to  character  were  requisite  in  those  who  em- 
braced it  as  might  be  justly  compared  to  the  taking  up 
of  our  cross  and  carrying  it? 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  a  sufficient  reply,  that 
Christ  propagated  a  new  religion,  and  that  his  attack 
on  the  prevailing  prejudices  of  man  could  not  fail  to 
provoke  opposition.  But  this  is  not  a  complete  an- 
swer; for  it  is  not  certain  that  because  a  man  propagates 
a  new  religion  he  must  be  hated.  Much  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  religion  which  he  introduces:  it  may 
be  weak  and  futile,  and  then  might  only  be  neglected; 
it  may  be  absurd,  and  might  be  ridiculed;  it  may  accord 
with  worldly  wisdom  and  policy,  and  then  might  be 
approved;  it  may  be  elegant  and  refined,  and  might 
excite  the  admiration  of  many  persons.  Our  Lord,  in- 
deed, did  not  establish  a  religion  altogether  new,  yet 
was  he  persecuted  and  opposed.  He  professed  his  lull 
belief  in  the  Revelation  given  by  Moses:  he  had  been 
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circumcised,  and  had  carefully  observed  the  precepts 
of  the  Law,  both  moral  and  ceremonial.  No  one  was 
a  more  punctual  attendant  at  the  temple  and  in  the 
synagogue:  and  no  one  spake  more  respectfully  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets;  and  his  disciples  were  remark- 
able for  an  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  which  even 
all  their  proficiency  in  the  religion  of  their  Master  was 
scarcely  able  to  do  away. 

Doubtless  several  causes  tended  to  j)roduce  opposi- 
tion to  Christ  and  to  his  Apostles,  causes  varying  at 
different  times  or  in  different  ages.  The  great  cause 
was,  the  general  contrariety  of  the  genius  of  his  relig- 
ion to  the  common  spirit  and  temper  of  the  world.  It 
was  the  opposition  of  sin  to  i)iety.  Hence  men  of  many 
reliiiions  agreed  in  their  hostility  to  our  Lord  and  to 
his  disciples.  The  hypocritical  Pharisees,  the  proud 
Scribes,  the  profane  Sadducees,  the  corrupt  multitude, 
hated  him  though  a  Jew,  and  though  he  asserted  the  truth 
of  their  Scriptures  and  the  honour  of  their  Prophets. 
He  was  equally  opposed  by  the  corrupt  Heathens.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  truly  pious  per- 
sons amongst  the  Jews,  or  of  peculiarly  well-disposed 
individuals  among  the  Heathens,  rejecting  Christ  Avith 
disdain  or  abhorrence.  These  honoured  him.  A  de- 
vout Nicodemus,  an  upright  Nathaniel,  a  religious 
Centurion  who  was  not  a  Jew,  paid  respect  to  him,  and 
were  prepared  to  receive  his  word. 

If  we  inquire  what  was  the  kind  of  self-denial  incul- 
cated by  our  Lord,  we  shall  find  that  it  had  respect  to 
the  desire  of  wealth,  the  love  of  fame,  and  general 
self-indulgence.  When  he  explained  to  the  Apostles 
the  sufferings  which  he  should  undergo,  and  Peter  began 
to  rebuke  him,  saying,  "Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord;  this 
shall  not  be  unto  thee;"  he  reproved  Peter,  saying, 
"Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan:  thou  art  an  offence  unto 
me,  for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God, 
but  those  that  be  of  men."  He  added,  "Whosoever 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up 
his  cross  daily  and  follow  me."     Let  him  renounce  a 
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life  of  care  and  worldly  distraction,  and  prepare  to  suf- 
fer if  it  be  the  will  of  God.  Having  spoken  of  the 
corrupt  lusts  natural  to  man,  he  adds,  "If  thy  right 
hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from  thee;  and  if 
thy  right  eye  offend  tliee,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from 
thee;"  that  is  subdue  your  passions,  mortify  your 
corrupt  inclinations,  though  they  be  as  dear  to  you  as  a 
right  hand  or  a  right  eye.  Part  with  them,  however 
painful  the  separation  may  be. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  had,  therefore,  no 
charms  for  a  worldly,  proud,  and  sinful  heart.  It  gave 
scope  to  no  ambitious  thoughts;  it  gratified  no  evil 
passion;  it  tolerated  no  beloved  sin-  it  enjoined  pover- 
ty of  spirit,  deadness  to  the  world,  and  self-mortifica- 
tion. It  called  the  affections  to  things  above,  and  re- 
quired the  interest  of  others  to  be  preferred  to  our  own. 
It  insisted  upon  the  forgiveness  of  injuries: — if  thine 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  be  naked,  clothe  him. 
It  made  Christian  greatness  consist  in  a  more  extended 
usefulness  and  deeper  humility.  "  Whosoever  will 
be  great  amongst  you,  let  him  be  your  servant."  Such 
a  religion  would  not  please  the  taste  of  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes;  it  was  too  humiliating:  nor  of  the  phari- 
sees;  it  was  too  spiritual:  nor  of  the  vicious;  it  was  too 
pure  and  holy.  But  it  suited  the  poor  in  spirit:  it  suit- 
ed those  who  mourned  for  sin,  and  were  weary  and 
heavy  laden  with  its  burden;  those  who  were  anxious 
to  serve  God,  and  disposed  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
his  sake. — The  manner  in  which  it  was  received  by 
many  is  most  instructively  described  in  the  parable  of 
the  Marriage  Supper.  One  of  those  invited  had  bought 
an  estate,  and  must  needs  go  and  see  it.  Another  was 
immersed  in  business:  he  had  bought  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  must  needs  go  and  prove  them.  A  third  was  oc- 
cupied with  domestic  cares  and  enjoyments; — I  have 
married  a  wife  and  cannot  come.  The  offer  was  then 
made  to  the  poor  and  destitute,  in  the  highways  and 
hedges;  to  the  blind,  and  halt,  and  lame;  to  those  who 
looked  upon  themselves  as  unworthy  of  the  invitation. 
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and  who  made  no  excuse.  Dives,  engrossed  with  the  en- 
joyments of  this  life,  was  indisposed  to  receive  the  Gos- 
pel, while  a  forlorn  Lazarus  gladly  embraced  it.  The 
poor  prodigal  was  willingly  accepted;  while  the  elder 
brother,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  asserted  his  goodness, 
and  would  not  come  in.  The  woman  who  was  a  sin- 
ner, to  whom  much  had  been  forgiven,  embraced  the 
feet  of  Jesus;  while  the  less  openly  corrupt,  but  less 
humble,  Simon,  entertained  no  love  for  his  illustrious 
Guest.  Thus  the  publicans  and  sinners  went  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  while  the  pharisees  and  scribes 
were  rejected.  The  rich  ruler,  who  affirmed  that  he 
had  kept  all  the  commandments  from  his  youth,  pre- 
ferred his  estate  to  a  treasure  in  heaven;  while  the 
humble  publican,  Zaccheus,  who  voluntarily  engaged 
to  give  one  half  of  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  if  he  had 
injured  any  man  to  restore  lourfold,  had  salvation 
brought  to  his  house.  And,  to  bring  no  more  instances, 
the  self-justifying  pharisee  in  the  temple  was  rejected; 
while  the  self-accusing  publican,  who  durst  not  lift  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  went  down  to  his  house  justified. 

I  repeat,  that  the  spirit  of  the  world  was  opposite  to 
that  of  Jesus  Christ.  "•!  am  not  of  the  world,"  he 
said;  "and,  if  ye  w^ere  of  the  world,  the  world  would 
love  its  own."  "What  is  highly  esteemed,  amongst  men, 
is  abomination  with  God."  The  world  loves  distinc- 
tion, luxury,  pleasure,  ease,  self-indulgence.  The  man 
of  the  world  is  one  who  labours  to  advance  himself  in 
wealth  or  honours:  who  is  well  versed  in  the  ways  of 
men;  and  knows  how  to  turn  every  thing  to  his  ad- 
vantage or  enjoyment.  He  is  not  one  who  is  distin- 
"^uished  by  his  devotion,  his  self-denial,  his  charity,  his 
humility,  his  tenderness  of,conscience,  his  desire  of  spir- 
itual blessings;  he  is  not  one  who  mourns  for  sin,  who 
is  of  a  contrite  heart,  and  who  hungers  and  thirsts  after 
righteousness.  This  worldly  spirit  Christ  came  to  op- 
pose, in  all  its  shapes  and  appearances.  He  was 
himself  of  an  entirely  different  character.  He  sought 
the  favour    of  God,  rather  than  that  of  men;  thehon- 
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our  -wliicli  coinetli  from  God,  rather  than  that  whicli 
Cometh  from  man;  he  was  U)eek,  and  lowly,  humble 
and  unassuminji,  disinterested  and  self-denying.  He 
shewed  his  indifference  to  v\orIdly  things  by  his  pover- 
ty,— not  havino;  a  place  where  to  lay  his  head;  and  his 
liumilit},  by  the  patience  with  which  he  received  the 
most  provoking  insults.  His  conversation  and  his 
thoughts  were  occupied  by  subjects  far  higher  than 
the  vanities  of  this  lile,  and  quite  uninteresting  to 
worldly  men;  and  his  whole  life  was  engaged  in  ac- 
complishing that  for  which  the  world  did  not  care. 

And  what  he  was,  he  required  his  disciples  to  be. 
They  were  to  be  distinguished  by  not  being  of  the 
world.  They  were  to  follow  Christ  in  the  regenera- 
tion. They  were  to  become  new  creatures;  to  put  oflf 
the  old  man  which  is  corrupt,  and  to  put  on  the  new 
man  which  is  renewed  after  the  image  of  God.  This 
was  required  of  them,  although  they  were  already 
Jews;  although  they  were  called  the  people  of  God; 
although  they  had  been  circumcised;  although  they 
regularly  worshipped  in  the  temple,  and  punctually  ob- 
served the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion. 

It  is  a  great  though  common  mistake,  to  suppose 
that  Christ  came  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  religion; 
that  he  came  to  substitute  Christian  for  Jewish  forms 
of  worship,  and  to  baptize  the  heathens  who  should 
leave  off  the  practice  of  idolatry.  It  would  be  more 
just  to  say,  that  Christ  came  to  oppose  a  worldly  spirit; 
to  mortify  sin  wherever  it  was  found:  to  introduce 
the  substance  of  religion  in  the  place  of  the  shadow; 
the  spirit  instead  of  the  letter.  A.  Jew  converted  by 
iiim  might  continue  to  be  a  Jew,  but  he  would  now 
worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth:  he  would  be  adorn- 
ed with  graces  which  few  Jews  possessed — with  hu- 
mility, meekness,  and  deadness  to  the  world. 

The  Jewish  religion  had  been  given  by  God.  It 
contained  the  seeds  of  every  truth  afterwards  revealed, 
though  some  of  them  were  very  imperfectly  developed: 
it  afforded  scope  for  piety,  for  lively  devotion,  for  holy 
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eonfidence,  for  inward  purity,  and  for  universal  integ- 
rity. But  the  Jews  had  greatly  degenerated.  They 
Were  generally  worldly,  proud,  vain,  sensual,  and  thus 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
heathens.  In  what  respect  was  a  proud,  covetous  Jew 
boiter  than  a  proud  or  covetous  Heafhen?  Surely,  he 
was  in  the  sight  olGod  the  more  abominable  of  the  two. 

1  hope  I  shall  not  be  understood  to  intimate,  that  the 
only  ground  of  oftence  at  Christ  was  the  purity  of  his 
doctrine,  or  that  the  only  object  of  his  coming  was  our 
instruction  in  holiness.  Offence  was  also  given  by  his 
representations  of  his  own  dignity;  and  he  came  prin- 
cipally for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 
and  sending  forth  his  Spirit,  to  testify  of  his  dignity 
and  make  known  the  value  of  his  sufferings;  I  assert 
only,  that  one  considerable  cause  of  the  opposition 
given  to  his  doctrine  was  its  contrariety  to  the  natural 
worldliness  and  corruption  of  the  human  heart. 

He  might,  however,  have  delivered  the  purest  doc- 
trines with  little  opposition,  if  he  would  have  denounc- 
ed no  condemnation  against  those  who  refused  to  fol- 
low him;  or  if  he  would  have  represented  the  profes- 
sion of  his  religion  as  sufficient,  though  unaccompa- 
nied by  a  renovation  of  the  life.  It  was  the  change 
visible  in  his  disciples  which  gave  the  offence.  The 
world  will  tolerate  doctrines,  however  pure,  or  however 
absurd,  as  long  as  they  do  not  affect  the  practice.  It 
is  only  when  they  are  found  leading  to  a  conduct  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  world,  that  they  become  matter 
of  jealousy  or  censure.  The  purity  of  the  real  disci- 
ples of  Christ  was  a  tacit,  but  severe,  reproach  to  all 
w  ho  did  not  adopt  it.  One  perhaps,  of  a  family,  be- 
came a  disciple;  immediately  the  change  in  his  conduct 
was  seen:  he  no  longer  yielded  to  customs  in  which 
he  had  before  joined  without  scruple:  he  no  longer 
shared  in  dissipated  pleasures:  he  lost  that  unity  of 
sentiment  and  pursuit  which  had  associated  him  with 
many  a  former  friend.  He  would  become,  in  their 
judgment,  unreasonable,    over-exact,   righteous   over- 
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much:  the  gay  would  pronounci?  liim  to  be  dull;  ihe 
worldly  would  regard  him  as  extravagant;  the  wise  and 
prudent  as  foolish  and  rash.  His  company  would  grow 
irksome  to  them,  and  theirs  l(;ss  pleasing  to  hiuu  He 
would  be  studying  to  be  more  conformed  to  Jesus 
Christ;  and  they  nujst  see,  that  if  he  was  right,  they 
certainly  were  wrong:  and,  as  the  atithority  of  Christ 
was  not  yet  established,  and  as  his  religion  contradicted 
the  prejudices  derived  from  their  ancestors,  they  were 
not  likely  to  be  measured  or  temperate  in  their  resist- 
ance to  it.  They  saw  its  tendency  to  interrupt  their 
peace;  they  knew  enough  of  it  to  be  apprized  that  it 
represented  them  as  void  of  true  piety,  and  exposed  to 
the  condemnation  of  God. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  contemplations  more  imme- 
diately to  ourselves.  Let  us  suppose  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  revisiting  the  world  in  the  same  char- 
acter iu  which  they  were  once  seen  in  Judea.  Let  us 
imagine  them  among  us.  What  would  then  be  their 
manner  of  addressing  us?  Would  they  say;  ''Here  we 
have  found  a  true  church,  a  body  of  Christians  in  whom 
there  is  little  to  reprove  or  amend.  All  here  are 
real  converts.  The  world  does  not  reign  in  their 
hearts.  They  are  all  animated  by  a  pure  zeal  for  the 
Divine  honour,  and  bring  forth  in  abundance  the  fruits 
of  right(M)usness  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the 
glory  and  praise  of  God.  We  see  not  among  these 
believers,  as  amongst  the  Jews,  men  who  are  lovers 
of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God.  We  find  no 
thirst  of  filthy  lucre,  no  desire  of  the  honours  and 
wealth  of  this  world.  All  are  humble;  all  are  engaged 
in  working  out  their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling. 
The  law  of  God  is  in  their  hearts,  and  directs  all  their 
actions.  They  are  seeking  not  to  be  like  the  great 
and  mighty  of  the  earth,  but  to  resemble  the  meek  and 
lowly   Saviour,  and  to  tread  in  his  steps.'' 

Alas!  my  brethren,  1  fear  no  such  honourable  descrip- 
tion would  be  given  of  our  state.  Rather  might  we  not  ex- 
pect our  Lord,  in  a  tone  of  just  severity,  to  say;  "I  know 
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lliy  works,  tlmt  thou  hast  a  name,  that  thou  livest  and 
art  dead.  Be  vvatclifu!  aiidstreiigthen  the  tilings  which  re- 
main, that  are  ready  to  die,  for  I  have  not  found  tiiy  works 
perfect  before  God.  Thou  sayest,  lam  rich  and  increased 
with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing,  and  knowest 
not  that  thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor, 
and  blind,  and  naked.  Remember  how  thou  hast  re- 
ceived and  iieard,  and  hold  fast  and  repent  If  there- 
fore thou  shalt  not  watch,  I  will  come  upon  thee  as  a 
thief,  and  thou  shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will  come 
upon  thee.  Thou  hast  a  few  names  which  have  not 
defiled  their  garments:  and  they  shall  walk  with  me, 
for  they  are  worthy." 

Were  our  Lord  thus  to  come,  how  few  would  he 
find  unreprovable  in  his  sight!  To  one  he  would  say, 
"Thou  art  cumbered  about  many  things,  but  one 
thing  is  needfid.""  To  another  who  is  immersed  in  dis- 
sipation, "If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride 
of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world.  And 
the  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof,  but  he 
that  dooth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever."  To  the 
rich  he  would  say  "Trust  not  in  uncertain  riches:" — to 
the  poor,  "Labour  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth, 
but  for  that  which  endureth  to  eternal  life."  The 
formal  worshipper  he  would  require  to  worship  in 
spirit  and  in  truth:  the  lukewarm  he  would  charge  to 
be  zealous  and  repent,  lest  he  should  be  utterly  re- 
jected. 

It  is  too  evident  that  our  blessed  Lord  would  refuse 
to  own  many  who  now  bear  his  name,  and  would  say  to 
them,  "  f  never  knew  you."  He  would  point  out  the 
many  vices  which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  his  llesh,  as 
still  demanding  reformation.  He  would  ask,  "Why 
call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  whicii 
1  have  told  you.'*  Why  are  ye  baptized  into  my  name, 
and  promise  to  renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world,  and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,  while 
you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  enslaved  by  them.'*     Why 
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are  ye  of  the  world,  when   I    laid  it   down   that   the 
contrary  spirit  was  the  very  mark  of  my  true  disciples?" 

And  the  transformation  of  such  persons  into  true  dis- 
ciples would  be  as  striking  now,  as  the  change  from 
Jews  to  Christians  was  in  the  primitive  ao;es.  Covet- 
ousness,  dissipation,  vanity,  frivolity,  the  waste  of  pre- 
cious time,  would  cease.  No  longer  would  men  en- 
deavour to  serve  two  opposite  masters.  No  longer 
would  be  found  preposterously  united  a  worshipper 
of  God  and  of  mammon.  No  longer  would  all  the 
truths  of  religion  be  speculatively  held,  and  yet 
practically  denied;  but  a  general  conversion  of  char- 
acter and  change  of  conduct  w^ould  be  every  where 
visible. 

But  is  the  personal  presence  of  Christ  necessary  to 
produce  this  spirit  of  holiness?  If  we  wait  for  that, 
we  shall  wait  in  vain.  No  other  light  will  be  vouch- 
safed to  us  than  that  which  already  shines  forth,  with 
brightness,  from  the  Word  of  God;  no  other  help  than 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  ordinary  influences  of  his 
Holy  Spirit.  Christ  has,  in  some  sense,  withdrawn 
himself  from  the  world:  he  has  left  us  in  a  state  of 
trial,  by  which  our  hearts  may  be  made  manifest.  They 
are  his  servants  who  take  up  their  cross  and  follow 
him.  These  he  will  acknowledge  at  the  last  day. 
The  world  will  not  always  appear  in  its  present  colours: 
there  is  an  enchantment  in  it  which  deceives  our 
sight,  but  the  illusion  will  be  one  day  dispelled,  and 
thru  the  worth  of  the  Divine  favour  will  be  made 
manifest. 

My  brethren,  let  us  take  heed  to  ourselves.  In  the 
name  of  God,  let  us  trifle  no  longer:  let  us  delude  our- 
selves no  more.  The  characteristic  marks  of  the 
true  disciples  of  Christ,  given  us  in  Scripture,  are  clear. 
Let  us,  then,  search  the  Scriptures,  that  we  may  ful- 
ly know  what  manner  of  persons  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles were:  for  we  must  be  like  them. — I  conclude  with 
repeatinj{,  once  more,  the  Avords  of  my  text:  "Whoso- 
ever doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  come  after  me,  can- 
not be  my  disciple." 


SERMON  XXIII. 


HOW    TO  USE   THE    WORLD    SO   AS  NOT   TO 
ABUSE   IT 


1.  Cor.  vii.  29—31. 

But  this  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short:  it  remaineth. 
that  both  they  that  have  ivives  be  as  though  they  had 
none;  and  they  that  weep  as  though  they  ivept  not; 
and  they  that  rejoice,  as  though  they  rejoiced  not;  and 
they  that  buy  as  though  they  possessed  not;  and 
they  that  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it;  for  the 
fashion  of  this  icorld  passeth  away. 

IN  compliance  with  the  will  of  a  former  inhabitant  of 
this  parish,  who,  having  lost  a  wife  he  affectionately 
loved,  requested  that  a  sermon  might  be  preached  upon 
the  Sunday  following  the  anniversary  of  her  death — 
with  the  intention,  probably,  of  giving  the  preacher 
an  opportunity  to  moralize  upon  the  loss  of  friends, 
and  by  Christian  consolation,  to  moderate  and  sanctify 
the  grief  it  produces — I  have  chosen  the  subject  which 
my  text  presents.  It  teaches  us  at  'once  how  to  enjoy 
our  friends  and  domestic  connexions,  and  how  to  bear 
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their  loss;  how  to  rejoice,  and  how  to  weep.  It  lays 
down  the  true  Christian  principle  which  should  in- 
fluence our  conduct  upon  such  occasions;  a  prin- 
ciple by  the  influence  of  which  I  am  bold  to  say, 
that  a  person  will  be  enabled  both  to  enjoy  true  hap- 
piness and  to  glorify  God,  amidst  all  the  various 
changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life. 

Here,  then,  is  the  direction:  "Let  those  that  have 
wives  be  as  though  they  had  none;  and  those  that  weep 
as  though  they  wept  not;  and  those  that  rejoice  as 
though  they  rejoiced  not."  And  the  reason  is  added 
which  should  influence  us  to  adopt  such  a  conduct: 
"For  the  time  is  short,  and  the  fashion  of  this  world 
passeth  away." 

I  begin  Avith  remarking  the  wisdom  of  the  Apostle 
in  teaching  us  how  to  hear  the  loss  of  friends,  by  first 
teaching  us  how  to  enjoy  them.  These  two  points  are 
verv  closely  connected. — If  a  man  has  enjoyed  pros- 
perity in  a  proper  Christian  manner,  he  will  be  prepar- 
ed to  suffer  adversity  with  the  least  degree  of  distress. 
As  he  will  not  rejoice,  like  one  intoxicated,  with  an 
insolent  and  extravagant  joy;  so  he  will  not  be  de- 
pressed by  a  grief  that  overwhelms  him  with  intolera- 
ble anguish.  All  people  think  they  know  how  to  re- 
joice, though  they  may  not  know  how  to  suffer  aright: 
but  to  do  this  has  more  difficulty  in  it,  and  requires 
more  of  the  Spirit  of  Christianity;  than  many  may  be 
aware.  Few  people  bear  prosperity  well;  and  one  rea- 
son is  because  they  see  no  difficulty  in  bearing  it.  They 
do  not  examine  themselves  upon  this  head.  They  do 
not  treasure  up  rules  for  the  occasion.  They  do  not 
pray  to  be  taught  how  to  use  their  happiness.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  want  of  a  true  Christian  principle  of 
rejoicing,  their  grief  in  the  hour  of  adversity  is  immode- 
rate; or  at  least  it  is  restrained  by  such  considerations 
as  tend  rather  to  divert  our  thoughts  from  it  than  to 
enable  us  to  bear  it.  Now  the  excellence  of  Christian 
principle  is  this — that  it  is  of  universal  operation.  It 
extends  its  influence  to  all  the  various  states   and  cir- 
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cumstances  in  which  a  man  can  be  placed,  and  teaches 
us  to  act  pro})erly  in  them  all.  And  vv^e  may  depend 
upon  it  that  the  same  causes  which  tend  to  make  us 
bear  prosperity  well,  will  teach  us  also  to  suffer    well. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  I  would  remark  also,  that  the 
proper  use  of"  adversity  teaches  us  to  bear  prosperity 
aright.  When  we  are  deeply  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  an 
affectionate  relative,  we  are  so  strongly  impressed  with 
the  vanity  of  all  things  below,  or,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Apostle,  we  feel  so  strongly  that  "the  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away,"  that  even  the  most  careless 
and  thoughtless  acquire  something  of  a  Christian  view. 
The  imperious  pressure  of  calamity  forces  upon  them  a 
measure  of  what  they  ought  to  have  learned  from  the 
lessons  of  the  Gospel.  And  thus  in  grief  there  is  often 
found  a  disposition  very  favourable  to  religion;  and 
they  who  have  been  greatly  afllicted  are  generally  able 
to  bear  prosperity  in  a  much  better  spirit  and  temper 
than  they  possessed  before  they  were  instructed  and 
made   wise  by  the  pressure  of  their  affliction. 

The  Christian  principle,  then  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded as  equally  enabling  us  to  bear  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity, is  Fmlh.  By  this  Ave  are  taught  to  feel  the  van- 
ity, the  shortness,  the  emptiness  ol'  every  thing  in 
this  world;  and  to  realize  the  views  of  eternal  things 
which  are  given  us  in  Scripture.  "The  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away;"  that  is,  this  world,  w  ith  all  its  va- 
ried appearances,  its  pleasures  and  its  pains,  its  sorrows 
and  its  joys,  passeth  away  quickly.  The  scene  will 
soon  be  shifted.  The  time  is  very  short.  In  a  little 
while,  a  new  order  of  things  will  arise,  k  great  and 
glorious  state  is  at  hand,  even  an  eternal  state,  the  con- 
templation of  which  will  enable  us  to  look  with  a  holy 
indifference  upon  all  things  here  below.  A  Christian 
is  one  who  looks  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but 
at  those  which  are  unseen.  He  is  represented  as  being 
dead  to  the  world.  His  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
He   sets  not  his  affections  on  things  below,    but   on 
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things  above,  where  Christ,  the  object  of  his  faith  and 
hoj)e  sitteth  at  the  rjfjht  hand  of  God. 

But  in  order  that  tiiis  view  of  eternal  things  should 
have  any  considerable  influence  upon  the  mind,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  it  shoidd  have  two  qnalities: — 1.  Tiiat  it 
should  be  abiding:  2.  That  it  should  be  pleasing;  that 
is,  one  in  which  our  hopes  are  interested. 

1.  It  should  be  abiding' — However  vivid  our  impres- 
sion of  eternal  thini^s  may  he  for  a  time,  yet  we  know 
that  such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  that  the 
very  stroni:;est  impression  will  soon  wear  away  if  not  re- 
peated. Nay  a  very  slight  impression,  freipieiitly  re- 
peated, will  have  more  effect  upon  us  than  any  sin- 
gle impression  however  strong.  Now  tiie  things  of 
this  life  are  perpetually  before  our  eyes:  they  are  ever 
drawing  off'our  attention  from  better  thino;s,  and  fdling 
our  minds  with  the  ideas  of  themselves;  and  thus  they 
tend  to  exchide  every  other  object  of  consideration. 
They  are,  in  this  respect,  like  a  force  which  is  constant- 
ly acting.  Will  not  the  consideration  of  eternal  thifigs, 
therefore,  require  to  be  often  set  before  the  mind,  in 
order  to  counteract  this  force?  Will  it  be  sufficient  to 
have  had,  some  time  ago,  a  vivid  impression  of  the  ex- 
cellency of  spiritual  subjects  and  of  the  importance  of 
the  eternal  world?  Is  there  not  something  so  congen- 
ial to  our  frame  in  the  objects  of  sense,  and  so  superior 
to  our  nature  in  those  of  faith,  that  the  latter  reqidre 
even  to  be  more  frequently  held  up  to  view  in  order 
to  make  an  equal  iiiipression? 

From  this  constitution  of  things  arises  the  necessity 
of  continually  hearing  and  readinu;  the  word  of  God. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  people  to  neglect  or  refuse 
to  attend  a  particular  preacher  because,  from  his  alleg- 
ed want  of  capacity  and  information,  they  can  expect 
to  hear  nothing  but  what  they  already  know.  In  the 
same  spirit  they  neglect  to  read  the  Bible,  because 
they  are  already,  as  they  conceive,  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  its  contents.  Allowing  this,  still  it  must  be 
maintained,  that  they  ought  both  to  hear  and  to  read  the 
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word  of  God;  for  it  is  in  this  way  that  spiritual  ideas  are 
renewed  and  strenj^thened,  or  at  least  preserved;  and  it 
is  certain,  that  if  not  thus  preserved,  they  will  soon  be 
effaced. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  up 
a  lively  impression  of  eternal  things  on  the  soul;  and 
tids  cannot  be  done  without  daily  retirement,  medita- 
tiop,,  and  prayer.  By  secret  prayer,  an  intercourse  is 
maJntaiiied  with  H(-.iven,  and  the  ideas  of  tiie  nearness 
and  the  importance  of  the  eternal  world  become  fa- 
miliar to  our  soids.  But  let  secret  prayer  be  neglected, 
and  we  shall  soon  lose  the  impression  of  Divine  things; 
tlie  (^ternal  world  will  ajipear  to  recede  from  us;  we  shall 
have  only  an  imperfect  and  confused  idea  of  it  as  of  an 
o!)ject  almost  vanishing  from  the  sight,  and  in  the  same 
pr(M);irtion  the  thin<is  of  time  and  sense  will  occupy  our 
attention  and  engross  our  thoughts. 

2.  But  in  order  that  the  things  of  the  eternal  world 
may  become  frequently  the  objects  of  conteniplation,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  view  of  them  should  be 
pleasant  Xo  us. — No  man  loves  to  dwell  upon  painful  or 
unpleasing  objects:  no  man  loves  to  meditate  upon  the 
shortness  of  life,  whose  prospects  of  happiness  termin- 
ate here  below.  A  man  must  therefore  have  a  good 
hope  beyond  the  grave,  before  he  can  accustom  him- 
self to  extend  his  view  to  this  close  of  his  earthly  hopes. 
Whoever  dreads  death  will  not  often  present  the  image 
of  it  to  his  mind.  He  that  is  afraid  of  God  will  not  of- 
ten iTieditate  upon  his  power  and    his  omni[)resence. 

Now  it  is  the  business  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  Gos- 
pel alone,  to  render  the  thoughts  of  death,  of  eternit}^, 
and  of  God,  pleasing  to  the  soul.  Christ  is  there  held 
up  to  our  view  as  bavins;  made  atonem<Mit  for  our  sins 
and  procured  reconciliation  with  the  Father,  in  order 
that  "whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish  but 
have  eternal  life."  They  that  come  to  Ghrist  are  rep- 
resented as  justified,  as  accepted,  as  ad;>pie(l  into  God's 
family.  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  thi  ir  Brother,  for  he 
was  partaker  of  their  flesh.     Christ  is  their  Advocate; 
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he  has  ascended  up  into  heaven  to  plead  for  them,  and 
to  prepare  a  place  lor  them.  Hence  the  believer  tri- 
umphs over  death  and  the  grave,  because  God  hath 
given  him  the  victory  over  them  throui^h  Jesus  Christ. 
Hence  the  eternal  world  is  no  lono;er  the  object  of  his 
dread;  for  it  is  the  kini^doni  of  Christ  in  which  he 
dwells  and  presides.  Hence  his  affections  are  set  upon 
things  above;  for  they  are  placed  where  Christ  sitteth 
at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Thus,  in  all  things,  we  find  that  Christ  is  the  Centre 
and  the  Source  of  true  relioion.  It  is  in  Him  that  we 
obtain  just  and  pleasing  views  of  the  eternal  world. 
It  is  by  the  knowledge  of  Him  that  we  obtain  that 
spiritual-mindedness  and  those  affections  which  render 
the  eternal  Avorld  the  object  of  our  frequent  and 
delightful  meditation. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  What  has  the  consideration  of 
the  next  world  to  do  with  our  concerns  in  this?  I  an- 
swer, Much.  The  proper  use  of  this  world  depends 
wholly  upon  our  views  of  that  which  is  to  come.  This 
is  the  argument  of  the  Apostle:  he  teaches  us,  in  our  re- 
lations in  life,  in  our  afflictions,  in  our  enjoyments,  in  our 
worldly  employments  and  concerns,  to  act  as  those  who 
consider  this  life  only  in  reference  to  another.  We  are 
to  act  as  those  that  look  beyond  this  world.  But  this 
precept  we  cannot  fulfil,  unless  our  views  of  the  world 
to  come  be  strongly  impressed  upon  our  mind.  Now 
they  cannot  be  strongly  impressed,  unless  they  are  fre- 
quent;— they  will  not  be  frequent,  unless  they  are  de- 
lightful;— and  they  will  not  be  delightful,  unless  they 
are  seen  through  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  Christ  is  the  Al- 
pha and  Omega.  He  is  the  Source  of  that  principle 
which  diffuses  itself  through  the  life  of  a  Christian, 
and  regulates  all  his  conduct  in  the  things  relating  both 
to  this  life  and  to  that  which  is  to  come. 

II.  This  principle,  then,  rightly  felt,  will  teach  us 
how  to  use  the  world  without  abusing  it;  how  to  enjoy 
the  societv  of  our  nearest  connexions,  and  how  to  sor- 
row in  their  loss. 
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In  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  relations,  the  rule  laid 
down,  "Let  those  who  have   wives  be  as  thou^ih  tliey 
had  none,"  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  it  excluded 
the  gratification  of  social  feelings,  the  pleasures  of  ten- 
derness, or  the  indulgence  of  domestic  happiness.     The 
religion  of  Christ  is  not  like  the  philosophy  of  the  Sto- 
ics, who   refused   themselves   indulgence  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  afflicted  by  its  loss.     That  they  might 
not  endure  pain,  they  deprived  themselves  of  pleasure. 
Such  is  not  the   Christian   scheme.     It  allows  us,  it 
enjoins  us,  to  receive  the  bounties  of  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther with  pleasure  and  thanksgiving;  to  enjoy  them  for 
the  Lord's  sake,  the  liberal  and   kind  donor  of  them 
all. — "A  good  wife  is  from  the  Lord."     We  are  exhort- 
ed to  rejoice  in  the  wife  of  our  youth.     We  are  re- 
quired to  love  our  wives  even  as  our  own  selves.     We 
are  to  look  round    upon    our  domestic  comforts,  and 
with  hearts   filled    with    gratitude,  to  acknowledge  in 
them  the   goodness  of  God,  and  to    enjoy  them   with 
thanksgiving  to  him.     But  how,  then,  are  we  to  be  pre- 
served from  worldliness  of  mind,  and  from  misery  when 
we  are  deprived  of  our  comforts?  I  answer,  by  the  princi- 
ple already  laid  down;  by  a  deep  and  abiding  impression 
of  the  su[)eriority  of  things   spiritual  and  eternal.     In 
thisrespect,they  that  have  wives  will  be  as  though  they 
had  none;  that  is,  in  comparison  of  the  happiness  ready  to 
be  revealed,  all  that  is  enjoyed  in  this  life  should  appear 
to  us  as  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean:  the   addition  of  it 
should  appear  to  us  as  nothing,  and  the  removal  of  it 
should  appear  to  be  equally  unimportant,   when  com- 
pared with  the  great  things  which  Cod  has  laid  up  for 
them  that  love  him.     We  should  look  to  God,  while  we 
adore  him  for  having  made  our  cup  run  over  with  bles- 
sings, and  say,  "These  temporal  mercies,  O  Lord,  and 
all  I  enjoy,  I  enjoy  from  thy  mercy  and  bounty.     But 
these  are  but  the  smalk^st  part    of  thy  goodness;  these 
are  but  as  the  drops  which  precede  the  shower.     In  the 
gift  of  thy  beloved  Son,  and  eternal  life  through  him. 
I  behold  the  infinite  extent  of  Divine  goodness.  While. 
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therefore,  I  value  these  temporal  blessings,  O  let  uie 
value,  in  an  infinitely  higher  degree,  spiritual  and  eter- 
nal ones!  Give  me  just  conceptions  to  understand  the 
relative  value  of  thy  several  gilts,  and  to  prize  them  ac- 
cordingly. The  things  wliich  accompany  salvation, 
be  these  the  objects  of  my  hope  and  joy.  These  are 
divine;  these  perish  not  with  the  using;  these  are  eter- 
nal; these  are  worthy  of  an  immortal  soul  to  enjoy, and 
worthy  of  God  to  bestow.  Let  me,  therefore,  vviiile  i 
enjoy  all  my  domestic  and  temporal  comforts  with 
pleasure,  and  with  additional  pleasure  because  I  re- 
ceive them  from  thee;  let  me  still  consider  tliem  as 
subordinate  and  inferior  to  the  blessings  which  Christ 
has  purchased.  While  I  have  them  let  me  consider 
well  their  nature:  they  are  transitory  and  vain;  let  the 
chief  desire  of  my  soul,  therefore,  be  towards  those 
things  that  are  above." 

My  brethren,  are  such  our  views  of  happiness?  Are 
our  prayers  to  God  of  this  description?  Do  we  preserve 
this  moderation  in  our  enjoyment  of  temporal  happi- 
ness? Do  we  consider  well,  not  only  what  a  fleeting  and 
brittle  thing  it  is,  but  also  how  inferior  to  that  which  is 
enjoyed  in  Christ?  Are  we,  therefore,  watxdiing  over 
ourselves  with  a  godly  suspicion?  Are  we  afraid  and 
jealous  lest  transitory  and  \'vorIdly  things  should,  from 
their  being  congenial  to  our  nature,  make  too  deep  an 
impression  on  our  minds,  and  acquire  too  high  a  value 
in  our  esteem?  Are  we  endeavouring  to  have  our  en- 
joyment of  the  world  sanctified  to  us?  We  shall  then 
know  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle,  for  we  shall  enter 
into  his  feelings,  when  he  says,  "The  time  is  short. 
Let  those  who  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none; 
and  those  who  weep  as  though  they  wept  not,  and 
those  who  use  this  world  as  they  that  used  it  not, 
for  the  fashion  of  it  passeth  away."  We  shall  know,  I 
say,  what  he  means:  for  we  shall  know  how  the  bles- 
sings of  this  world  can  be  enjoyed  as  the  gift  of  God, 
and,  therefore,  not  to  be  despised;  but  at  the  same  time 
as  a  snare  to  our  souls,  and  therefore  to  be  used  with 
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caution;  as  fleetino;,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  over-val- 
ued; as  nothing  in  comparison  of  eternity,  and  there- 
fore not  to  hold  the  first  place  in  our  esteem. 

Apply  the  same  principle  to  the  losses  we  must  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  in  life.  There  are  many  ways  by 
which  the  men  of  the  world  bear  up  against  the  crosses 
they  have  to  endure  in  it.  Sometimes  selfishness  \w\ps 
them;  they  love  their  own  happiness  too  much  to  allow 
their  misfortunes  to  trouble  them.  Sometimes  the  ne- 
cessity of  bearing  what  they  cannot  help,  Avill  endue 
them  with  a  resemblance  of  patience,  or  rather  of  in- 
sensibility. Others  Trust  to  time  and  the  diversion  of 
their  thoughts  and  the  fixing  of  their  attention  upon 
some  new  object  of  pursuit.  But  these  are  not  the 
Christian  modes  of  bearin»;  calamities.  A  Christian 
weeps,  but  it  is  as  though  he  wept  not;  for  he  feels 
that  the  time  is  short.  Me  sets  eternity  before  him. 
He  compares  what  he  has  lost,  with  the  blessings  he 
enjoys  and  hopes  for  in  Christ.  And  though  he  feels 
and  weeps,  yet  it  is  like  one  who  has  only  lost  what 
he  expected  to  lose,  and  what  is  trivial  in  comparison 
of  the  superior  blessings  he  enjoys. 

You  see,  my  brethren,  the  value  of  the  Gospel.  It 
is  inteiided  to  be  our  remedv  against  the  calamities  of 
life.  Piaver,  therefore,  and  devout  meditation,  instead 
of  rendering  us  gloomv  and  miserable,  as  many  erro- 
neously imagine,  are  intended  by  him  who  best  knows 
what  is  the  life  of  man,  to  shield  us  from  the  ills 
of  life,  and  to  endue  us  with  solid  and  abiding  conso- 
lation. 

Let  me  address  your  feelings.  You  know  that  you 
hold  all  your  temporal  enjoyments  by  a  precari- 
ous tenure.  You  that  have  wives,  and  in  them  all  that 
gives  enjovment  to  life,  consider  how  soon  the  stroke 
of  death  may  tear  them  from  you. — You  that  have  chil- 
dren, and  whose  hopes  of  happiness  are  fondly  wrap- 
ped up  in  them,  remember  how  thev  mav  prove  a  par- 
ent's curse  instead  of  his  blessing.  You  that  are  buy- 
ing and  increasing  your  possessions,  and   you  that  are 
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using  the  world  in  all  the  eao;erness  and  hope  of  pos- 
sessin;[j;  in  it  complete  happiness,  know  that  the  time  is 
short,  and  that  the  fashion  of  the  world  passerh  away. 
Hear,  I  bessech  you,  the  warning  voice  of  your  Crea- 
tor, anxious  to  secure  your  happiness,  by  taking  off 
your  expectations  from  a  false  foundation,  to  build 
them  upon  one  that  is  safe  and  solid.  He  bids  you  to 
rejoice,  under  the  deep  impression  of  the  superior  value 
of  eternal  things.  He  does  not  forbid  you  to  weep, 
but  he  tells  you  to  weep  as  though  you  wept  not;  con- 
sidering how  trifling  your  loss  is,  compared  with  the 
blessings  which  perish  not  with  the  using. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  nature  still  fondly  cleaves  to  the 
world,  and  the  things  of  it,  as  the  only  source  of  jov.  I 
know  how  backward  the  heart  ever  is  to  receive  the 
testimony  of  God  while  it  contradicts  our  present  expe- 
rience. I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  overcoming 
sense  by  the  views  of  faith.  But  let  the  multitudes  of 
those  who  suffer  in  extreme  anguish,  and  of  those  whose 
sufferings  are  too  acute  for  nature  to  survive,  teach 
those  whom  the  W(nd  of  God  instructs  in  vain.  Let 
them  see  what  is  the  lot  of  man,  and  what  may  be  their 
lot.  Now  they  may  be  flourishing  in  health  and 
strength,  blooming  in  honour  and  wealth.  But  did  you 
never  see  the  tree  full  of  blossoms  stripped  at  once 
and  blasted  by  a  sudden  blight!  So  are  the  youthful 
sometimes  struck:  so  are  the  proud  and  mighty  often 
brought  down.  I  wish  only  that  you  should  have,  in 
the  hour  of  calamity,  such  a  resource,  that,  with  Job, 
you  may  say,  "The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  I 
want  you  only  to  receive  the  stroke  with  patient  sub- 
mission, and  to  say,  "I  thank  God,  I  sorrow  not  as 
those  that  have  no  hope."  Would  to  God  those  whose 
tears  are  their  meat  day  and  night,  might  know  that 
there  is  a  way  of  weeping  as  though  they  wept  not,  of 
bearing  sorrow  without  being  overcome  by  it.  The 
knowledge  of  eternal  things  in  and  through  Christ  can 
give  you  this.     In  vain  will  you  seek  it  from  philoso- 
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pliy.  It  is  to  be  found  only  in  Ciirist,and  in  commun- 
ion with  him.  His  peace  is  such  as  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away.  Let  me,  then,  my  breth- 
ren, exhort  you  all;  for  you  are  all  liable  to  sufferings; 
let  me  especially  exhort  you  who  are  under  the  stroke 
of  affliction  or  the  pressure  of  poverty,  to  embrace  that 
Gospel  which  the  beloved  Son  of  God  came  down 
from  heaven  to  make  known  to  man.  Let  me  per- 
suade you  to  seek  acquaintance  with  God  by  faith  and 
by  prayer.  So  will  you  be  able  to  glory  in  tribula- 
tions. So  will  you  rejoice  with  a  joy  unspeakable; 
while,  amidst  alf  the  troubles  of  life,  you  look  for  and 
hasten  unto  the  comin"-  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
with  him  of  perfect  felicity. 
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SERMON  I. 


ON   THE   JUSTICE  OF  GOD 


2.  Cor.  V.  11. 

Knowing,  theref ore f  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade 

men. 

DIFFERENT  ages  of  the  world  have  had  their  different 
errors  and  vices.  In  a  former  age,  superstition  was 
the  reie^nina:  evil:  in  the  present,  profaiieness  and  infi- 
delitv  predominate.  During  the  prevalence  of  super- 
stition, erroneous  conceptions  were  formed  of  the  char- 
acter of  God,  as  a  Being  strict  in  exacting  the  per- 
formance of  rites  and  ceremonies,  rigid  in  his  laws,  and 
severe  in  enforcing:  penances.  The  present  age  has 
gone  into  the  opposite  extreme: — it  has  abandoned  the 
ideas  of  justice  and  vengeance  in  the  Divine  nature, 
not  considering  God  as  a  Judge  who  will  render  to 
everv  man  according  to  his  works,  punishing  the  sinner 
with  everlasting  destruction;  but  rather  as  a  tender  Fa- 
ther, excusing  the  frailties  of  his  children,  and  chasten- 
ing and  disciplining  them  here,  in  order  to  make  them 
all  finally  happy  hereafter.     He  is,   according  to  the 
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popular  notion,  a  God  all  mercy  and  love,  incapable  of 
an<i;er  or  resentment;  and  thoU|f:!;li  himself  perfectly  holy 
and  pure,  yet  so  indulgent  to  the    frailty  of  his  crea- 
tiu'es  as  not  to  observe,  with    any    vigilant   attention, 
what  is  done  amiss  by  them.     Now  as  our  religion  al- 
ways takes  its  character  from  the  views  we   entertain 
of  the  Divine  Being,  so,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
I  have  noticed,  the   form   and   complexion  of  religion  . 
amongst  us  has  undergone  a  remarkable  alteration.    In 
the  age  of  Superstition,  ceremonial  observances  were 
multiplied;  abundant   charities   were   offered  as    com- 
mutations for  sin,  and  severe  penances  and   mortifica- 
tion were  voluntarily  endured    as  an  atonement  for  it. 
Although  the  real  nature  of  religion   was  entirely   mis- 
taken,  yet  the  forms,  however  erroneous,  under  which 
it  appeared,  were   universallv  prevalent.     Pilgrimages 
were  made,  monasteries  were  built,  and  churehes  and 
masses  were  multiplied.     For  a  short  period  after   the 
Reformation,  just  and  true   ideas    of  the  character    of 
God  prevailed  among  the  Protestant  churches;  and    a 
proper  fear  of  his  Name,  and  reverence  for  his  author- 
ity, were  united  to  the  love  of  him  as  a    Parent.     But 
afterwards,  infidels  and  professed  Christians,  led  astray 
by  a  philosophizing  spirit,  succeeded  in  very  generally  es- 
tablishing what  they  termed  a  more   liberal    notion   of 
the  character  of  God.    and    in    subverting  the  faith  of 
mankind  in   his    retributive  justice.     The    effect  was, 
as  they  wished,  to  relax,  in  popular  opinion,  the  obliga- 
tions to  holiness.     The  violation   of   the  Divine    Law 
was  considered  as  a  slight  evil;   the  necessity   of  deep 
repentance   and  contrition  for  sin  was  superseded;    the 
salutarv  dread  of  the  judgments  of  God  was   ridiculed; 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  was  undermined;  faith  in 
Christ  was  degraded  from  the  high  rank  it  had  hitherto 
held  in  the  estimation  of  Christians;  instead  of  a  just  dis- 
tribution of  rewards  and  punishments,  the  universal  sal- 
vation of  mankind  was  anticipated;    and    Christianity 
itself  was  reduced  nearlv  to  a  level  with  natural  relig- 
ion.    The  standard  of  morals,  was  of  course,  lowered. 
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Cliristlan  vi|;>;llancp,  self-denial,  and  separation  from  the 
world  vvero  derided  as  superstitious.  Voices  were  called 
by  ext(  nnariiiii"  names,  and  the  law  of  nature  substitut- 
ed for  that  of  the  Gospel.  Hence  a  life  of  careless 
dis.sipation  and  pleasure  came  to  be  considered  as  a 
life  of  innocence  and  virtue. 

That  there  is  now  a  more  general  degree  of  prolli- 
gacy  and  corruption  of  manners  than  ])vcvailed  a  centu- 
ry or  two  ago,  will  probably  not  be  denied;  though  it 
may  be  allowed  that,  in  some  respects,  the  present  age 
has  improved  above  those  which  preceded  it.  I  would 
not  ascribe  this  degeneracy  of  manners  entirely  to  a 
mistaken  view  of  the  Divine  nature,  because  I  consid- 
er that  error  as  |)artly  its  cause  and  partly  its  effect. 
False  ideas  of  the  Deity  will  necessarily  produce  a  low 
state  of  morals;  and  a  low  state  of  morals  will  natural- 
ly occasion  in.idequate  conce|)tions  of  the  holiness  of 
God.  Bht  of  this  I  am  well  persuaded,  that  satan,  the 
grand  enemy  of  Christianity  and  godliness,  could  in  no 
way  so  secretly  and  so  successfully  undermine  both,  as 
by  substituting  what  might  be  conceived  to  be  more 
honourable  and  liberal  ideas  of  the  Divine  mercy,  in 
the  room  of  those  awful  views  of  his  justice  which  the 
Scripture  has  represented  to  us.  The  promotion  of  the 
glory  of  God  is  thus  made  to  coincide  with  the  indul- 
gence of  the  corrupt  propensities  of  men;  we  are  taught 
at  once  to  violate  the  commands  of  God,  and  to  allay 
our  fears  by  the  remembrance  of  his  mercy.  Religion 
itself  is  made  the  instrument  of  stifling  the  remonstran- 
ces of  conscience;  and  even  our  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  nature  is  employed  to  diminish  our  dread  of 
sin. 

I  do  not  in  this  place  address  myself,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Divine  justice,  to  infidels.  The  arguments  I 
wish  to  use  are  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  the  author- 
ity of  which  they  reject;  yet  even  they,  reasoning  on 
the  ground  of  mere  natural  religion,  will  be  much  per- 
plexed to  reconcile  the  moral  constitution  of  the  world 
with  the  views  they  entertain   of  the  Divine   nature. 

Vol.  !i.  20 
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The  indulgent  lenity  they  ascribe  to  God  can  never  be 
shewn  to  be  consisreiit  with  the  awt'nl  visitations  vfith 
wliich  he  olten  chastises  the  offtnces  of  man,  unless  they 
represent  him  as  capricious  and  vindictive,  as  "such  an 
one  as  themselves."  My  business,  however,  lies  with 
professed  Christians,  who  acknowleds^e  their  obligation 
to  receive  the  views  which  Revelation  irives  of  the  Di- 
vine nature.  Yet  many  of  these,  inadvertently  it  m^y 
be  hopf^l,  have  imbibed  vvhiit  is  rernied  a  })hil()sophical 
idea  of  the  mercy  of  God;  and  finding:  the  convenience 
of  that  opinion  in  the  indulirence  which  it  affords  them, 
attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  the  representation  given  in 
Scripture   of  his  character. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  o^ener;ility  of  such  persons 
are  very  strict  and  accurate  in  their  examination  of 
Scripture:  loose  and  superficial  views  are  better  suired 
to  their  state  of  mind,  it  may  happen,  however,  that 
some  more  acute  and  ingenious  person  amongst  them 
may  display  his  critical  ino;enuitv  by  a  laboured  attempt 
to  explain  away  the  plain  and  obvious  language  of  the 
Bible.  With  such  persons,  however,  I  do  not  here  wish 
to  reason.  They  who  necr|ect,  or  they  who  pervert, 
Scripture,  equally  shew  dispositions  unprepared  to  re- 
ceive the  truth.  Of  you,  my  brethren,  I  woidd  hope, 
that  you  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  truth; 
that  you  earnestly  wish  to  ascertain  the  exact  views  of 
Scripture;  that  you  are  prepossessed  by  no  system,  and 
have  no  prejudice  in  favoru*  of  your  own  notions  of  the 
character  of  God,  but  will  receive,  with  "an  honest  and 
good  heart,"  whatever  you  find  declnred  respecting  it 
in  the  Sacre^^d  Writings.  It  is  this  himible  and  teacha- 
ble disposition  alone  w  hich  the  Holy  Ghost  will  bless 
with  wisdom  and  knowledge:  "the  meek  will  he  guide 
in  judofment." 

1  will  suppose,  therefore,  that  some  of  those  before 
\n<'  have  inadvertently  imbibed  what  they  conceive  to 
be  honourable  ideas  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  hope, 
though  thev  own  th(^y  have  not  well  examined  tlie  ques- 
tion, that  their  opinions  may  in  some  way  be  reconciled 
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with  the  declarations  of  Scripture.  I  shall  sii2;gest, 
then,  to  your  consiticraiioii  soip.e  brief  remarks  on  the 
character  oi  God.  as  dib<[)layed  h\,  the  Sacred  VVriieis. 
I.  Let  me  call  your  atteinion  to  the  history  of  tiie 
Fajj. — In  what  li^^^htdoes  ir  exhibit  God?  Asa  Being 
very  indulgent  to  the  frailties  of  his  creatures?  Adam 
sinned  once,  by  violating  his  commands;  and  mark 
what  was  his  punisliment:  he  was  driven  at  once 
from  {>aradise;  he  became  immediately  mortal.  But 
the  effect  of  the  Divine  displeasure  did  not  stop  there. 
The  whole  earth  was  cursed  for  his  sake.  AH  his  pos- 
terity were  involved  in  his  punishment:  misery,  and  sor- 
row, and  death,  became  their  inevitable  portion,  and  have 
contmued  to  be  so  from  generation  to  generation.  Now 
this  was  the  very  first  transgression  of  man,  and  therefore 
it  calls  for  our  particular  notice.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  God  would  display  to  his  creatures  his  own  views 
of  sin,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  visited  their  first 
offence  agjiinst  hiai.  And  this  lesson  we  may  actually 
learn:  we  see  a  punishment  inflicted,  which  endures 
through  almost  numberless  years;  we  see  that  punish- 
ment, in  many  respects,  very  severe,  and  not  to  be 
averted  by  repentance,  but  going  down  with  man  to  the 
grave;  and.  what  is  most  remarkable,  extending  to  all 
the  Sons  of  Adam,  to  endless  generations,  wlio  had  not 
been  jjartakers  of  his  crime.  Now  I  would  ask  you 
whether  this  earliest  fact  which  we  knoAV  respecting 
God,  and  sin  against  him,  exhibits  him  as  so  indiffer- 
ent to  the  transgression  of  his  law,  so  indulgent  to  the 
frailty  of  his  creatures,  so  merciful  and  forgiving  as  you, 
perhaps,  have  imagined  him  to  be?  On  the  other  hand, 
if  God  would  have  impressed  his  creatures  with  a  dread 
of  his  justice,  by  a  punishment  which  every  man  liv- 
ing should  feel,  of  which  he  should  carry  about  him 
daily  the  affecting  proof,  what  course  could  he  have 
taken  better  calculated  to  produce  this  effect?  This 
was  a  fact  for  a  world  to  contemplate; — a  durable  mon- 
ument to  be  read  by  ages  yet  unborn; — a  lesson  to  be 
repeated  to  them  at  the  hour  when  the  heart  was  most 
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impressil)l(%  when  they  stood  by  the  bedside  of  an  ex- 
piring fricMid,  or  watched  with  a  lieart  torn  with  an- 
guish, the  lingering  departure  ol"  a  b(>loved  child;  or 
when  they  felt  themselves  struck  and  wounded  by  the 
arrows  of  death.  Then  would  he  forcibly  felt  the  aw- 
ful truth,  tiiat  Ciod  is  a  just  and  holy  God,  the  avenger 
of  sin — that  "the  wages  of  sin  is  death." 

I  am  well  aware,  how  ingenious  men  have  tri  d  to 
evade  tiie  force  of  this  proof,  by  represeniing  deatii  as 
even  a  blessing  to  mankind.  It  may  be  so,  indeed,  if 
considered  as  the  necessary  introduction  to  a  better 
state  of  existence;  but  whether  death  itself  \sn  blessing, 
let  nature  which  shrinks  from  it,  declare.  The  evils 
of  life  may  so  multiply  upon  us  that  we  may  welcome 
death  at  last  as  a  refuge  from  them;  but  let  us  still  --e- 
member,  that  those  evils  equally  prove  the  re  dity  of  the 
curse.  They  are  as  it  were  the  sad  forennniers  of  our 
dissolution;  and  the  very  indifference  to  life  which  they 
produce  is  itself  a  species  of  death  the  most  painfid  and 
affectinjj,  when  existence  becomes  a  burden  and  annihi- 
lation is  preferred  to  life. 

2.  But  I  pass  on  to  another  fact,  which  equally 
shews  the  terrors  which  surround  the  Divine  Natiu'e: 
it  is  a  fact  equally  extraordinary  and  impressive:  I  mean; 
the  general  destruction  of  mankind  by  the  flood.  Be- 
hold the  heavens  clothed  with  blackness;  the  light  of 
day  totally  hid  by  the  accumulating  clouds  which  every 
hour  become  darker  and  more  heavy;  the  awful  artil- 
lery of  the  skies  rending  the  air  with  the  most  tremen- 
dous sounds,  and  appalling  with  consternation  the 
multitudes  of  mankind,  who  hitherto  had  conceived  of 
God  as  too  merciful  to  execute  his  threatened  purposes! 
I  would  place  you  in  view  of  this  scene;  I  would  shew 
you  the  aa;ony  painted  in  every  countenance,  the  child 
clinging  to  its  mother,  and  the  wife  to  the  husband,  in 
unutterable  dread, and  confusion:  you  should  observe 
the  gradual  rising  of  the  waters,  mark  the  shaking  of 
the  earth,  and  trace  the  vain  endeavours  of  its  inhabit- 
ants to   hide  themselves  from  the   swift  approaching 
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destruction:  then  I  would  ask,  are  tiiere  no  terrors  in 
the  Lord?  Do  you  see  nothinjj  but  smiles  ot  love  and 
kindness  in  hiseountenanee  toward  his  ereatures?  Cor- 
rect your  error:  own  that  the  Lord  isdreadlul  in  wrath 
as  well  as  in  power,  and  bow  before  him  and  tremble. 
3.  But  I  would  conduct  you  to  other  striking  in- 
stances of  his  vengeance  against  sin.  1  do  not  no- 
tice the  cases  of  individuals:  1  take  instances  upon 
the  largest  scale,  where  a  nation  or  a  world  suf- 
fers under  the  frown  of  the  Almighty.  I  would  re- 
quest you  then  to  observe  the  dealings  of  God  with 
the  Jev>s.  They  were  a  nation  selected  by  him  from 
the  mass  of  mankind,  that  in  their  history  he  might 
exhibit  to  the  whole  world  a  spectacle  of  the  laws  by 
which  he  acts,  and  might  teach  his  creatures  the  attri- 
butes of  his  nature.  They  were  to  be  his  witnesses, 
read  and  known  by  all  men.  Now  what  do  you  find 
in  their  history,  which  countenances  those  vague  and 
indefinite  notions  of  Divine  mercy  which  are  inconsist- 
ent with  justice  or  vengeance?  To  my  own  mind  it 
chiefly  exhibits  a  display  of  Divine  justice  and  hatred 
of  sin.  it  is  the  record  of  Divine  judgment.  You  see 
the  people  of  God,  indeed,  brought  out  of  Egypt  v^ith 
a  might)  hand  and  stretched-out  arm;  but  they  are  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  the  awful  marks  of  vengeance 
against  sin,  plaguing  the  Egyptians,  and  at  length  de- 
stroying them  in  the  Red  Sea.  Accompany  them  into 
the  wilderness:  there  God  reveals  himself,  and  give? 
the  Law  upon  Mount  Horeb.  But,  behold,  the  mount 
burns  with  fire,  and  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  are  so  aw- 
ful that  even  Moses  fears  and  quakes.  Pass  along  with 
them  to  the  promised  land;  \a  hat  alarming  instances 
do  you  behold  of  the  punishment  of  sin!  Fiery  serpents 
destroAing  the  people;  the  pestilence  raging,  and  car- 
rying off  thousands  in  a  day;  the  earth  opening  her 
mouth,  and  swallowing  up  the  guilty  in  a  moment! 
You  shudder  at  the  view,  and  long  to  finish  the  forty 
years  of  painfid  sojourning,  and  to  acconq)any  them 
into  the  land  of  promise.     But  ere  you  enter,  behold 
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Moses,  the  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord,  evTii  he,  for 
one  transgression,  must  not  be  j)ennirtefJ  to  pass  over 
Jordon:  lie  may  see  with  his  eyes  the  good  land,  and 
must  then  retire  to  die,  as  an  awful  proof  of  the  jeal- 
ousy of  God.  The  children  of  Israel,  however,  pass 
into  the  land  of  Canaan;  but  their  entry  is  marked  by 
scenc^s  of  d(^solation.  The  ^uilt  of  the  Amorites  was 
full;  and  God  settles  his  own  people  in  a  land  wet  with 
the  blood  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  sins  he  was  so  aw- 
fully visit iuij. — And  now  observe  the  state  of  the  Is- 
raelites, rhe  promised  seed:  tor  four  hundred  years  they 
themselves  are  harassed  and  vexed  by  the  Philistines; 
because  they  were  disobedient  to  their  God,  "he  sold 
them  into  tiie  liands  of  their  enemies."  At  length  Da- 
vid arises  atid  delivers  them,  and  establishes  his  kinj;- 
dom  in  power.  It  is,  however,  but  a  short  interval  of 
peace  which  thev  enjoy.  Soon,  according  to  the  pre- 
diciion  of  the  Pro[)hets,  they  are  carried  captive  to 
Babylon,  and  for  seventy  years  their  land  is  left  to  lie 
desolate,  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  vSabbaths  and 
the  appointed  ordinances  of  Jehovah. — But  I  hasten 
on  to  the  conclusion  of  their  history.  They  reject  the 
promised  Messiah;  and  iVom  that  day  to  the  present, 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  have 
become  outcasts  upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  without  a 
country  or  a  city  to  dwell  in;  without  a  king  to  rule 
over  them,  or  a  temple  in  which  to  worship.  Well 
might  Moses  say  to  them,  "Beware!  your  God  is  a 
jealous  God." 

And  now  sum  up  the  whole  of  their  history,  and  see 
if  you  can  give  to  it  any  other  interpretation  than  that 
it  is  a  displav  of  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God,  "by 
no  means  clearing  the  guilty." 

There  are  two  other  great  events  to  which  I  must 
request  your  attention. 

4.  See  the  illustrious  Person  who  hangs  suspended 
upon  the  cross — a  spectacle  at  which  the  sun  grows 
dark,  and  earth  shakes,  and  the,  tombs  are  open!  See 
there  the  Son  of  God,  giving  himself  up  to  be  a  victini 
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offlpRth,  a  propitiation  for  sin,  a  sacrifice  to  Divine 
justice!  Here  reflect  a  niomenr  upon  the  views  which 
the  Divine  Being  must  have  entertained  of  sin,  when 
he  thouiiht  it  necessarv  that  such  a  sacrifice  should  be 
of{(  red  ere  [)ar(lon  was  granted  even  to  reptntinfi  sinners. 
Upon  your  svstem,  there  was  no  occasion  lor  such  an 
atonenjent:  accordirii;  to  vour  views  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture, it  was  ;in  easy  thing  lor  God  to  pardon  sin;  it  was 
even  a  delight  to  him  and  the  perfection  of  his  nature 
to  display  unbounded  mercy  and  goodness.  But  how 
is  this  fact  to  be  reconciled  w  ith  your  theorv?  Upon 
that  systetn,  indeed,  v^hich  ascribes  perfect  lioliness  and 
the  most  awful  vengeance  to  God,  it  is  natural  and  ea- 
sily accounted  for:  it  is  in  unison  with  that  supposition; 
on  anv  other,  it  is  inexj)licable. 

5.  But  acconij)any  me  yet  fiuther:  we  will  travel  by 
a  short  anticipation  to  the  end  of  the  journey  of  life. 
Behold  the  rising  dead'  See  the  millions  of  mankind 
assembling;  and  behold  the  angels  separating  them, 
and  the  Judge  of  all.  with  a  frown,  commanding  the 
wicked  to  depart  from  him  into  everlasting  fire  prepar- 
ed for  the  devil  and  his  angels!  Do  you  see  in  this 
awful  scene  any  marks  of  that  tenderness  which  can- 
not punish,  that  mercy  which  always  spares?  No:  the 
wicked  are  banished  for  ever;  their  memory  is  forgot- 
ten; they  are  shut  up  in  everlasting  fire,  where  the 
worm  dieth  not,  and  where  the  fire  is  not  quenched: 

Put  together  all  these  facts:  whatever  might  bo 
thought  of  any  one  of  them  singly,  it  is  upon  their 
harmony,  their  coincidence  with  each  other,  that  the 
argument  depends.  There  is  an  awful  correspondence 
between  them,  which  clearly  indicates  the  same  plain 
design  and  the  same  Author;  and,  added  together, 
they  establish  the  fact,  that  God  has  his  terrors  as  well 
as  his  mercies,  and  that  his  justice  is  as  conspicuous  as 
his  love. 

Hitherto  1  have  spoken  only  of  facts;  but  from  the 
history  of  God's  dealings  with  mankind  we  must  now^ 
turn  our  attention  to  his  express  declarations.     Now. 
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from  the  first  chapter  of  the  Word  of  God  to  the  close 
of  the  sacred  canon,  its  language  is  in  ptirfect  unison 
with  the  tacts  1  have  adduced.  God  is  every  where 
rep^-esented  as  a  holy  and  jeah)us  God,  who  designs,  by 
his  Word,  to  awaken  in  our  minds  a  dread  of  his 
displeasure,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  necessity  of  strict 
obedience  to  his  law.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  short 
time  limited  for  me,  to  make  long  quotations  from 
Scripture;  and  indeed  it  is  unnecessary;  for  they  must 
be  very  ignorant  of  the  Bible  who  are  unable  readily 
to  refer  to  such  passages.  The  prophets  were  inspired 
by  God  to  exhibit  just  views  of  his  character;  and  they 
so  repeatedly,  so  awfully,  and  so  fully  denounce  his 
wrath  against  sin,  that  their  prophecies  express  almost 
continually  threatenings  and  woe.  The  writers  of  the 
Psalms  mingle,  with  the  most  delightful  representa- 
tions of  the  love  of  God,  the  most  awful  view  of  his 
justice  and  punishment  of  sinners.  Our  Lord  deliver- 
ed some  of  the  most  alarming  declarations  respecting 
the  doom  of  the  wicked,  and  the  indignation  of  God 
against  sin.  His  Apostles,  though  eminently  the  her- 
alds of  glad  tidings,  yet  sanction  also,  in  the  most  posi- 
tive terms,  all  that  the  Prophets  had  said  concerning 
the  judgments  of  God. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  positive  language  of  the 
Prophets  and  Apostles,  which  declares  the  justice  of 
the  Lord;  a  perpetual  acknowledgment  of  it  is  inter- 
woven into  the  very  frame  and  contexture  of  the  Jew- 
ish religious  service.  It  was  a  form  of  worship  strong- 
ly expressive  of  the  state  of  man  as  a  sinner.  It  seem- 
ed to  consist  almost  entirely  of  expiation.  The  blood 
of  victims,  at  almost  every  hour,  was  streaming  upon 
the  altars  of  Jehovah;  men  were  always  appearing  be- 
fore God  as  a  just  and  angry  God,  and  appeasing  him 
by  sacrifice.  In  unison  with  this  system,  the  Christian 
dispensation  teaches  us  to  prostrate  ourselves  before 
God  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  to  approach  the  Most 
High,  confessing  our  suilt,  and  deprecating  Divinejus- 
tice,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  Atonement.     It  is  not, 
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therefore,  upon  any  sinj^le  declaration  of  the  eternity 
of  Divine  punishinent  that  vv."  rest  the  proof  of  t'lis 
doctrine;  nor  upon  the  expressions  of  any  one  Prophet 
or  Apostle;  nor  even  upon  the  concurrent  testinionv  of 
theui  all: — we  appeal  to  the  harmony  of  the  va  hole 
Revelation  of  God,  to  the  correspondence  of  inspired 
testimony  with  anihenticafed  facts,  to  the  connexion 
of  the  whole  with  the  system  of  worship  which  God 
has  enjoined,  and  even  vviih  that  hij2;hest  and  clearest 
dispensation  of  mercy  which  he  has  given  to  man. 
Ttiis  accumulated  evidence  IxH'omes  irresistihle.  Dec- 
larations mi^ht  be  limited:  arguments  might  be  distort- 
ed; but  proofs  thus  combined  are  subject  to  no  ambi- 
guity: their  a])plicarion  is  universal,  and  their  force  can- 
not be  e\adetl, 

"Knowing,  therefore,  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  we  per- 
suade men." 

And  first  I  call  on  the  careless  sinner  to  pause  and 
tremble  at  this  view  of  the  character  of  God. 

I  probublv  speak  to  some  who  are  living  in  the  daily 
violation  of  Ciod's  commands.  You  know,  for  1  speak 
to  your  consciences;  you  know  that  you  are  habitual 
sinners,  and  that  you  have  not  repented,  and  do  not 
repent; — yet  you  presumptuously  hope  that  God  will  be 
mer(;iful  to  you,  and  will  not  destroy  the  work  of  his 
own  hands.  You  have  been  told  perhaps,  and  you 
eagerly  catch  at  the  delusive  report,  that  God  is  very 
merciful,  and  did  not  make  man  to  destroy  him.  But 
will  you  bidieve  his  own  detdarations?  They  are 
clear  and  plain,  that  no  drunkard,  no  whoremonger  or 
unclean  person — in  a  word,  no  sinner  remainin:^:  such — 
shall  ever  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Will 
you  credit  the  testimony  of  facts.'^  ^'^•('y  ^r^  equally 
decisive.  Look  at  the  old  world  deluged  by  a  flood. 
They  coidd  not  believe  that  God  would  destroy  his  own 
works,  till  the  flood  came  and  swept  them  all  away. 
Have  you  considered  that  the  Bible  must  be  shewn  to 
be  false,  before  you  can  hope  to  be  saved?  Dreadful 
alternative!    Why  will  you  put  your  salvation  to  such 
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hazurd?  Why  will  you  compnl  the  Almij;iity  to  cou- 
dcMiiii  voii?  Behold,  he  seat  his  Sou  to  save  you;  and 
you  will  not  hear  him,  nor  receive  his  salvation.  By 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  I  entreat  you  ro  consider  how 
dreadful  must  be  the  wrath  of  the  Ahnii^hty.  Be  not 
deceived  bv  vain  imaginations.  You  know  nothing  of 
God  but  what  iiis  word  has  declared;  and  there  you 
learn  that  he  sees  with  abhorrence,  and  that  he  will 
visit  by  correction  or  punishmentj  every  act  of  wilful 
disobedience. 

Be  careful,  therefore,  to  avoid  temptation.  Impress 
your  mind  with  a  salutary  dread  of  God's  displeasure. 
This  is  the  best  safeguard  of  virtue,  and  is  by  no 
means  inconsistent  wath  the  most  fervent  love  to  God. 
The  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  son  will  be  most 
afraid  of  his  father's  anger. — Learn  also  to  prize  that 
atonement  which  God  has  given  you  in  his  beloved  Son. 
You  cannot  love  God  too  much,  nor  feel  too  high  a 
sense  of  your  obligation  to  him.  Shew  then,  by  your 
obedience  to  his  law,  and  by  your  fear  of  sin,  how 
much  you  love  him,  and  how  highly  you  value  his  ap- 
probation. 

Lastly,  let  us  learn  to  guard  against  those  systems, 
whether  philosophical  or  religious,  which  would  in 
any  wise  diminish  our  dread  of  sin,  or  lead  us  to  look 
upon  it  without  horror.  The  true  test  of  the  excellence 
of  any  system  should  be  the  holy  jealousv  of  sin  which 
it  produces,  and  the  watchfulness  if  inspires  against  its 
approach.  Such  is  evidently  the  main  design  of  Rev- 
elation. It  displays,  in  the  strongest  light,  the  evil  of 
sin;  and  cherishes  in  us  such  a  dread  of  it  that  we  may 
be  better  fitted  to  dwell  in  that  world  where  obedience 
to  God  is  pure,  and  perfect,  and  uninterrupted. 


SERMON  II. 
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Deut.  xxxii.  6. 

Is  not  he  thy  Father? 

THE  term  Father  implies  all  that  is  most  temler  aiul 
affectionate.  The  love  of  a  Father  is  immeasural)le. 
It  extends  to  everv  thing;;  uhich  can  alfect  the  welf^ire 
of  his  offsprin^j:  it  leads  iiim  to  anticipate  all  the  dangers 
to  which  his  child  is  exposed,  that  he  may  guard 
against  them;  all  the  inconveniences  lo  which  it  maj 
be  subject,  that  he  may  remove  them;  all  its  wants,  ere 
yet  they  are  felt,  that  he  may  snpj)ly  them;  all  tiie  ad- 
vantages, comforts,  and  blessings  which  he  can  j)rocure 
for  his  offspring,  that  he  may  obtain  them.  By  day  he 
labours  for  his  child;  by  night  he  watches  for  him;  and 
often  are  his  eyes  keyjt  waking;  upon  his  binl  while  thci 
welfare  of  his  unconscious  child  is  the  subject  of  his 
anxious  care. 

His  love  is  also  unchanireable.  The  want  of  a  suit- 
able return  v  ill  not  extinguish  it:  sickness,  infirmity, 
calamity,  will  not  ilamp  it:   the   disappointment  of  all 
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liis  hopes  will  not  destroy  it:  time  itself  will  not  efface 
it.  'lo  tiie  ven  last  beat  of  the  pulse,  aiiiidst  all  the 
languor  of  sickness,  or  even  tiie  j>ain  of  dyinji,  under 
every  circnmstance  which  chills  or  supjjrrsses  the  af- 
fection of  others,  a  father  feels  theweliare  of  his  child 
dearerto  hitn  than  his  ova  n.  It  is  trne  indeed  that  the  love 
of  a  j)arent,  like  every  thin<j;  else  in  this  fallen  world, 
partakes  of  the  imperfections  which  cleave  to  human 
natnre.  Other  passions  may  disturb  its  influence;  the 
breast  in  which  it  resides  may  be  unpropitions  to  its  lull 
devclopmen;;  folly  and  sin,  the  bane  of  every  thing 
go(Kl,  mav  j)oison  its  ver\  sources;  but  the  proper  ten- 
dency of  parental  regard  is  what  1  have  stated,  and  its 
general  character  such  as  1  have  described.  For  my 
own  part,  ever  since  1  could  form  any  observation  of 
the  human  character.  1  have  been  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  name  of  Father  all  tliat  is  venerable, 
tender,  and  affectionate.  Many  years  have  now  passed 
since  1  coidd  call  any  one  by  that  endearing  aj)pella- 
tion;  but  no  course  of  time  will  ever  obliterate  the 
memory  of  that  unvarying  kindness,  that  incessant  so- 
licitude, that  perpetual  watchfidness.  that  affection^tte 
sympathy  in  my  trouble,  that  abounding  joy  in  n>j 
]ia})piness.  which  for  so  many  years  1  daily  witnes- 
sed. 1  appeal  for  the  truth  of  my  representation  of 
parental  love  to  the  oldest  persons  here  present.  I  ask 
them  whether,  after  the  revolution  of  perhaps  hali  a 
century,  the  impression  of  j)arenlal  tenderness  does  not 
still  remain  indelible,  whether  memory  does  not  upon 
this  summons  instantly  call  up  innumerable  proofs  of 
kindness,  which  cause  the  heart  to  dissolve  in  grate- 
ful recollection.  I  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  every  par- 
ent in  this  numerous  assembly,  and  ask  tluMU  if  the  des- 
cription 1  have  given  of  a  father's  heart  be  not  correct. 
They  know  with  what  anxiety  thev  watch  over  their 
offsj)ring,  how  incessant  their  cares,  liovv  unvarying 
regard;  how  much  they  live  in  the  welfare  of  their 
children.  1  appeal  to  you  who  still  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  having  a  parent,   if  you  do  not  daily  witness  such 
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proofs  of  regard  and  solicitude  for  your  welfare  as 
will  Justify  tiie  representation  which  1  have  made  It 
is  true  tnat  the  painful,  though  necessary,  restraints 
wiiich  are  imposed  upon  you  by  parental  authority, 
mav  cheek  those  feelings  of  grateful  affection  which 
else  would  force  themselves  u[)on  your  minds.  You 
think  you  may  complain  of  hardships  which  you  per- 
haps sustain;  but  that  very  complaint  originates  in  the 
hiijh  conception  which  you  iiave  justly  formed  of  pa- 
rental tenderness,  and  which  you  may  conceive  not  to 
be  realized  in  your  particular  case.  But  allow  me  to 
observe,  that  you  perhaps  are  at  present  very  inade- 
quate judges  of  the  wisdom  with  which  the  cares  of  a 
parent  are  exerted.  The  time  may  arrive  when  you 
will  be  better  qualified,  from  experience,  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  of  the  proper  effects  of  a  well-regu- 
lated affection.  And  then  you  will  probably  observe, 
even  in  the  restraints  to  which  parental  authority  may 
have  subjected  you,  solid  and  substantial  proofs  of  the 
most  tender  regard. 

Parental  affection  is  implanted  in  the  breast  by  the 
Author  of  our  frame,  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of 
our  offspring.  It  is  not  left  to  reason  to  shew  its  ne- 
cessity, nor  to  conscience  to  urge  the  observance  of  it; 
bul  it  is  interwoven  in  the  frame  of  man,  and  begins  to 
influence  his  condiu  t  as  soon  as  its  operation  is  ne- 
cessary. Being  thus  implantc^d  in  us,  it  is  cherished, 
by  the  dependent  state  of  children,  who  know  no  oth- 
er prot(>ctors  but  their  parents,  and  have  no  house  but 
theirs  in  which  to  find  an  habitation.  But  God  has 
further  strengthened  the  bonds  of  parental  regard  by 
the  firmest  ties  of  moral  and  religious  duty.  In  sav- 
age nations,  its  force  is  felt  with  irresistible  strength 
through  the  mere  instinct  of  nature:  but  in  more  pol- 
ished societies,  it  is  still  further  enforced  by  the  ob- 
ligations of  reason  and  reliij^ion,  law  and  equity,  hon- 
our and  conscience; — so  important  is  it  justly  consid- 
ered, so  reproachful  is  the  want  of  it  esteemed,  both 
by  God  and  man. 
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But  it  is  not  my  design  in  this  discourse  to  shew  the 
stiTnjjth  ol  paiTUlal  tcudorncss.  to  cnloiTo  the  practice 
ot  it,  or  to    urge   upon  children  the  necessity  of  tihal 
obedience.     Great  as   these    objects    are.    I    have  an 
end  in  view  even  higher  and  moi'e  inii)ortaiu  than  these. 
1  would  call  lorlii    the   vvarnVest    filial   Teelin^s   of  you 
that  live  cliildren  in  tfiis   assembly:  I   would  excite   all 
your  gratitude,  your  confidence,  your  love,  and,   with- 
out any  diminution  of  your  regard  to  an  eartiily  parent, 
direct  you  to  transfer  them  to   him  who  is  inde(!d  our 
F.ither,  the  best  as   he   is  the  greatest  object  of  affec- 
tion.    Oh  that  you   knew  and  loved  him  as  you  hon- 
our and  love  that  tender  earthly  parent  who  derives  all 
his  regard  for  you  from  the  care  and  providence  of 
your  heavenly  Father!  I  would  excite    in  you,  ye  pa- 
rents! all  that  love  and  tenderness  (not  difficult  to  be 
excited)  which  dwell  in  your  bosoms  towards  your  be- 
loved children;  and  whilst  your  hearts  glow  with  affec- 
tion, and  the   most   fervent  desires  for  their  welfare,  I 
would  say  to  you,  Bcdiold  in  those  feelings  the  just  em- 
blem of  that  solicitude   for  the  welfare  of  man,  which 
dwells  in  the  Divine  breast.     Yes,  my  brethren;  we  all 
have  a  Father  whom  we  have  not  yet  seen,  but  whose 
eves  have   ever  been   upon   us  to  protect  and  bless  us;, 
whose  hand  has  held  up  our  infant  steps,  and  guarded 
and    defended    us    from   innumerable    dangers;  whose 
bounty  has  fed  us  and  enriched  us  with  every  blessing 
which  we  have  enjoved,  from  the  moment  of  our  birth 
to  the  present  hour:  whose  mercies  surromid  us  on  ev- 
ery side,  so  that  we  can  direct  our  eyes  to  no  point  but 
we  behold  them:  we  can   look  back   to  no   period  but 
we  remember  them;  we  cannot  turn  our  view  into  fu- 
turity but  we  anticipate  them.     It   is  my  desire  to  set 
before  you  this  best   and    most   gracious  of  Beings,  in 
his  mild,  paternal  character,  that  you  may  feel  towards 
him  the  gratitude  and  love  and  confidence  which  you 
ought  ever  to  entertain.     And   O!  that  God,  who  has 
given  us  so  high  and   distinguishing  a  privilege  above 
the  lower  orders  of  creatures,  an  understanding  capa- 
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hie  of  knowing  him  and  of  reposing  in  perfect  conli- 
dence  under  iiis  henignant  government;  O!  that  he  may 
help  US  in  this  our  design,  that  we  may  ail  feel  towards 
him  the  sentiments  of  veneration,  love,  and  gratitude 
by  which  all  his  creatures  ought  to  he  animated,  and 
w  hich  are  in  fact  coniiimally  felt  by  all  those  holy  and 
perfect  beings  who  dwell  with  him  in  glory! 

My  brt;thren,  is  not  Cod  your  Father?  Did  not  he 
create  ^<)u?  Did  not  he  conirive  for  your  use  the  eyes 
by  which}()U  behold  with  such  delight  the  various  ob- 
jects around  you?  Did  not  he  form  with  exquisite  skill 
the  ear  by  which  sounds  are  conveyed  to  your  minds, 
organs  whose  nicety  of  construction  it  exceeds  the  in- 
genuity of  laan  adequately  to  comprehend?  Was  it  not 
his  wisdom  which  J'ashioned  your  limbs,  endued  the 
will  with  power  to  use  the  muscles,  caused  the  heart 
to  beat,  propelling  the  current  of  blood  through  all  the 
infiniti^  channels  of  its  course,  and  endued  the  brain 
with  vital  energy?  Has  not  his  power  and  wisdom  pro- 
vided organs  wonderfnlly  calculated  to  digest  the  food, 
to  form  from  it  a  thousand  different  liquids,  necessary 
for  the  existence  and  comfort  of  the  frame?  Have  you 
not  derived  from  his  care  and  bounty  the  rich  endow- 
ments of  the  mind;  the  imagination  able  to  penetrate 
through  every  space,  to  travel  in  an  instant  through 
every  distance;  to  deck  every  object  with  the  most 
brilliant  colours;  the  memory  to  recal  distant  occurren- 
ces, and  place  them  as  present  before  the  mind;  the 
judgtnent  to  compare  and  separate;  the  will  to  choose 
and  determine?  Are  any  of  these  faculties  which  so  dis- 
tinguish and  adorn  man  created  by  yourself?  Are  you 
indebted  for  them  to  the  care  and  kindness  of  your 
earthly  parents?  Are  they  not  all  designed,  contrived, 
provided,  and  given  to  you  by  him  who  is  the  Source 
of  all  good?  Is  not  he  then,  in  the  proper,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  your  Father?  Was  it  not  he,  who, 
having  created  you,  committed  vou  to  the  charge  of 
your  earthly  parents,  and  disposed  their  minds  to  love 
you,  to  nurse  your  infancy  with  fondness,  and  to  watch 
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with  iinceasiiio;  Criro  over  your  wellare?  Is  it  not, 
thi  rclDic,  ill  a  stcoiidjirv  souse  only  tliat  we  are  to  as- 
cribe the  term  of  Father  to  i)ur  eartlily  parent,  while 
the  primary  and  fiill  meaning;  of  the  \\orci  belongs  only 
to  oiir  Creator?  [jCt  ns,  my  brethren,  know  our  true, 
state,  let  iis  unilerstaiui  our  hi^^h  dignity  and  noble 
birth.  Let  us  remember,  that  in  having  God  for  our 
Father,  we  possess  the  high(>st  honour  and  the  noblest 
privilege  whieh  arjy  ereated  beings  can  enjoy. 

But,  secondly,  there  is  another  sense  in  which  the  ti- 
tle of  Father  is  justly  claimed  by  God.  He  is  the  Fa- 
ther who  hath  bought  us.  When  man,  by  his  rebellion 
against  his  Maker,  had  forfeited  the  title  of  a  son,  it 
pleased  God  to  provide  an  atonement  for  him.  Through 
the  sacrifice  of  our  Redeemer,  God  otfered  to  restore 
his  ofifending  children  in  the  most  ample  manner,  to 
the  privileges  w  hich  they  had  lost;  and  as  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  become,  in  a 
still  hio;her  sense  than  before,  our  Father  also.  He 
would  be  justly  considered  as  acting  towards  us  the 
part  of  a  parent,  and  as  deserving  all  our  filial  confi- 
dence and  gratitude,  w  ho,  after  our  temporal  death, 
should  bestow  on  us  a  second  life,  who  should  deliver 
us  from  ruin  and  decay,  and  place  us  in  a  new  and 
happy  state  of  existence.  With  what  reason  then 
ought  we  to  call  him  our  Father,  who  has,  by  the 
death  of  his  Son,  redeemed  us  from  eternal  death,  and 
rendered  us  capable  of  enjoying  eternal  happiness  and 
glory?  In  this  sense,  our  blessed  Lord  has  taught  us 
to  look  up  to  God  as  our  Father:  "I  ascend,"  says  he, 
"unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and 
your  God."  And  indeed  the  New  Testament,  in  every 
page,  exhibits  to  us  this  delightful  view  of  our  Creator. 
It  continually  teaches  us  to  look  to  him  as  a  reconciled 
Father  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  speaks  of  the  spirit  of  adop- 
tion sent  into  our  hearts,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Fa- 
th  r,  teaching  us,  that  is,  to  draw  near  to  God  with 
humble  boldness,  through  Christ,  as  to  a  Father,  and 
to  repose  in  him  all  filial  confidence. 
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When  I  have  roflected  upon  the  numerous  and  sig- 
nal proofs  which  God  has  given  of  his  paternal  feel- 
ings towards  us,  1  have  often  been  surprised  that  those 
vdiose  gratitude  to  their  eartlily  parents  is  utihoundt d, 
and  whose  confidence  in  tliem  never  fails,  shotdd  shew 
so  little  affection  to  their  iieavenl}/  Fatiier,  and  rely  so 
little  on  his  love  and  mercy.  'Hie  reasons  of  this  in- 
consistency appear  to  me  to  be  the  following. 

First,  the  undue  attachment  which  we  are  apt  to 
place  on  objects  of  sense.  We  see  and  cf)nverse  vNith 
an  earthly  parent,  but  our  bodily  senses  do  not  inform 
us  of  the  presence  of  God.  Y(!t  the  proofs  of  his  pr(\s- 
ence  are  actuallv  more  strong  and  numerous  than  those 
which  attest  the  existence  of  any  material  object;  and 
all  the  blessings  which  we  have  ever  enjoyed  concur  to 
prove,  that  it  is  as  a  Father  that  he  is  present  with  us 
to  protect  us  and  to  do  us  good. 

Secondly,  Through  the  weakness  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding we  continuallv  entertain  an  undue  estima- 
tion of  second  causes.  We  do  not  feel  the  extent  of  our 
obligations  to  our  heavenly  Father,  because  many  of  the 
blessings  which  he  bestows  are  communicated  to  us  by 
some  instrument  appointed  for  that  end.  Now  we  should 
esteem  it  a  strange  degree  of  absurd  reasoning,  if  a  poor 
man,  to  whom  we  sent  our  bomity  by  an  agent,  were 
to  express  no  gratitude  to  us,  but  much  to  the  person 
whom  we  might  employ.  Yet  we  all  reason  too 
frequently  in  this  maniier  with  respect  to  the  grt^at 
Author  of  all  good.  What  we  obtain  through  the 
kindness  of  our  parents,  we  attribute  solely  to  them, 
not  considering  who  has  induced  their  minds  to  feel 
towards  us  that  parental  teui'erness.  What  we  pro- 
cure through  our  own  labour  we  ascribe  to  our- 
selves, not  reflecting  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  God 
inclines  and  enables  us  to  obtain  the  good  he  be- 
stows upon  us.  Could  we  withdraw  the  veil  which 
is  interposed  between  us  and  the  Divine  Being,  we 
should  clearlv  see  that  there  is  not  a  blessing  which  we 
enjoy  which  has  not  been  given  to  us  by  the  provident 
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and  watclilul  bLMieficpin-e  of  Ciod,  and  that  men  liave 
been  only  the  instruments  of  his  bounty.  But  there 
is  in  our  hearts  a  n^Iuctance  to  set  God  before  us. 
We  know  enon»;h  of  his  majesty  to  shrink  from  his 
presence;  enough  of  his  hohness  to  be  afraid  of  his  in- 
spection; enough  of  his  justice  to  tremble  at  our  guilt. 
We  do  not  like  therefore  to  retain  him  in  our  knowl- 
edge. He  is  a  Being  wiiom  we  consider  as  too  great 
to  be  connected  with  us  but  as  our  Lawgiver  and  our 
Judge,  and  therefore  we  rather  turn  our  attention 
from  him.  But  Revelation  is  given  to  rectify  this  false 
estimate  of  the  Divine  character.  It  displays  the  good- 
ness of  God  as  well  as  his  justice:  it  represents  him  as 
our  Father,  as  well  as  our  Judge:  it  beseeches  us  to  lay 
aside  our  dread  of  him  and  our  enmity  towards  him. 
Now  then,  ''we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye 
reconciled  to  God;  for  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for 
us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  him." 

It  is  to  this  state  of  reconciliation  with  God  to 
which,  by  the  help  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  I  would  wish  to 
guide  you.  I  would  cause  all  his  goodness  to  pass  be- 
fore you.  I  would  proclaim  to  you  his  Name,  as  he 
himself  proclaimed  it  to  Moses:  "The  Lord,  the  Lord 
God  merciful  and  gracious,  long  suffering  and  abun- 
dant in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thou- 
sands, forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin,  and 
that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty."  I  would  set 
before  you  such  a  display  of  the  Divine  goodness  and 
love  tiiat  your  hearts  should  be  drawn  to  him  by  the 
cords  of  affection,  and  that  from  henceforth  you  might 
give  up  to  him  your  bodies  and  souls  as  a  lively  and 
reasonable  sacrifice. 

It  will  probably,  however,  be  generally  acknowledged, 
that  the  character  of  God  is  good  and  gracious.  This 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  his  nature  is  easily  attained. 
It  is  in  the  practical  use  of  such  knowledge  that  we  are 
chiefly  apt  l^  fail.  This  is  therefore  the  end  to  which 
I  now  shall  direct  your  attention.     I  will  suppose  you 
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tliPti  to  allow,  that  God  is  lov(>;  that  his  mercy  and 
g<>odiiess  are  inlinite;  that  his  bounty  is  inexhaustible; 
that  the  ^ift  of  his  Son  to  be  our  Pledeemer  pioves,  be- 
yond contradiction,  his  thoughts  of  mercy  to  be  as  iar 
above  our  thoughts  as  the  heavens  are  above  t!ie  {'arth; 
that  he  is  continually  doing  us  good,  using  his  iniinito 
power  only  for  that  purpose;  that,  in  a  word,  he  is  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  expression  our  Father; — \vi)at 
then  ouiiht  to  be  your  thouirhts  and  conduct  towards 
him? 

1.  In  the  first  place,  you  ought  to  entertain  the  high- 
est reverence  for  his  laws. — The  commands  of  a  Fa- 
ther should  justly  be  esteemed  sacred;  because  they 
are  given  by  him,  and  because  they  can  only  be  dicta- 
ted by  love  to  his  children.  If  you  were  to  see  a  pa- 
rent most  kind  and  ben(n'olent  in  his  nature,  and  pe- 
culiarly affectionate  towards  his  son,  would  you  sup- 
pose it  possible  that  in  the  precepts  he  gave  to  him 
he  could  have  any  end  in  view  but  his  welfare?  Would 
not  every  exhortation  bear  the  stamp  and  character  of 
kindness  and  love?  Such  is  the  system  of  laws  given 
to  you  by  God.  Whenever  you  open  the  Bible  con- 
sider it  in  this  light:  My  heavenly  Father,  ever  wise 
and  attentive  to  my  good,  has  given  me  this  book, 
as  a  token  of  his  care  and  tenderness,  to  point  out  to 
me  the  paths  of  peace  and  eternal  hapi)iness.  There 
is  not  a  single  precept  in  this  volume  which  does  not 
flow  from  the  purest  kindness  and  the  deepest  affec- 
tion, directed  bv  the  clearest  wisdom.  IIow  shall.  I 
then  receive  it?  Shall  I  not  value  it  as  my  counsellor 
and  guide?  Shall  1  not  cheerfully  and  readily  make 
every  sacrifice  which  it  requires?  Shall  I  not  read  it 
constantly  as  containing  the  will  of  my  heavenly  Fa- 
ther? Such,  it  is  evident,  must  be  the  disposition  and 
views  of  those  who  consider  God  as  their  Parent  and 
their  Friend. 

2.  This  view  of  the  character  of  God  as  our  Fa- 
ther shoidd  teach  us  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  true  na- 
ture of  religion!     Reliirion!  with    wliat   terror    has   it 
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boon  beheld!  TIow  has  it  l)cen  considered  as  a  sys- 
tem of  restraint  and  gloom;  of  penances  and  monifi- 
<;ations,  enjoininj;  tlie  niost  irksome  hibonrs,  and  thieat- 
in2;  dreadlnl  juinishments  if  its  conditions  were  not 
fnlfiHed.  Allow  me,  from  th(^  prectH'dinjy  considera- 
tions, to  sugjiest  a  jnster  view  of  its  nature. 

Religion  is  the  homao;e  which  you  pay  to  your  heav- 
enly Father,  by  offering;  to  him  the  worship  of  the 
heart  and  asking  of  him  the  most  valuable  blessings. 
It  is  the  regulation  of  your  lives  by  his  holy  word.  It  is 
the  enjoyment  of  the  innumerable  benefits  offered  to 
mankind  throu2;h  his  beloved  Son.  Religion  must  bear 
the  stamp  and  character  of  its  Author.  Look  at  Jesus 
Christ  was  any  other  character  equally  amiable  ever 
exhibited  to  the  world?  Was  he  not  always  engaged 
in  going  about  doing  good?  Were  not  pity  and  com- 
passion, kindness  and  love,  the  governing  principles  of 
bis  nature?  Can  that  be  a  gloomy  or  unreasonable  ser- 
vice which  has  Christ  for  its  author,  and  heaven  for  its 
end? 

True;  but  religion  requires  holiness,  and  holiness  is 
irksome  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  man.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  induce  any  of  my  hearers  to  suppose 
that  what  the  Gospel  requires  of  us  is  less  arduous  than 
in  reality  it  is,  or  that  I  should  omit  to  represent  to 
you  the  obligations  of  religion  as  well  as  its  pleasant- 
ness, the  justice  as  well  as  the  compassion  and  love  of 
God.  But  still,  when  our  view  is  directed  to  these  aw- 
ful considerations  our  Father's  tenderness  is  yet  more 
clearly  discernible.  For  is  God  so  holy  and  so  high.'' 
Then  how  truly  paternal  was  it  in  him  not  to  spare 
Jiis  only  begotten  Son,  but  to  give  him  U|)  as  a  sacri- 
fice for  on r  sins!  And  is  holiness  so  essentially  requi- 
site? Behold  in  religion  the  provision  made  for  the  at- 
tainment of  it.  The  Gospel  is  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy.  It  |)roclaims  |)ardon  to  the  penitent,  through 
.Jesus  Christ.  It  bids  us  draw  near  to  God  as  recon- 
ciled through  him.  It  speaks  peace,  and  inspires  hoj)e 
lo  the  desponding  and  self-condemned.  It  assures  us  of 
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a  Father's  aid,  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  them 
that  seek  for  it.  Religion  is  the  restoration  of  our 
falhn  and  corrupt  nature,  through  Divine  grace,  to  a 
better  state  and  to  an  eternal  inheritance.  It  is  intend- 
ed and  devised  to  bring  fallen  sinners  to  heaven,  and 
thus  manifests  the  tenderness  and  mercy  whicii  belongs 
to  the  character  of  its  Author. 

Would  to  God,  that  I  could  prevail  with  those  who 
have  hitherto  spurned  at  his  laws,  and  sought  lor  hap- 
piness in  the  ways  of  sin,  to  consider  the  true  character 
of  him  bv  whom  those  laws  were  given,  and  the  true 
nature  of  that  religion  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
Why  vvill  thev  reject  a  Father's  authority.'*  Why  will 
they  despise  his  offered  blessing?  Can  he  enjoin  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  their  real  happiness.'*  Was  re- 
ligion devised  for  the  sake  of  God,  or  for  the  good  of 
men.''  Is  there  so  nuich  as  one  precept  in  the  whole  law 
of  God  which  is  not  evidently  intended  for  our  benefit.'* 
Chii  there  be  a  more  decisive  proof  that  it  is  adapted 
to  our  good.'* 

3.  Is  God  our  Father.'*  Then  we  ought  to  maintain 
an  intercourse  with  him  bv  frequent  prayer,  and  to 
praise  him  daily  for  his  innumerable  mercies.  To 
whom  should  a  son  apply  for  the  supply  of  all  his 
wants  but  to  his  Father.'*  Where  should  he  look  for 
counsel  but  from  his  Father's  v\  isdom.'*  Where  lor  com- 
fort but  to  his  Father's  love.'*  But  are  we  to  have  no 
intercourse  w'uh  our  heavenly  Father.**  Have  we  noth- 
ing to  solicit  from  him.'*  No  wants  to  be  supplied.'* 
Does  God  wish  his  creatun'S  to  be  so  estranged  from 
liim.'*  Can  a  Father  desire  to  have  no  intercourse  with  his 
children.'*  No:  God  is  our  Father;  and  we  ought  to 
pray  to  him  daily;  not  in  coldness  and  formality,  but 
with  the  dispositions  and  affections  of  children.  And 
while  we  live  every  day  upon  the  rich  stores  of  his 
bounty,  let  us  offer  up  to  him  continual  thanks  and 
praises.  Wlien  he  looks  round  upf)n  all  his  children, 
suj)ported  by  his  bounty,  let  Inm   not  see  us  wanting 
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nmidst  those  who  acknowledge  that  they  owe  every 
thing  to  him. 

4.  Is  God  our  Father?  Lot  us  then  place  a  generous 
conlidence  in  him.  A  son  would  be  thought  ill  to  re- 
quite the  goodness  of  a  tender  and  generous  parent,  if 
he  kept  at  a  distance  frdm  him,  placing  no  r(>liance  on 
his  kindness,  and  trusting  in  distress  to  others  rather 
than  to  him. 

Now,  as  God  is  our  Father,  and  as  we  have  innu- 
merable proofs  of  his  paternal  goodness,  it  becomes  our 
duty,  as  children,  to  place  our  whole  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  him.  Believe  that  he  is  able  and  willing  to 
ffive  all  thinijs  needful  for  vou.  Believe  that  he  will 
be  your  friend.  Call,  then,  upon  him  in  trouble;  and 
be  persuaded  that  he  will  either  deliver  you  from  your 
trials,  or,  if  it  is  his  purpose  by  them  to  sanctify  and 
bless  you,  will  support  you  under  them.  Be  satisfied 
with  whatever  your  heavenly  Father  appoints  for  you: 
know  that  there  is  not  an  affliction  which  befals  you 
which  is  not  appointed  by  him  for  your  good.  Re- 
ceive every  mercy  as  from  his  hands,  and  trust  that  he 
will  still,  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  continue  accordr 
ing  to  your  wants  to  bless  and  succour  you.  This, 
this,  mv  brethren,  is  our  great  joy  and  consolation  in 
a  world  so  full  of  trials  and  afflictions,  that  we  have  a 
Father  to  whose  watchful  care  we  may  trust.  In  how 
forlorn  and  comfortless  a  state  are  those,  who  look 
upon  the  events  of  life  as  guided  by  chance,  or  who 
have  no  resource  in  their  troubles,  but  in  their  own 
prudence  to  avert,  or  in  their  own  fortitude  to  bear 
them.  We  have  a  Father  to  whom  we  may  apply,  and 
on  whom  we  may  depend;  and  this  is  our  great,  our 
only,  solid  ground  of  confidence  amidst  the  changes 
and  chances  of  life.  "My  heavenly  Father,"  a  Chris- 
tian will  say,  "will  order  and  appoint  every  thing  for 
me.  I  leave  to  him  my  future  lot  in  life.  Let  him 
direct  what  shall  be  my  state:  whether  I  am  to  be  rich 
or  poor:  whether  I  am  to  be  prosperous  or  in  calamity: 
whether  I  shall  live  long  or  die  soon,  I  cheerfully  leave 
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to  the  disposal  of  Him  who  is  my  Father.     His  will  be 
clone  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

Lastly,  Is  God  our  Father?  Let  us  be  careful  that 
he  is  really  such  to  us  in  the  highest  sense.  Let  us 
take  heed  that  we  are  his  children,  by  adoption  and 
grace  as  well  as  by  nature.  And  to  this  purpose  let 
us  first  draw  near  to  him  in  his  own  appointed  way, 
as  penitent  sinners,  owning  our  sins,  and  seeking  for 
pardon,  through  Christ  Jesus.  Let  our  whole  hope 
and  dependence  be  placed  on  our  Redeemer;  and  let 
his  atonement  be  the  only  plea  we  offer  to  God.  Let 
us  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  us;  and  then  we 
shall  be  emboldened  to  draw  near  to  God  with  well- 
placed  confidence.  This  is  the  great  end  and  aim  of 
all  religion,  to  convince  us  of  our  de[)raved  state  by  na- 
ture— to  deliver  us  from  it  by  faith  in  Christ — and  to 
communicate  to  us  peace,  and  a  lively  hope  of  pardon, 
and  a  firm  trust  and  confidence  in  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. God  grant  that  we  may  all  be  partakers  of  this 
hope,  and  enjoy  this  confidence,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord! 


SERMON  III. 


ON    THE   ATONEMENT 
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And  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission, 

IS  it  not  enough  (it  may  be  asked,)  in  order  to  obtain 
the  pardon  of  sins,  that  the  sinner  should  repent  of  his 
trespasses  and  reform  his  conduct?  Is  not  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  offence,  and  the  reformation  of  the  offender, 
all  which  God  requires?  In  his  threatenings  or  punish- 
ments, has  he  any  otber  object?  If  these  are  wanting, 
can  any  thing  compensate  for  them?  If  they  appear, 
can  the  Father  of  his  creatures,  who  delighteth  in  mer- 
cy, require  any  other  inducement  to  siiew  it? 

So  have  men  reasoned  concerning  the  Divine  pro- 
ceedings. Of  such  reasoning,  however,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  it  not  only  supposes  us  to  know  adequately 
the  nature  of  God,  and  ail  the  ends  he  has  in  view 
in  his  dispensations  of  justice  and  mercy;  but  assumes 
also,  that  there  can  be  no  possible  reason  why  he  should 
choose  a  particular  mode  in  which  forgiveness  shall  be 
dispensed.  Doubtless,  whenever  God  pardons  sin,  it  is 
of  his  spontaneous  grace  and  mercy;  but  yet  that  free 
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grace  is  not  at  all  ditniiiished  by  his  choosino;,  for  wise 
ends,  that  tlic  sinntr  should  receive  his  favours  throiioh 
the  channel  of  some  particular  institution.  And  the 
Bihle — the  only  true  history  of  God's  dealings  with 
man — has  in  fact  shewn  us,  that  it  has  very  frequently 
pleased  him  to  ordain  some  particular  way  of  dis})ens- 
ing  his  mercies,  independently  of  the  repentance  or 
the  good  disposiii^n  which  he  has  required  in  the  sub- 
jects of  them. 

Thus,  on  that  memorable  ni<iht  in  which  the  Israelites 
were  to  be  permitted  to  depart  out  of  Egypt,  when  the 
auijel  of  God  passed  through  the  land  and  smote  all 
the  first  born  in  every  house,  it  pleased  God  to  appoint, 
as  the  means  of  safety  to  his  people,  that  they  should 
sprinkle  the  door-posts,  and  the  lintels  of  their  houses 
with  the  blood  of  a  lamb;  and  that,  when  the  de^troy- 
ing  angel  saw  it,  he  should  pass  over  that  house.  For 
what  purpose,  it  may  be  asked,  was  such  a  rite  ordain- 
ed? Was  it  not  enough  that  the  Israelites  were  his 
chosen  people;  and  that  the  judgment  about  to  be  in- 
flicted was  intended  to  effect  their  deliverance.'^  Could 
it  be  needful  thus  to  mark  their  houses,  lest  the  de- 
stroying angel  should  mistake?  Or  was  this  singular 
ceremony  to  have  the  effect  of  a  propitiation?  Or  what 
was  there  so  indispensal)le  in  the  nature  of  the  rite,  that 
praver  to  God,  and  humble  confidence  in  his  mercy, 
could  not  have  engaged  the  Divine  protection  without 
it?  1  repiv,  that  when  we  consider  (he  rite  without  re- 
gard to  its  institution,  there  was  nothing  in  it  which 
could  move  the  compassion  of  God,  or  recommend  those 
who  performed  it  to  his  favour.  But  if,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  it  seemed  good  to  him  to  prescribe  it,  as  the 
condition  and  the  medium  of  that  blessing  which  he 
meant  to  bestow,  was  he  not  at  lil)ertyto  do  so?  Shall 
we  say,  that  the  rite  could  not  derive  from  such  an  ap- 
pointment a  value  and  efficacy  which  it  did  not  natu- 
rally possess?  is  it  not,  in  short,  sufficient  to  say,  that 
the  observance  of  this  ceremony  ensured  safety,  and 
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the  nejrlect  of  it  was  followed  by  destruction,  because 
God  had  so  ofthiiiied  it? 

Wiieii  tlie  children  of  Israel  were  in  the  wilderness, 
being  discouraged  because  of  the  way,  they  spake 
airainst  God,  and  against  Moses.  "Wherefore  have  ve 
l)rought  us  up  out  of  Egypt,  to  die  in  the  wihierness; 
for  there  is  no  bread,  neither  is  there  any  water,  and 
our  soul  loatheth  this  light  bread.  And  the  Lord  sent 
fi<'ry  serjjents  among  the  peoi)le,  and  they  bit  the  peo- 
ple, and  much  people  of  Israel  died.  Therefore  the 
peo{)le  came  to  Moses  and  said.  We  have  sinned,  for  we 
have  spoken  against  the  Lord,  and  against  thee;  pray 
nnto  the  Lord  that  he  take  away  the  ser[)ents  from  us. 
And  Moses  prayed  for  the  people."  In  this  case  not 
only  did  the  people  repent  and  confess  their  sin,  but 
Moses  also,  a  most  favoured  servant  and  distinguished 
piophet  of  the  Lord,  interceded  for  them.  Was  not 
this,  it  might  be  said,  enough  to  obtain  forgiveness,  and 
make  way  for  the  exercises  of  the  Divine  clemency.'' 
Yet  it  did  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  particular 
a|)pointment  for  the  communication  of  that  mercy. 
"And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Make  thee  a  fiery  ser- 
pent, and  set  it  upon  a  pole,  and  it  shall  come  to  j)ass 
that  every  one  that  is  bitten,  when  he  looketh  upon  it, 
shall  live.  And  Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass,  and 
put  it  upon  a  pole;  and  it  came  to  pass,  that  if  a  ser- 
pent had  [)itten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent 
of  brass  he  lived."  This  was  a  very  remarkable  dis- 
play of  the  power  and  goodness  of  God.  The  effect 
was  no  less  than  an  instantaneous  and  perfect  cure  lor 
every  Israelite  who  had  been  bitten.  But  how  \^as 
this  cure  to  be  obtained?  The  wounded  were  to  look 
to  the  brazen  serpent,  elevated  for  that  purpose  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp.  Consider  merely  the  natural  e fli- 
cacy  of  these  means,  and  what  expedient  could  have 
been  more  hopeless?  But  God  had  ordained  it  to  be  the 
remedy,  it  was  his  pleasure,  on  this  occasion,  to  be- 
stow relief  on  those,  and  those  only,  who  sought 
it  in   this  particular  way.     To  look   at  the  serpent, 
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thereforo,  was  an  infallible  cure:  not  one  who  beheld 
it  perished. 

But  from  these,  it  may  be  said,  being  particular  in- 
stances, we  can  draw  no  inference  with  respect  to  those 
more  public  and  g;eneral  manifestations  of  mercy  which 
it  is  our  purpose  to  examine.  In  order,  therefore,  more 
fully  to  ilhistrate  these,  let  me  refer  you  to  the  institu- 
tion of  sacrifices.  I  need  not  remark,  that  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  scarcely  any  mercy  was  sought  or 
obtained  without  them,  and  that  they  therefore  made  a 
principal  part  oi"  the  Jewish  religion.  But  I  would  ob- 
serve farther,  that  it  was  not  with  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation that  the  use  of  them  began.  We  must  trace 
them  to  a  higher  original  and  more  early  antiquity. 
We  find  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
sacrificing  to  the  Lord.  We  read  of  Noah,  that  on  his 
liberation  from  the  ark,  ''he  builrted  an  altar,  and  took 
of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and  of- 
fered burnt  offerings  upon  the  altar  to  the  Lord;" — 
not  only  sacrificing,  but  making  a  selection  of  victims; 
and  thus  proving,  that  the  rite  had  been  known,  and 
certain  kinds  of  animals  appropriated  to  it  in  the 
antediUivian  world.  Nay,  traces  of  it  may  even  be 
discerned  in  the  short  history  of  Adam  and  his  imme- 
diate descendants.  And  that  very  high  notions  were 
entertained,  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  sacrifices, 
may  be  learned  from  the  accounts  we  have  of  Noah's 
posterity,  who  very  generally,  and  for  many  ages  con- 
tinued the  practice,  even  when  they  had  lost  the  tradi- 
tion of  its  original  and  Divine  appointment. 

Here,  then,  is  a  rite  venerable  for  its  antiquitv,  re- 
markable as  being  generally  observed  throughout  the 
world,  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion, and,  indeed,  constituting^  an  important  part  of  it, 
in  which  we  discover  the  rule  that  God  has  seen  fit  to 
observe  in  bestowing  pardon  upon  sinners.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  offender  acknowledges  his  sin,  and  im- 
plores forgiveness:  "Without  shedding  of  blood  there 
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is  no  remission."     An  animal  must  be  sacrificed  at  the 
altar  of  GoH. 

But  is  there,  then, any  assignable  fitness  in  such  a  sacri- 
fice to  |)ro[)itiate  the  favour  of  the  Almiiihty?    "Can  the 
bioo'l  of  bulls  and  gloats  take  away  sin?"    Can  God,  as 
the  great  Parent  of  all,  be  delighted  with   the   violent 
death  of  h  s  own  creatures?     Or,  as  a  wise  and  right- 
eous Being,  can  he  impute  the  guilt  of  rational  offend- 
ers to  innocent  and    irrational    animals? — With    what- 
ever triumph  these  questions  may  have  been   asked,  or 
however  confidently  the  whole  scheme  of  vicarious  sac- 
rifice may  have  l)een  pronounced  ahsurd  and  barbarous, 
it  seems  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  objections    to   say, 
that  the  suppositions  on  which  they  are  grounded  need 
not  be  made.      Why,  for  instance,  must  it  be  supposed 
that  s  icrifices  had  any  virtue  in  themselves  to  propitiate 
or  appease   the   Deity?     Let  us  allow  that    they    had 
in   tht*mselves  no  more  efficacy  to  take  away  sin,  than 
the   sight    of  the  brazen   serpent  to  cure  the  wounded 
and  dying.     Does  this    invalidate   the    ordinance?     If 
God  is  pleased  to  appoint  sacrifices,   as   the    way    in 
which  alone  he  will  dispense  pardon  to  the  guilty,  who 
shall  forbid  him;  or  who  shall  say  that  the  mode  he  has 
adopted  is  not  the  most  suitable  that  could   have  been 
devised?     Is   it   for  men  to   question    the    propriety  of 
this    Divine   appointment,    because  the    reasons  of   it 
may  not  be  evident  to  them?     Shall   we    presume    to 
charge  God  with  cruelty,  as  delighting  in  the  blood   of 
his  unoffending  creatures;  or  with    iniquity   and  folly, 
as   laying  guilt  upon  the  innocent  and  irrational;    be- 
cause he  requires  the  life  of  a  victim  as  the   condition 
of  forgiving  sin?    Iniustice  and  crueltv  are  inconsistent 
with  his  nature.     "The  righteous    Lord   loveth  right- 
eousness." "He  is  good  to  all;  his  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works."    We,  it  is  true,  can  neither  conceive  guilt 
to  be   transferred  to  the  animal  which  is  offered   as    a 
sacrifice,  nor  see  how  the  expiation  is   effected.     But 
that  it  should  be  so,  was  the  positive  ordinance  of  God. 
He  had  prescribed  the  rite,  and   had  declared  that  he 
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would  accept  the  victim  as  an  atonemoiit;  and  therefore 
the  humble  and  penitent  Jew,  who  ohs(U"\ed  this  ordi- 
nance, was  aecej)ted,  forgiven  and  saved;  while  a  proud 
unbeliever,  who  had  rejected  the  means  of  mercy  be- 
cause he  could  not  comprehend  the  manner  of  its  ope- 
ration, would  have  been  lel't  to  perish  in  his  sin. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived  that  the  instances  hitherto 
given  of  the  mode  in  which  God  has  disj)ensed  his  mercy, 
are  but  subordinate  parts  of  a  general  scheuie,  and 
closely  connected  with  the  great  work  of  Redemption. 
All  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  the 
previous  Divine  dispensations,  have  their  vahie  exceed- 
ingly increased,  when  they  are  considered  as  forming, 
with  the  Christian  scheme,  one  general  system,  in 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end  of 
it,  the  same  general  scheme  is  carried  on,  and  the  same 
principles  kept  in  v'ew.  The  Je\^ish  and  Christian 
dipensations  will  thus  mutually  illustrate  and  confirm 
each  other.  The  sacrifices  of  the  Law  prepare  for  the 
atonement  of  Christ;  and  that  atonement  reflects  a 
dignity  and  glory  upon  them,  by  manifesting  their  na- 
ture and  completing  their  design. 

We  will,  therefore,  now  turn  our  attenti(>n  to  the  chief 
mercy  of  God — the  gift  of  his  Son  for  our  redemption; 
observing  the  mode  in  which  it  is  dispensed,  and  com- 
paring it  with  those  in  which  his  goodness  has  been 
formerly  displayed,  that  they  may  serve  to  illusirate 
each  other. 

We  may  remark,  then,  the  following  particulars. 

L  The  mercy  of  God,  however  dispensed  to  sinners, 
arises  solely  from  the  benignity  of  his  own  nature.  It 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  moved  and  excited  by  the 
means  which  they  must  use  to  obtain  it.  These  are 
only  the  channel  of  its  communication.  Thus,  in  the 
Jewish  oeconomy,  it  was  not  the  sacrifice  which  moved 
God's  compassion,  and  inclined  him  to  mercy:  but, 
being  alreadv  disposed  to  shew  mercy  to  his  sinful  crea- 
tures, he  was  pleased  to  apj)oint  a  sacrifice  as  the  mode 
in  which  they  should  receive  it.     By  attending  to  this 
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remark,  we  shall  perceive  the  fallacy  of  certahi  objec- 
tions to  the  doctrine  of  atoiietneiit,  which  suppose  an 
iiKlisp()sition  to  mercj  in  God,  and  that  he  was  moved 
to  pity  ns  only  by  the  suflVrings  of  our  Redeemer.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  the  mercy  was  spontaneous  and  free. 
Before  ih(.'  foundations  of  ihe  world  were  laid,  he 
foresaw  the  misery  of  man,  and,  in  compassion  for 
his  mined  state,  had  determined  to  redeem  him.  He 
it  was  who  contrived  the  plan  of  our  salvation;  who 
revealed  it  by  various  intimations  to  the  early  fathers 
of  the  world;  v/iio  selected  a  race  of  men,  and  institut- 
ed a  peculi.ir  oeconomy  amono;st  them,  to  preserve  the 
expectation  of  it,  and  to  prepare  for  its  completion;  and 
v^ho,  at  l(Mi2;th,  "in  the  tullness  of  time,"  sent  his  »Son 
to  accomplish  and  promidgate  it.  But  we  have  seen 
that  it  has  pleased  him  on  various  occasions,  to  appoint 
a  special  ordinance,  as  the  means  of  connnunicatinghis 
mercies.  When  he  exempted  the  Israelites  from  the 
death  of  the  first  l)orn  in  Kiiypt,  it  was  by  means  of 
the  sprinkling  of  blood  upon  the  lintels  of  their  houses. 
When  he  healed  those  who  had  been  bitten  by 
serpents,  it  was  throtiiih  their  looking  to  the  brazen 
serpent.  Under  the  Law,  sin  was  pardoned  on  the  of- 
fering of  sacrifices;  and,  under  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, by  faith  in  the  great  Atonement.  In  none  of  these 
cases  is  the  grace  of  God  diminished  bv  the  mode  of 
its  comnmnication.  It  is  rather  magnified,  in  conse- 
fjneiuM'  of  the  fuller  illustration  which  it  receives.  His 
goodness  to  the  Israelites  was  surely  the  same,  whether 
he  healed  them  by  requiring  that  they  should  look  at 
the  brazen  serpent,  or  by  an  unconditional  exertion  of 
his  pov\er.  And  the  ordinance  had,  at  least,  this  ad- 
vantage, that  the  miracle  appeared  greater,  when  thus 
contrasted  with  the  total  inefficiency  of  the  means. 
Nor  is  it  less  an  evidence  of  his  mercy  to  us,  that  he 
has  saved  us  throui^h  faith  in  a  Redeemer  than  if  he 
had  pardoned  and  restored  us  without  any  propitiation. 
Yet  when  we  contemplate  the  ransom  which  he  was 
pleased  to  provide,  and  believe,  as  we  ought,  that  there 
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is  n  suitableness  in  tlie  provision;  it  uiuloubtcdly  gives 
us  a  view,  both  of  our  e;uilt,  aiul  of  the  greatness  of 
his  mere}'  towards  us,  wliieh  we  eould  never  otherwise 
have  obtained.  We  know,  in  fact,  that  all  tliose  lofty 
conceptions  of  the  love  of  God  to  sinners,  and  those 
rapturous  emotions  of  gratitude  on  account  of  it, 
which  we  often  observe  in  the  writinjis  of  the  early 
Christians,  ha\e  been  formed  and  raised  bv  this  very 
consideration.  It  was  this  view  of  the  great  atonement 
of  Him,  "who  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God,  yet  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant  and 
huml)led  himself  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross,"  w  hich 
taught  them  to  "comprehend  the  length  and  breadth, 
and  depth,  and  height  of  that  love  which  passeih  knowl- 
edge," and  "constrained  them  to  live,  not  to  themselves, 
but  to  him  who  died  for  them."  The  same  view  has 
animated  and  sustained  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  in 
all  the  conflicts  and  trials  through  v\hich  they  fought 
their  way  to  heaven.  It  has  been  matter  of  admira- 
tion and  praise  to  the  redeemed  in  all  ages,  and  will  be 
the  theme  of  their  song,  when  they  shall  appear  before 
God  in  Zion,  with  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads. 
Thus  has  he  commended  his  mercy  to  us,  by  the  medi- 
um of  its  communication.  It  is  a  measure  whereby 
we  may  take  the  dimensions  of  that  mercy,  which 
without  it  would  have  been  immeasurable  and  incon- 
ceivable. 

II.  God  having  provided  a  particular  way  in  which 
he  will  manifest  his  grace,  that  way  derives  its  efficacy 
from  his  appointment.  We  are  not  merely  to  consider 
the  virtue  of  the  ordinance  in  itself  to  procure  our  par- 
don, but  its  efficacy  as  the  mode  which  he  has  ordained 
for  that  purpose.  There  was  little,  or  rather  no  virtue, 
in  the  blood  upon  the  door-post,  to  save  the  first  born  of 
the  Israelites;  in  the  sound  of  the  rams'  horns,  to  throw 
down  the  walls  of  Jericho;  in  the  cruse  of  salt,  to  cure 
the  bitter  water;  in  the  blood  of  victims,  to  take  away 
sin;  in  tlie  stream  of  Jordan,  to  cure  the  leprosy  of 
Naaman;  in  the  bunch  of  figs,  to  heal  the  sickness  of 
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Hezekiah.  All  these  things  were,  in  themselves,  with- 
out eflicHCv;  but  God  had  appointed  tliem  as  means 
by  which  to  convey  his  mercy  and  goodness  to  men: 
therefore  they  were  efficacious:  and  the  less  they  had 
in  themselves  of  power,  the  more  clearly  did  they  prove 
the  agency  of  tlie  Almighty.  Hence  also  the  death  of 
Christ  derives  its  sovereign  virtue.  It  is  "the  power 
of  God  to  salvation  to  them  that  bt^lieve.*'  It  was  the 
appointed  ordinance  by  which  he  had  determined  to 
grant  remission  of  sin  through  the  riches  of  his  own 
grace.  '-Sacrifice  and  offering  (says  David,  in  tiie  person 
our  Lord.)  thou  wouldest  not"  These,  thou.^-h  for  a 
tmie  required  as  types  ot  the  true  Propitiation,  were 
not  the  means  winch  thou  hadst  ordained  to  take  away 
sin — "but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me" — I  must  be 
made  flesh  to  die  for  sinners.  We  are  not  therefore  to 
conceive,  that  tiie  death  of  Ciirist  effects  our  salvation, 
merely  by  the  motives  which  it  sup})lies,  or  the  affec- 
tions w  hich  it  produces.  It  does  indeed  excite  the 
warmest  affections,  and  supply  us  with  the  most  co- 
gent motives  to  repentance  and  to  all  holy  obedience. 
But  its  saving  efficacy  consists  in  God's  having  appoint- 
ed it  to  be  the  means  of  the  remission  of  our  sins. 
Even  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
so  was  the  Son  of  man  lifted  up,  "that  w  hosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  him  should  not  {)erish  but  have  everlasting 
life."  The  woiuided  Israelites  looked  up  to  the  brazen 
serpent,  and  in  the  act  of  beholdino  were  cured.  The 
penitent  sinner  looks  l)y  faith  to  Christ  lifted  up  upon 
the  cross;  and  in  the  same  way,  by  the  grace  of  God 
bestowed  upon  him  in  believing,  his  sin  is  pardoned, 
and  his  soul  saved. 

III.  VVe  may  remark,  that  the  method  in  which  God 
dispenses  his  mercy  does  not  supersede  the  necessity 
of  repentance. 

The  Israelites  had  repented  ere  God  commanded  the 
brazen  serpent  to  be  made.  The  Jews  who  brought 
the  sacrifice  to  the  tem|)le,  were  supposed  to  repent  of 
their  sins,  and  to  humble  themselves  for  it:  and  without 
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this  their  sacrifices  would  not  have  been  accepted.  John 
the  Baptist  preached  repentance  as  preparative  to  the 
establishment  of  the  kin^jdou)  of  God  on  the  earth.  Je- 
sus Christ  hiniscit"  sent  his  seventy  disciples  with  the 
same  commission.  The  Apostles  went  through  the 
land  of  Judea,  preaching  at  the  same  time  -'repentance 
towards  God,  and  faith  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.** 
Those  who  are  invited  to  Christ,  are  supposed  to  be 
"wearv  and  heavy  laden."  And  men  will  no  more 
apply  to  him  by  faith  for  salvation,  without  a  humbling 
sense  of  their  sins,  than  they  would  go  to  a  physician 
for  help,  without  any  consciousness  of  disease  or  dan- 
ger. 

IV.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  also  observe,  that 
our  repentance  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of 
faith.  Still  the  great  effect  takes  place,  throueh  our 
faith  in  Christ.  God  has  indeed  ordained,  that  the 
death  of  Christ  should  be  the  propitiation  for  sin.  "that 
he  may  be  just  and  yet  the  Justifier  of  him  which  be- 
lieveth  in  Jesus."  Yet  he  requires  of  man  the  exercise 
of  faith,  whereby  we  receive  the  atonement  and  take 
the  benefit  of  it  for  ourselves.  As  it  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  the  wounded  Israelite, 
that  the  serpent  was  lifted  up,  or  that  he  repented  of 
his  rebellion,  had  he  remained  in  his  tent  and  refused 
to  look  upon  the  remedy;  even  so,  "whosoever  believ- 
eth  in  Christ,  is  not  condemned:  but  he  that  believeth 
not  is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed 
in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God." 

V.  1  j)resume  not  even  to  attempt  any  explanation 
of  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Almighty  to  choose 
this  partictdar  mode  for  the  dispensation  of  his  mercy 
to  sinners.  It  becomes  us  rather,  humbly  to  acknowl- 
edge our  ignorance,  and  adore  the  depth  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  He  has  ordained  it,  and 
let  us  be  satisfied  and  thankful.  Let  us  not  say  w  ith 
Naaman,  "Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Da- 
mascus, better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel?  I  thought, 
surely  he  would  have  come  out  to  nie,  and  waved  his 
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hand  over  me."  Rather  let  us  thus  reverently  embrace 
the  mcrcj  of  God,  wiiliout  desiriiij^  to  search  into  his 
hidden  councils.  We  are  permirted,  iiovvever,  to  dis- 
cover- some  reasons  which  prove  the  propriety  of  such 
a  mode  of  dispensing  mercy.  It  manifests  exceedinji^ly 
the  grace  of  God,  by  shewing  that  our  salvation  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  that  grace  alone.  Boasting  is  thus 
entirely  excluded.  And  who  can  say  whether  it  may 
not  be  suited  to  the  Divine  purity  and  justice  to  confer 
salvation  on  man,  only  by  subjecting  him  to  the  deep- 
est humiliation,  by  constraining  him  to  feel  his  own 
entire  inabilitv  to  save  himself,  and  thus  compelling  him 
to  ascribe  his  salvation  solely  to  the  Divine  mercy?  He 
who  has  in  tliis  manner  obtained  the  remission  of  iiis 
sins,  through  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  has  no 
better  ground  to  boast  of  his  merit,  than  the  wounded 
Israelite  had  to  extol  his  own  skill  when  he  was  heal- 
ed merely  from  looking  to  the  brazen  serpent.  Let 
me  add  also,  that  as  there  might  have  been  some  great 
improj)riety  in  the  unconditional  forgiveness  of  sinners, 
so  had  the  conditions  of  salvation  been  our  own  obedi- 
ence, or  the  sincerity  of  our  repentance,  no  one  would 
have  been  saved.  But  this  dispensation  holds  out  great 
encouragement  to  such  weak  and  unworthy  sinners 
as  we  are.  We  may  say  as  the  servants  of  Naaman,"If 
the  prophet  had  bid  thee  to  do  some  great  thing, 
wouldst  thou  not  have  done  it?  How  much  rather, 
then,  when  he  saith  to  thee.  Wash,  and  be  clean?'* 

My  fellow-sinners.  Cod  has  provided  a  Saviour,  even 
Jesus  Christ,  his  only  begotten  Son.  tie  has  exalted 
him  in  the  world,  "that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish  but  have  eternal  life."  Without  shed- 
ding of  blood  there  was  no  remission  of  sin  under  the 
Law;  and  under  the  Gospel  it  is  oidy  granted  through 
the  blood  of  Christ  shed  upon  the  cross.  Are  you 
therefore  lookinii  to  this  great  Object  of  the  Gospel, 
for  salvation,  and  to  this  only?  Are  you  truly  sorry  for 
your  sin,  and  hund)l(>d  before  God  on  account  of  vour 
unworthiness?     Without  this,   the  remedy  which  God 
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has  provided  is  useless:  it  cannot  be  received — you  will 
nor — you  cannot  come  to  Clirist.  But  if  you  are  really 
humbled  for  sin,  are  yon  then  putting  your  trust  not 
in  your  own  resolutions,  not  in  your  future  obedience, 
not  even  in  the  motives  and  affj-ctions  which  you 
derive  from  the  Gospel,  but  in  that  great  Sacrifice  of- 
fered ui)on  the  cross?  Are  you  directing  your  view  to 
it;  relying  upon  it;  joyfully  believing  the  record  that 
that  God  has  given,  thankfully  receiving  it  as  his  ines- 
timable gift,  and  daily  walking  with  God,  through 
the  hope  with  which  the  death  of  Christ  inspires  us? 
Objections,  indeed,  you  may  expect  to  rise  in  your  minds 
against  this  way  of  salvation.  It  is  not  at  once  that 
we  discover  our  own  weakness,  and  the  unworthiness 
even  of  our  best  deeds.  It  is  not  at  once  that  the  glory 
of  Christ,  given  for  sinners,  appears  the  principal  ob- 
ject in  our  view.  Yet  let  me  exhort  you  to  seek  after 
a  clearer  discovery  of  your  own  state,  and  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  that  sacrifice  for  sin  which  your  Saviour  has  of- 
fered. Thus  may  you  be  led  to  a  firmer  faith  in 
Christ.  It  is  his  death  which  we  preach  to  you,  as  the 
hope,  the  only  hope  for  sinners.  It  is  his  death  which 
we  are  now  about  to  commemorate,  as  the  object  of  a 
Christian's  hope,  in  the  symbols  of  it  set  before  us. 
Look  therefore  to  that,  with  the  expectation  of  virtue  to 
be  derived  from  it,  able  to  heal  your  soul  and  to  restore 
to  it  the  favour  and  blessing  of  God  and  eternal  life. 
Thus  may  Christ  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith,  and 
your  hope  be  founded  upon  the  Rock  of  ages! 


SERMON  IV. 


THE   NATURE    OF  HUMAN   CORRUPTION 


Rom.  viii.  7. 

The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God;  for  it  is  not 
subject  to   the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  he. 

IT  is  related  of  the  old  men  amongst  the  Jews,  who  had 
been  witnesses  to  the  grandeur  and  excellence  of  the 
temple  built  by  Solomon,  that,  when  on  their  return 
from  Babylon  they  saw  the  inferiority  of  it  as  rebuilt 
by  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  they  lifted  up  their  voices  and 
wept.  How  much  more  cause  have  we  for  sorrow,  if 
we  consider  the  original  state  of  man,  the  living  temple 
of  the  Lord,  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness, worthy  of  the  Divine  Architect,  and  fit  for  an 
habitation  of  God;  and  compare  this  with  that  state  of 
ruin  into  which  it  has  now  fallen — with  the  marks  of 
sin,  corruption,  misery,  and  death,  which  are  every 
where  stamped  upon  it! 

Sin  came  into  the  world  by  the  transgression  of  Adam: 
"by  the  disobedience  of  one,  many  were  made  sinners." 
The  children  of  Adam  were  born  in  the  same  corrupt 
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State  into  which  he  had  fallen;  all  of  them  were  heirs  of 
the  same  miseries,  and  exposed  to  the  same  dreadful 
consequences  of  sin  which  had  followed  his  transgres- 
sion. Such,  then,  is  the  state  of  everv  ni;ln  now  born 
into  the  world.  He  possesses  a  nature  which,  according 
to  the  words  of  the  Article  of  our  Church,  is  "very  far 
gone  frc^n  original  righteousness," — a  nature  which  is 
even  enmity  ag;ainst  God,  and  which,  till  renewed 
by  Divine  influence,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  subject  to 
the  law  of  God  We  might  be  induced,  by  this  repre- 
sentation of  our  state,  to  pray  for  that  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  alone  can  cleanse  us  from  the  defile- 
ment of  our  sin. 

In  consideriuij;  the  subject  of  my  text,  three  points 
present  themselves  to  our  inquiry. 

I.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  carnal  mind. 

II.  In  what  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  carnal 
mind  to  be  at  ennuty  with  God. 

III.  What  proofs  of  this  we  experience  in  ourselves, 
or  see  in  others. 

I.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term  carnal  or 
fleshly  miiifl. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  terms  flesh  and  spirit  are 
generally  in  Scripture  op])Osed  to  each  other;  and  the 
Spirit,  when  that  opposition  is  expressed,  evidently 
means,  not  merely  the  sold  of  man,  as  distinguished 
from  the  body,  but  the  spiritual  frame  of  mind  which 
is  wrought  in  the  believer  throujih  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  therefore  the ^e.s7/,  which  is  oppos- 
ed to  it,  must  signify  the  state  of  man  by  nature;  as 
he  is,  \^  hen  left  to  himself,  without  such  Divine  power 
or  agency  exeried  upon  him. 

In  this  sense,  the  u  hole  context  leads  us  to  inter- 
pret the  passage.  "I  hey  that  are  alter  the  flesh," 
say-  the  Apostle,  "do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh; 
but  they  that  are  after  the  Spirit,  the  things  of  the 
Sjjiiit:"  i.^.  Those  who  are  merely  in  a  natural  slate 
regard  only  the  things  belonging  to  the  body,  and  to 
this  life;  but  they  that   are   spiritual,   or  renewed  in 
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their  minds,  do  mind  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  But  he 
a(hls,  "Ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  hnt  in  the  Spirit,  it"  so 
be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  jou."  Now,  "if  any 
man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his." 
In  these  passages,  taken  together,  we  have  first  the  or- 
igin of  our  spiritual  life — the  S|)irit  of  God  dwelling  in 
us;  then  the  eff^'ct  of  it — minding  the  things  of  the 
Spirit;  and  the  issue  of  it — life  and  peace.  Let  this 
be  (om|)are(l  with  (he  issue,  the  effect,  and  the  origin 
of  the  condition  which  is  teamed  carnal;  and  we  shall 
find  that  the  expression  is  evidently  intended  to  de- 
scribe the  state  in  which  men  are  by  nature,  without 
the  renewal  of  the  Holv  Spirit;  in  which  they  live  in 
sin;  and  in  which  if  they  die,  they  inherit  eternal 
death. 

The  same  opposition  of  the  flesh  to  the  Spirit  is 
found  in  our  Lord's  discourse  to  Nicodemus  and  in 
the  same  sense:  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except 
a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  the  kin2;dom  of  God."  The  agency  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul,  in  order  to  qualify  it 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  here  exj)resslv  asserted;  and 
thi^,  state  of  a  person  living  under  this  Divine  influence 
is  termed  "spirit."  "That  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit, 
is  spirit."  The  flesh,  therefore,  which  is  j)Utin  oppo- 
sition to  this,  must  signify  the  state  of  man  without  ihe 
agpucy  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  t!iis  is  not  peculiar  to 
a  few  u  ho  are  more  than  ordinarily  sinful:  it  is  not  the 
effect  of  confirm(>d  habits  or  a  Ion";  course  of  sin,  but 
is  inherent  in  the  very  constitution  of  man:  for  "as  that 
which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,  so  that  which  is 
born  of  tlie  flesh  is  flesh." 

I  will  add  another  |)assage,  in  which  the  same  terms 
are  opposed  to  each  other,  and  evidently  in  the  same 
sense.  In  Galatians,  v.  16,  it  is  said,  "Walk  in  the 
Sf)irit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfd  the  lust  of  the  flesh." 
Here  the  flesh  is  represented  as  a  corrupt  principle 
within  us,  naturally  lusting  after  that  which  is  evil:  but 
this  is  more  fully  expressed    in    the  following  words: 
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"For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  tlie  Spirit 
against  the  flesh:  and  they  are  contrary  the  one  to  the 
otiier."  What  could  have  been  said  more  plainly  to 
sliew,  that  when  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  flesh,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Spirit,  he  means  something  evil  in  the  na- 
ture of  man,  which  resists  and  counteracts  what  is 
excellent  and  holy;  the  laws  of  God,  for  instance,  and 
the  motions  of  his  good  Spirit  in  the  heart?  And, 
would  we  know  more  particidarly  what  are  these  lusts 
of  the  flesh,  and  what  the  effects  of  the  Spirit's  influ- 
ence; that  is,  what  are  the  works  of  a  sinful,  and  what 
those  of  a  renev\ed,  nature:  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  in- 
form us — "The  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which 
are  tiiese.  Adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lascivious- 
ness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emulations, 
wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  env-yings.  But  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suflering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith.  And  they  that  are  Christ's 
have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts. 

From  all  these  passages,  taken  collectively,  we  may 
have  a  full  view  of  what  the  Scriptures  intend  by  the 
flesh,  and  the  spirit  or  spiritual  mind.  We  learn  from 
them,  that  mankind  are  born  in  a  depraved,  sinful,  ru- 
ined state;  that  the  mind  of  man  in  that  state  is  fixed 
only  upon  earthly  things;  that  the  works  natural  to 
him  are  "wicked  works,"  such  as  arise  from  lust,  van- 
ity, pride,  anger,  and  selfishness;  that  in  this  state  he  is 
utterly  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  incapable  of 
enjoying  the  spiritual  happiness  of  that  kino;dom;  that 
"in  him,  that  is,  in  his  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing;" 
but  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  send  his  Holy  Spirit 
into  the  world  to  guide,  bless,  and  sanctify  those  that 
truly  embrace  the  Gospel  of  his  Son;  that  from  him 
they  receive  a  spiritual  principle,  a  holy  and  divine  na- 
ture; that  they  "mind  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  put  ofi" 
the  old  man  with  his  corrupt  deeds,  and  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness;"  that  thus  they  become  new  creatures  in 
Christ  Jesus;  "old  things  pass  away,  behold  all  things 
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become  new;"  that  tln^y  "crucify  the  flesh  with  tlie  af- 
fections and  lusts,"  and  "walk  after  the  Spirit,"  hring- 
ing  forth  "the  fruits  of  the  Spirit."  We  learn,  in  short, 
that  the  nature  of  man,  till  renewed  bj  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  corrupt,  and  that  it  is  '-enmitv 
against  God,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
neither  indeed  can  be." 

II.  In  what  sense,  therefore,  are  we  to  understand 
this  enmity  to  God. 

1.  We  are  not  to  sup{)ose,  that  the  unregenerate  man 
is  at  enmity  witii  God  according  to  the  cfiaraclei  ivhic/i 
he  usually  forms  of  him.  He  commoidy  thinks  of  God 
only  as  a  great,  wise,  and  good  Beiij":,  and  he  feels  no 
sentiment  of  opposition  to  the  attributes  of  wisdom, 
greatness,  or  goodness.  Nay,  while  he  considers  these 
as  exerted  in  his  behalf,  and  in  that  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, he  may  even  feel  a  c(  itain  degree  of  complacen- 
cy and  delight  in  them.  He  aiay  rejoice  that  there  is 
a  good  and  Almighty  Being,  at  the  head  of  the  universe, 
Avho  can  and  will  control  the  evil  which  miirht  else 
break  forth  without  measiu'e,  to  disturb  the  har- 
mony and  peace  of  the  world.  He  may  look  with 
pleasure  upon  the  glorious  works  he  has  made;  at  the 
provision  he  has  so  richly  furnished  to  supply  the  wants 
of  man  and  beast;  and  at  the  laws  and  the  providence 
by  which  so  vast  and  various  a  creation  is  administered 
and  preserved,  through  all  its  orders  of  being,  equally 
in  the  great  and  the  minute,  according  to  the  will  and 
purpose  of  its  Creator.  These,  he  will  say,  are  the 
works  of  the  great  Parent  of  Good,  and  manifest  his 
wisdom;  all  things  proclaim  his  praise,  and  men  ought, 
abov  e  the  rest  of  his  creation,  to  render  thanks  and  ad- 
oration to  him.  Such,  1  say,  may  be  the  views  and  feel- 
ings even  of  an  unregenerate  man.  And  when  a  person 
in  this  state  is  told,  that  his  mind  is  naturally  at  enmity 
with  God,  he  will  perhaps  revolt  against  the  charge, 
appeal  confidently  to  his  own  heart  for  its  refutation, 
and  be  unable,  even  after  cool  and  candid  rofle(;tion,  to 
admit  it  in  any  sense  as  true. 

Vol.   II.  95 
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In  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle's  words, 
therefore,  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  confound  the 
real  cliaracter  of  God  with  that  which  we  may  have 
formed  of  him  for  ourselves.  In  the  view  which  sin- 
ners usually  take  of  the  attributes  of  God;  his  supreme 
authority  as  the  Governor  of  the  world,  his  infinite  pu- 
rity and  holiness  as  hating,  and  his  justice  as  avenging, 
sin,  are  kept  out  of  sight:  a  Being  is  framed  in  their 
imagination,  very  much  resembling  themselves;  a  Be- 
ing who  will  be  merciful  and  indulgent  to  sinners; 
will  allow  them  to  live  in  a  great  measure  as  they 
please,  and  punish  only  the  sins  which  would  be  very 
injurious  to  society;  yet  easily  forgiving  even  these,  and 
ready  to  bestow  eternal  happiness  upon  all  his  creatures, 
even  upon  such  as  may  have  been  total  strangers  to  the 
life  of  purity  and  holiness  which  he  requires. 

2.  Further,  enmity  against  the  Almighty  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  cipersonal  enmity,  but  rather  as  a  dislike 
of  the  government  which  he  exercises,  and  of  the  laws 
which  he  ordains;  those  laws  particularly  which  con- 
cern ourselves,  which  restrain  us  from  any  course  of 
conduct  we  are  desirous  to  pursue,  or  require  from  us 
w  hat  we  feel  no  disposition  to  perform; — these  are  the 
objects  of  our  dislike:  and  enmity  against  them  may 
be  properly  said  to  be  enmity  against  God;  for  it  re- 
sists his  authority,  power,  and  dominion  in  the  world. 
Hence  in  my  text,  the  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind  is 
thus  explained;  '*forit  is  not  subject  to  the /my  of  God.'* 
All,  therefore,  who  dislike  the  purity  of  God's  laws, 
may  be  said  to  dislike  him.  They  would  shew  even 
a  personal  dislike  of  him,  did  they  clearly  see  his  hand 
restraining,  correcting,  punishing  what  is  evil;  did  they 
Ix^hold  the  frown  with  vs  hich  he  observes  them  when 
following  the  inclinations  of  their  carnal  mind,  and  the 
arm  of  his  vengeance  lifted  up  against  perverse  and  in- 
corrigible sinners. 

3.  Again,  when  we  say  that  the  unregenerate  mmd 
is  enmity  against  God,  or  in  other  words  "corrupt," 
we  are  not  to  understand  that  it  is  totally  destitute  of 
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every  thing  that  is  good;  that  it  has  not  qualifies  which 
are  in  a  certain  degree  commendable:  that  it  is  equally 
addicted  to  to  every  species  of  vice;  or  that  there  is 
no  difference  in  guilt,  between  the  young  who  are  but 
beginning  to  act  according  to  their  nature,  and  those 
whose  natural  corruption  is  confirmed  and  matured  by 
a  long  habitand  indulgence  of  sin.  Notiiing  isimpliecl, 
in  the  doctrine,  concerning  an  equality  of  guilt  or  cor- 
ruption among  men.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  human 
nature  is  corrupt  in  us  all,  that  there  is  in  all  a  prone- 
ness  to  sin — a  natural  tendency  to  approve  and  do 
things  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  condemn  and  forbid, 
and  a  natural  dislike  of  many  duties  which  he  has 
thought  fit  to  enjoin.  Let  man  be  left  entirely  to  the 
workings  of  his  own  mind,  let  him  be  restrained  by  no 
fear  of  punishment,  and  induced  by  no  hope  of  reward: 
and  he  would  invariably  follow,  not  a  course  of  holy 
obedience  to  his  Maker,  as  an  angel  would  do  from  in- 
clination, but  a  course  of  selfish  and  sinful  indulgence. 
God  would  not  be  in  all  his  thoughts,  nor  would  the 
authority  of  God  be  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  He  would 
live,  not  to  him  who  made  him,  but  wholly  to  himself — 
a  life  after  the  flesh  and  after  the  course  of  this  present 
world; — would  be  sensual  in  his  gratifications,  or  ungov- 
ernable in  his  tempers,  proud  in  his  imaginations  or  am- 
bitious in  his  pursuits,  greedy  of  gain  or  sunk  in  pleas- 
ure. In  a  word,  he  would  be  found  doing  some  ov 
other  of  "the  works  of  the  flesh,"  and  be  far  from 
bringing  forth  "the  fruits  of  the  Sj)irit." 

III.  Then,  how  far  is  this  corruption  of  our  nature 
illustrated  by  what  we  experience  in  ourselves,  or  see 
in   others. 

And  here  let  us  examine  our  own  hearts,  and  say. 
as  in  the  sight  of  God,  what  dispositions  are  natural 
to  them,  what  tempers  and  desires  are  the  most  con- 
genial to  our  frame,  and  strike  deepest  root  in  our 
souls  as  a  soil  congenial  to  them.  Shall  we,  upon  the 
careful  review  of  our  lives,  perceive  that  the  love  of 
God  has  been  our  first  and  ruling  principle,   that   our 
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chief  desire  has  been  to  glorify  his  Name,  aiul  to  ful- 
fil his  commanils:  that  as  soon  as  we  knew  hin),  we  felt 
a  desire  to  obey  and  glorify  him  as  God;  a  strong,  uni- 
form, and  abiding  propensity  to  search  after  l)is  will — a 
stedfast  disposition  to  perform  it  readily,  heartily,  and 
with  joy:  that  we  found  no  impediment  in  the  service 
ofGod.nodifticulty  to  overcome,  no  reluctance,  no  draw- 
ing of  the  inclination  an  opposite  way;  but  that  it  was 
a  smooth,  easy,  and  delightlul  work,  as  when  we  fol- 
low the  natural  propensity  oJ"  our  own  minds;  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  us  to  have  neglected  his 
commands,  and  painful  to  have  acted  contrary  to  them? 
And  do  we  lind  the  same  temper  and  disposition  in 
others  also  as  well  as  in  ourselves?  Are  the  sins  com- 
mitted in  the  world,  committed  through  ignorance  mere- 
ly? Does  the  sinner  repent  of  them,  and  forsake  them 
as  soon  as  he  hears  they  are  contrary  to  the  Divine 
will?  Do  our  children  discover  a  bias,  even  from 
their  early  infancy,  to  what  is  right  and  excellent? 
Have  we  only  to  instruct  them  in  the  path  of  duty,  in 
order  ihat  they  may  walk  in  it?  Do  we  see  in  them,  as 
soon  as  their  tempers  begin  to  unfold,  a  natural  dislike 
of  evil  and  love  of  what  is  good — a  spirit  of  meekness, 
of  patience,  of  long  suffering,  and  indifference  to  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world — a  relish  for  high  and 
holy  subjects  of  conversation?  Do  vac,  in  consequence 
of  this  (iisposition,  see  all  men  agreeing  to  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  righteousness;  and  no  contention  among 
them  but  how  most  to  glorify  God?  Is  the  ear  delight- 
ed to  hear  on  every  side,  from  the  mouth  of  young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  the  sounds  of  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing? Does  the  ravished  eye  behold,  in  our  streets  and 
villages,  the  constant  intercourse  of  benevolence  and 
kind  afiection,  each  man  vieing  with  his  neighbour 
how  best  to  promote  the  "general  happiness?  Are  all  fam- 
ilies living  in  harmonv,  and  cordially  united  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God?  Is  it  the  first  care  of  each  individual  to 
pronjote  His  glory?  Is  it  the  greatest  dread  of  all  to 
act  contrary  to  the  will  of  the   Most   High?     Is   the 
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world,  ill  consequence  of  any  inherent  disposition  to 
virriie,  ot"  ;uij  natural  tendency  to  what  is  good,  (and 
the  general  tendencies  ot"  nature  must  always  in  the 
end  prevail) — is  the  world,  I  say,  one  grand  exhibition 
of  purity,  kindness,  meekness,  benevolence,  holiness, 
patience,  resignation,  humility,  Divine  zeal,  and  love? 
Alas!  1  need  not  proceed  in  an  inquiry  which  begins 
already  to  assume  the  air  of  sarcasm.  The  truth  is 
too  plainly  apparent,  that  the  state  of  the  world  is  the 
reverse  of  all  this,  and  discovers,  beyond  dispute,  that 
obliquity  and  corruption  of  our  common  nature  which 
make  it  what  it  is. 

Let  us,  however,  press  the  matter  home  upon  our 
own  consciences.  Do  not  we  find  it  a  labour  to  do 
what  is  right?  Does  not  even  self-interest,  usually  the 
most  powerful  motive,  lose  its  efficacy  here?  is  it  not 
in  fact,  true,  that  even  the  union  of  temporal  and  eter- 
nal blessings,  the  clear  perception  of  real  present  ad- 
vantage, with  the  hope  of  a  joyful  immortality,  are 
continually  found  to  be  motives  too  weak  to  engage  us 
with  vigour  and  steadiness  in  the  service  of  God?  And 
when  our  fears  of  misery,  or  our  desires  of  happiness,, 
induce  us  to  attempt  this  service,  how  numerous,  how 
powerful,  how  much  exaggerated,  by  the  strong  appre- 
hensions of  an  unwilling  mind,  are  the  difficulties 
which  arise  to  deter  us!  How  q(tickly  are  we  dis- 
couraged, and  with  how  little  resistance  do  we  vield! 
V.  here  is  now  the  unbending  firmness  of  purpose,  the 
stout  and  daring  resolution,  which  we  shew  when 
crossed  in  a  favourite  scheme  of  interest  or  anjbition: 
or  in  the  pursuit  of  any  object  on  w  hich  we  really  set 
our  hearts?  And  how  soon,  at  b(>st,  do  spiritual  mo- 
tives lose  their  force,  in  tninds  habitually  taken  up  with 
carnal  and  earthly  obje(;ts!  How  dull  and  lifeh^ss  arc 
those  affections,  when  directed  to  the  things  above, 
which  we  find  so  apt,  ardent  and  uncontroulable,  when 
set  loose  upon  the  w^orld,  and  the  things  of  the  world! 
How  short  and  pleasant  do  the  longest  periods  seem,  if 
spent  in  the  folly  and  vanity  congenial  to  our  nature; 
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the  wljole  days  and  nights,  for  instance,  of  mirth,  and 
riot,  and  dissipation;  and  how  tedious  is  one  solitary 
honr,  if  set  apart  for  the  service  of  Ciod,  and  the  sa- 
cred exercises  of  devotion! 

The  meaning  of  such  words  as  enjoyment,  j)leasure, 
happiness,  is  always  settled  by  the  common  taste  of 
mankind;  and  the  general  use  and  acceptation  of  them 
will  determine  how  that  taste  is  to  be  gratified.  Are 
sacred  duties  then,  usually  mentioned  as  acts  of  pleasure 
and  enjoyment?  Or  does  the  acquisition  of  holiness 
and  virtue  enter  at  all  into  the  common  notion  of  fe- 
licity? Is  he  deemed  the  happy  man,  who  finds  his 
happiness  in  the  favour  of  God,  in  the  exercise  of 
graces  and  virtues  which  God  approves,  in  doing  his 
will  and  promoting  his  glory?  Or  rather,  is  it  not  he 
who  can  command  the  means  a)ul  resources  of 
worldly  gratification;  who  can  fulfil  at  pleasure  the  de- 
sires of  the  flesh  and  the  mind,  and  say  to  his  soul,  "Thou 
hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years:  take  thine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry?"  Do  we  not  find  that 
we  ourselves  are  perpetually  making  this  estimate  of 
ihings,  and  setting  up  a  false  standard  of  right  and 
wrong?  Are  not  our  affections,  and  desires,  and  preju- 
dices, in  hostility  to  our  reason,  our  conscience,  our 
better  judgment,  and  the  word  of  God;  the  law  of 
our  members  warring  with  the  law  of  our  mind?  Is 
not  a  holy  life  necessarily  a  life  of  self-denial,  a  life  re- 
quiring pains  and  watchfulness,  and  these  constant  and 
without  intermission?  Do  we  not  feel  that,  in  order  to 
live  in  the  service  of  God,  we  must  crucify  the  old  man 
with  his  lusts,  and  become  new  creatures  in  Christ  Je- 
sus? Is  there  not  constant  need  to  reprove  ourselves: 
to  press  the  strongest  motives  and  most  alarming  perils 
upon  our  minds;  to  place  a  guard  upon  all  our  passions 
and  affections,  and  to  pray  earnestly  for  Divine  help? 
And,  after  all,  are  we  not  too  often  foiled  in  our  efforts? 
Do  we  not,  through  the  inveteracy  of  our  corruptions, 
find  our  labours  almost  fruitless,  and  ourselves  compel- 
led to  exclaim  with  the  Apostle,  "Oh!   wretched  man 
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that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death?"  Behold,  then,  the  carnal  mind,  which  is  en- 
mity against  God!  They  who  have  truly  endeavoured 
to  serve  him,  feel  and  lament  this;  for  it  is  by  the  re- 
sistance of  evil,  that  the  reality  and  strength  of  the  cor- 
rupt principle  within  is  most  clearly  discovered.  They 
who  are  yielding  to  every  depraved  propensity  of  their 
nature,  are  the  persons  who  are  always  most  disposed 
to  deny  its  corruption;  for  they  are  really  ignorant  of 
the  power  of  the  enemy,  whom  they  never  attempt  to 
resist. 

Such,  then,  being  the  state  of  man,  let  us  endeavour 
to  reap  improvement  from  the  representation  made  of 
it  in  my  text. 

1.  Let  us  learn  humiliation. — To  be  at  enmity  with 
God  is  indeed  an  odious  and  deplorable  state  of  mind: 
for  it  is  enmity  with  perfect  Truth,  Justice,  Goodness, 
Purity;  and  to  possess  this  enmity  not  occasionally  or 
incidentally,  but  uniformly,  by  a  propensity  of  nature, 
argues  a  degree  of  corruption  which  should  excite  the 
deepest  self-abhorrence.  We  may  be  inclined,  perhaps, 
to  look  with  partiality  upon  ourselves;  and,  turning 
away  our  eyes  from  the  proofs  of  depravity,  to  delude 
ourselves  with  a  notion  of  our  excellencies  and  virtues. 
"He  who  judgeth  all  things  is  God;"  and  what  we  are 
before  him  we  should  appear  in  our  own  eyes.  His 
judgment,  and  that  of  men,  may  (it  is  evident)  be 
greatly  at  variance  on  this  subject.  His  purity  is  infi- 
nite. He  cannot  endure  the  least  stain  of  pollution. 
*'The  heavens  are  unclean  in  his  sight;  and  he  charg- 
eth  his  angels  with  folly."  How,  then,  must  ive  ap- 
pear before  him?  We  (amongst  the  lowest,  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  most  highly  favoured  and  distinguished, 
of  his  rational  creatures,)  who  have  dared  to  make 
light  of  his  atithority;  to  rebel  against  his  commands; 
to  do  repeatedly  what  he  has  forbidden;  to  leave  un- 
done every  day  what  he  has  commanded;  to  be  un- 
thankful to  him  for  his  goodness,  and  even  to  abuse 
the  mercies  he   has   bestowed   upon  us.     Surely  the 
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consideration  of  this  should  constrain  us,  wlion  we  ap- 
proach our  Creator,  to  prostrate  ourselves  with  the 
lowest  self-abasement  before  Inin;  like  the  poor  publi- 
can, who  durst  not  so  much  as  lilt  up  his  eyes  to  hea- 
ven, but  smote  upon  his  breast,  and  cried,  "God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner!"  This  temper  is  suited  to  the 
actual  state  of  man,  and  therefore  it  is  especially  re- 
quired of  him.  ' 

2.  Let  US  learn  from  this  subject  the  unspeakable 
value  of  an  atonement. — When  the  sinner  feels  the  bur- 
den of  his  sins,  it  is  a  blessed  relief  to  know  that  they 
may  be  pardoned;  that  God  "can  be  just  and  yet  the 
justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus."  This,  then, 
is  the  discovery  which  the  Gospel  opens  to  us.  Great 
as  our  vileness  may  be,  there  is  a  way  in  which  u^e 
may  have  access  to  God,  and  in  which  he  will  receive 
us  graciously;  not  indeed  on  our  ow^n  account,  but  for 
the  sake  of  his  beloved  Son,  who  offered  himself  as 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  How  infinite  was  that 
love  which  induced  the  Saviour  to  take  our  nature 
upon  him,  and  suffer  in  our  behalf!  Through  faith  in 
him,  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  sinner  may  not  only 
indulge  hope,  but  look  forward  with  delightful  antici- 
pation to  the  joys  of  heaven.  How  gratefully  then 
should  he  receive  the  inestimable  gift  of  the  Gospel! 
With  what  holy  transport  should  he  look  to  him  "who 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for 
our  iniquities,"  and  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  who  has  provided  so  great  a  salvation  for  man- 
kind! 

3.  Let  this  subject  teach  us  the  necessity  of  Christian 
visihtnce,  of  self-denial^  and  earnest  supplicatian  for 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — A  nature  so  corrupt 
must  not  be  trifled  with.  AVith  such  propensities,  we 
should  ever  be  on  our  guard  in  a  world  which  so 
abounds  with  temptation.  Such  a  nature  will  require 
constant  self-denial.  To  give  way  to  it,  is  to  cherish 
sin.  Mortification,  therefore,  must  not  be  declined; 
although   not  such  a  mortification  as  some  have  re- 
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t^uired,  consisting  only  in  outward  penances,  or  in  a  re- 
treat from  the  world  into  deserts  or  convents,  or  in 
idle  singularities; — but  seli'-denial,  with  respect  to 
those  affections  and  passions  which  lead  to  sin;  the 
suppression  of  all  intemperance,  impurity,  covetousness, 
pride,  on  their  first  risings  in  the  mind;  a  mortification 
of  the  love  of  human  applause  and  of  the  excessive  fear 
of  human  censure;  the  studious  avoiding  of  all  tempta- 
tions: nay,  caution  and  jealousy,  even  in  the  use  of 
lawful  things,  lest  we  should  abuse  them  to  sinful  pur- 
poses. In  a  word,  it  must  be  the  main  object  of  every  real 
Christian  to  watch  over,  and  subdue  all  those  corrupt 
propensities  which  oppose  the  will  and  commandments 
of  God.  But  above  all,  with  such  a  nature,  and 
amidst  so  many  temptations,  how  necessary  is  it,  that 
we  should  earnestly  implore  the  Giver  of  all  good,  to 
give  us  anew  heart,  and  to  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
us,  to  put  his  fear  within  our  hearts,  and  to  write  his 
laws  upon  them! 


Vol.   II.  26 


SERMON  V. 


ON   THE   INABILITY    OF    MAN 


John  XV.  5. 

Without  tne  ye  can  do  nothing. 

I'HAT  we  can  do  nolhino^  really  excellent  without 
Divine  assistance,  is  a  doctrine  which  is  held  by  dif- 
ferent persons  for  very  ditferent  purposes.  While  the 
real  Christian  is  led  by  it  to  implore  with  earnestness 
the  Divine  aid,  and  to  depend  upon  the  grace  of  God 
in  Christ,  the  sinner,  who  is  acting  against  the  convic- 
tion of  his  own  conscience,  has  recourse  to  the  same 
doctrine  to  justify  his  continuance  in  sin.  "1  feel,"  he 
says,  "the  power  of  a  corrupt  nature;  I  acknowledge 
my  guilt  and  my  wretchedness;  I  desire  to  be  in  a  bet- 
ter state;  but  I  can  do  nothing  of  myself.  If  I  attempt 
to  break  my  fetters,  I  fnid  it  impossible:  if  I  strive  to 
repent,  I  perceive  I  cannot;  if  I  endeavour  to  reform  my- 
self, I  too  soon  relapse  again  into  sin.  I  resolve:  but  it 
is  only  to  break  my  resolutions:  and  all  my  efforts 
serve  only  to  give  me  a  clearer  conviction  of  my  own 
inability.  It  is  my  desire  that  God  would  give  me  his 
grace:  but  till  he   is  pleased  to  do  this,  1  fmd  that  I 
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can  no  more  iTform  myself,  than  tlie  Ethiopian  can 
change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots/'  'I  he  con- 
clusion to  which  such  reasoning  leads,  is  not  a  deter- 
mination to  use  a  greater  degree  of  constancy  and  ear- 
nestness in  im])loring  the  help  of  God,  but  rather  an 
acquiescence  in  a  state  of  sin,  a  continuance  in  it  upon 
principle,  a  tacit  justification  of  ourselves,  and  an  indi- 
rect im])utation  of  our  guilt  to  our  Creator,  either  for 
Ills  having  formed  us  in  a  state  of  such  weakness,  or 
for  his  neglecting  to  grant  us  the  grace  we  need. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  open  sinner  who  reasons  in  this 
manner.  There  are  some  who  possess  better  aims  and 
desires,  who  argue  in  a  more  refined  way  to  nearly  the 
same  effect;  and  who,  if  they  do  not  abandon  all  exer- 
tion, at  least  submit  without  resistance  to  the  dominion 
of  sin.  Conscious  of  the  helplessness  of  man,  and 
fearing  to  invade  the  province  of  God,  who  alone  can 
give  salvation,  they  look  upon  their  endeavours  to  be- 
come partakers  of  the  grace  of  God  with  a  jealous  eye, 
and  are  almost  afraid  to  employ  the  very  means  of 
grace  which  God  has  provided,  and  required  us  to  use, 
lest  they  should  derogate  from  his  grace,  or  appear  to 
be  fitting  themselves  for  it. 

To  obviate  these  most  dangerous  perversions,  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  divinity — That  it  is  neces- 
sary not  only  to  hold  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  but 
also  to  view  those  doctrines  in  the  same  light  in  which 
the  inspired  writers  viewed  them,  and  to  make  only 
the  same  inferences  from  them  which  they  did.  For 
there  is  scarcely  any  truth  which  may  not  be  held  in  a 
partial  manner,  or  seen  through  a  distorting  medium: 
so  that  we  then  only  believe  as  the  Apostles  did,  when 
Ave  receive  their  tenets  in  the  same  full  and  compre- 
hensive manner  in  which  they  delivered  them,  dwell 
upon  them  in  the  same  proportion  to  other  truths,  and 
draw  the  same  conclusions  from  them.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, examine  by  tiiis  rule  what  the  sacred  writers  have 
said  concerning  the  inability  of  man.  Let  us  inquire, 
whether  they  use  it  in  order  to  discourage  our  attempts 
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and  prevent  our  exertions:  or,  on  the  contrary,  with 
the  very  opposite  intention,  that  of  encouraging  us  to 
persevere  in  a  Christian  course. 

To  begin  with  the  discourse  of  our  Savioiu',  of  which 
my  text  makes  a  part — "As  the  branch  cannot  bear 
fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can 
ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me."  "Fie  that  abideth  in  me, 
and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit;  for 
without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  Here  the  inability  of 
man,  and  the  necessity  of  the  Divine  agency  of  Christ, 
are  set  forth  in  very  strong  terms:  but  what  is  the  in- 
ference which  our  Saviour  himself  deduces  from  it?  It 
is  this:  "Abide  in  me,  and  I"  will  abide  "in  you." 
That  is,  Let  the  knowledge  of  your  own  weakness 
shew  you  the  necessity  of  obtaining  strength  from  me, 
and  therefore  receive  my  words,  cleave  closely  to  me 
by  prayer  and  faith;  and  I  will  hear  your  prayer,  and 
will  be  with  you  to  strengthen  you:  or,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  7th  verse,  "If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my 
words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it 
shall  be  done  unto  you." 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  St.  Paul  declares, 
that  it  is  "God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  good  pleasure."  Here  it  is  asserted,  that  God 
not  only  strengthens  us  in  action,  but  that  it  is  He  who 
must  give  even  the  will  to  do  any  thing  acceptable  to 
himself.  What  then,  is  the  Apostle's  inference?  That 
we  are  to  sit  down  and  wait  with  patience,  till  God 
more  fully  inclines  our  wills  and  works  upon  our  hearts? 
No.  Therefore,  "work  out  your  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,"  lest,  by  neglecting  it,  you  should 
slight  and  grieve  that  Divine  Spirit  who  carries  on  the 
work  of  grace  in  the  soul. 

In  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  meet 
with  this  expression,  "Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of 
ourselves,  to  think  any  thing  as  of  ourselves,  but  our 
sufficiency  is  of  God."  The  Apostle  is  speaking  of  the 
success  of  bis  ministry  ainongst  the  people  whom  he 
was  then  addressing — "Ye,"  says  he,  "are  manifestly 
declared  to  be  the  epistle  of  Christ  ministered   by  us, 
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written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God;  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  fleshly  tables  of  the 
heart."  The  A|)ostles  had  thus  written  ujjon  these  ta- 
bles of  the  heart  the  characters  of  Christ.  But  as  it 
would  have  been  arrogating  too  much  to  attribute  this 
work  to  their  own  agency,  St.  Paul  adds,  that,  "the 
power  was  of  God."  Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of 
ourselves,  bv  anv  power  of  our  own  persuasion  or  rea- 
soning, without  the  help  of  God,  to  convert  you;  but 
our  sufficiency  is  of  God  only.  The  efficacy  of  the 
Apostles'  preaching  was  therefore  ascribed  by  them 
exclusively  to  the  Divine  power.  But  what  line  of 
conduct  did  thev  pursue  in  consequence  of  their  convic- 
tion of  this  truth.^  Did  they  relax  in  their  endeavours, 
in  the  hope  that  God  would  act  without  their  agency? 
No;  they  acted  as  if  all  the  interest  of  Christ  depended 
upon  their  exertions:  they  went  about  every  where 
preaching  the  Word.  They  were  "instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season;"  being  defamed,  they  entreated; 
being  reviled  they  blessed;  being  persecuted,  they  suf- 
fered it;  they  hun2;ere(l  and  thirsted,  and  were  buffeted; 
and  they  became  all  thinjjs  to  all  men.  if  by  any  means 
they  might  save  some.  'I'heir  conviction  of  the  power 
of  God  did  not  for  an  instant,  suspend  their  endeav- 
ours or  labours. 

In  these  passages,  therefore,  and  I  think  in  every 
other  part  of  Scripture  in  which  the  inability  of  man 
is  stated,  the  obvious  intention  is  to  animate,  and  not 
to  discourage  our  exertions:  to  teach  us  our  own  weak- 
ness, that  we  may  be  led  to  imj)lore  the  aid  w  hich  is 
freely  offered  to  aU  who  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
If  the  necessity  of  Divine  helj)  would  preclude  our  pray- 
ers and  our  exertions,  it  would  also,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, supersede  the  necessity  of  preachino;  or  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  of  God;  the  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure our  food,  and  all  the  necessary  laboms  of  life.  If 
the  opposite  inferences  could  be  justly  derived  from 
this  doctrine,  vve  should  be  compelled  by  similar  rea- 
soning, to  adopt  conclusions  evidently  absurd. 
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Let  US  therefore  consider  this  great  truth  in  an  en- 
couraging light.  The  language  of  God,  when  ho 
speaks  on  this  subject,  is  that  of  a  tender  Father,  who, 
seeing  his  children  endeavouring  to  accomplish  a  la- 
bour too  arduous  for  their  infant  strength,  ofiers  tlieni 
his  assistance,  and  reminds  them  of  their  weakness, 
only  that  they  may  have  recourse  to  that  help  which 
pride  and  self  ignorance  would  induce  them  to  refuse. 
Let  us,  then,  more  exactly  consider, /ir.5^,  what  is  the 
Scripture  doctrine  respecting  the  inability  of  man;  and, 
secondly,  the  groinids  we  have  to  hope  that  the  strength 
of  Christ  will  be  made  perfect  in  our  weakness. 

L  Without  Christ,  then,  we  can  do  nothing;  that  is, 
nothing  effectual  to  the  salvation  of  our  souls. — We 
may  use  a  prayer,  we  may  attend  the  ordinances  of  Di- 
vine grace;  but  without  him  we  can  do  nothing,  pro- 
ceeding from  right  motives,  and  continued  with  steady 
perseverance;  nothing  to  the  effective  mortification  of 
the  body  of  sin;  nothing  to  the  cleansing  our  souls  from 
the  guilt  of  our  transgressions.  The  language  of  our 
Saviour  does  not  suppose  that  we  are  unable  to  use 
any  endeavours,  that  we  are  unable  to  do  any  thing  ef- 
fectual to  our  salvation,  without  the  help  and  grace  of 
Christ.  Let  us  enter  more  minutely  into  the  consider- 
ation of  the  several  particulars  of  which  this  general 
view  of  my  subject  is  composed. 

We  cannot,  then,  without  Christ,  obtain  forgiveness 
of  the  sins  which  we  have  committed.  It  is  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  Gospel  to  point  out  Christ  as  the  Sav- 
iour of  the  world,  the  great  sacrifice  for  our  offences, 
through  the  shedding  of  whose  most  precious  blood 
alone,  we  can  obtain  remission  of  sins.  Now,  in  or- 
der to  be  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  his  death,  we 
must  "be  found  in  him;"  that  is,  we  must  be  united  to 
him  by  faith;  for  none  but  those  who  truly  believe  in 
him,  are  interested  in  his  meditation.  Without  him, 
therefore,  we  can  do  nothing  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  a 
holy  and  justly  incensed  God;  nothing  to  cancel  the 
guilt  of  our  many  transgressions   of  the  Divine   Law; 
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nothina:  effectual  to  render  ourselves  acceptable  in  the 
eves  of  the  righteous  Governor  of  the  Avorld,  who  is 
jjjeased  to  dispense  mercy  only  to  those  who,  hearing 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  make  applicatioji  to  Him,  and 
through  Him  draw  nigh  to  the  Father. 

2.  Without  him  we  can  do  nothing  effectual  to  the 
purification  of  our  corrupt  natures. — What,  though  we 
sometimes  resolve  to  serve  God?  How  soon  are  our 
resohitions  broken!  How  slight  a  temptation  has  powd- 
er to  efface  them  from  our  remembrance!  VVhat, 
though  we  sometimes  pray?  Yet,  how  imperfect  are 
our  prayers,  how  unworthy  in  themselves  to  be 
ottered  up  to  the  pure  and  Jioiy  majesty  of  God! 
What,  though  we  sometimes  endeavour  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come?  Yet  this  fear  of  punishment 
may  l)e  consistent  with  the  love  of  sin,  may  be  wholly 
a  selfish  passion,  without  any  mixture  of  the  love  of 
God.  What,  though  we  attempt  to  obey  God?  Do 
■we  not  perceive  how  desultory,  how  defective,  how  cor- 
rupted our  obedience  is?  Are  we  not  convinced,  from 
our  own  experience,  that  we  need  a  better  principle, 
that  we  want  the  aid  of  superior  power  to  enable  us 
to  offer  up  our  bodies  and  souls  as  a  spiritual  sacri- 
fice holy  and  acceptable  to  God?  Are  we  not  persuad- 
ed that  we  are  poor  and  frail  creatures,  who  can  do 
nothing  effectually,  but  as  we  are  quickened  and  enliv- 
ened by  the  Spirit  of  God? 

Should  you  still  question  this  important  truth,  let  me 
appeal  to  the  principles  which  seem  to  be  natural  to 
man,  which  appear  in  his  earliest  infancy,  and  are  con- 
genial to  his  very  frame;  principles  which  from  youth 
to  manhood  are  continually  acquiring  additional 
strength — which  the  customs  of  the  world  tend  to  rivet 
upon  the  mind — which  become  the  general  springs  of 
action,  the  sources  of  all  the  business,  hurry,  spendour, 
and  pleasure  of  the  world.  Examine  well  your  hearts, 
and  observe  how  much  they  are  governed  by  the  desire 
of  praise,  or  the  love  of  money,  or  the  gratification  of 
pride  and  vanity,  the  desire  of  ease,   or  fleshly  indul- 
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s;ence.  Not  to  know  the  power  of  these  passions  is 
not  to  know  yourself.  But  if  you  have  learnt  the  in- 
fluence of  a  corrupt  nature,  fortified  by  inveterate  hab- 
its and  supported  l)y  the  customs  of  the  world,  you 
will  need  no  other  knowledge  to  convince  you,  that 
the  assistance  of  God  is  necessary,  to  enable  you  to 
engage  with  activity  in  his  service.  And  is  not  this  a 
difficult  work?  Does  it  not  ap[)ear  to  be  almost  impos- 
sible? By  what  principles  will  you  accomplish  it? 
Those  which  you  possess  will  not  be  sufficient;  and  those 
Avi\icii  would  avail,  you  have  yet  to  obtain.  A  gradual 
alteration  may,  I  grant,  be  made  in  the  outward  system 
of  our  lives,  from  experience  of  past  inconveniences 
or  misfortunes:  but  this  is  only  a  different  direction  giv- 
en to  the  same  principles.  Selfishness  has  assumed  a 
difiVrent  shape,  which  although  perhaps  less  distant 
from  true  righteousness,  is  still  very  remote  from  it. 
The  fear  of  God,  and  the  love  of  God,  can  only  be  im- 
planted in  the  heart  by  God   himself. 

But  are  you  still  unconvinced?  What  say  you  then, 
to  the  levity  and  fickleness  of  your  heart?  Are  you  not 
alarmed  to  perceive  how  soon,  how  very  soon,  you 
have  forgotten  the  strongest  resolutions,  and  lost  the 
liveliest  emotions  of  love  to  God?  Do  you  not  find  in 
yourself,  a  constant  proneness  to  relapse  into  insensi- 
bility and  sin,  while,  on  the  other  hand  the  return  to 
God  is  difficult,  is  forced,  is  extraordinary — I  had  al- 
most said,  is  unnatural?  With  such  dispositions  to  im- 
pede; your  progress,  consider  also  how  much  you  must 
attain.  To  be  a  real  Christian  is  to  resemble  Christ. 
It  is  to  act  from  pure  motives,  to  walk  in  holiness  of 
heart  and  life,  to  renounce  the  world  with  all  its  pomps 
and  vanities,  and  the  flesh  with  all  its  sinful  affections. 
It  is  to  be  heavenly  minded,  to  possess  holy  affections, 
to  be  an  heir  of  God  through  Christ  Jesus. 

Consider,  then,  the  difficulties  you  have  to  encounter. 
You  have  enemies  whom  you  see  not.  Besides  the 
custom  of  the  world,  which  like  a  mighty  tide  bears  ev- 
erv  thing  before  it,  you  will  be  assaulted  by  foes  whose 
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attacks  you  cannot  foresee.  Yon  have  to  wrestle  "not 
against  flesh  and  blood,  bnt  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  tlie  rnlers  of  the  darkness 
of  this  world,  a^^ainst  spiritual  wickedness  in 
high  j)laces."  How  then  shall  you  be  able  to  pre- 
vail against  such  j)owers?  Where  are  your  resources? 
Look  within,  and  you  discover  only  a  weak  and  waver- 
ing resolution,  a  cornijtt  nature,  and  a  treacherous 
heart.  How  then  will  you  fight  such  a  battle,  and 
persevere  in  it  to  the  end? 

In  fact,  the  trial  has  been  siifficientlv  made.  We 
are  not  now  to  learn  what  the  pou  ers  of  nature  could 
do,  and  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  arguments 
which  reason  could  adduce.  Philosophy  long  opposed 
her  barrier  to  the  passions  of  men.  She  pointed  out 
the  inconveniences  of  vice  to  ourselves  and  to  society. 
She  made  eulogitirns  upon  the  excellence  of  reason, 
arid  in  many  respects  well  explained  the  folly  of  trans- 
gression. But  after  all  her  efforts,  tw  elve  illiterate  men 
were  able,  through  the  power  of  Christ,  to  promote 
the  reformation  of  the  world,  in  a  far  higher  degree 
than  all  the  various  sects  of  philoso})hers,  with  ail  their 
united  labours.  What  instantaneous  effects  did  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  produce!  With  what  power 
was  the  heart  arrested  by  it!  Nature  and  habits  were 
changed  at  once:  the  debauched  and  sensual  became 
pure  and  holy,  and  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the 
service  of  God.  What  an  index  is  this;  pointing  out 
to  us  the  miseen  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  imparting 
his  strength  to  the  weak  and  his  holiness  to  the  impure! 

II.  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing. — This  expres- 
sion intimates,  that  with  Christ  we  may  be  able  to  do 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation:  and,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  discourse  of  \Ahich  it  is  a  part,  it 
shews  us  the  power  of  our  gracious  Redeemer  em- 
ployed in  helping  and  saving  those  who  come  to  him 
by  faith. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  "Alpha  and  Omeea"  of  the  Chris- 
tian   religion.     Herein  it   is   essentially  distinguished 
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iVom  every  othf;r  religious  system.  It  lias  a  Mediator, 
an  Atonement,  a  Saviour.  It  does  not  merely  incul- 
cate tlie  practice  of  moral  duties;  it  points  out  one 
"able  to  save,  even  to  the  uttermost,  all  that  come  unto 
God  by  him."  This  Divine  Saviour  sends  his  Spirit 
into  the  hearts  of  Christians,  and  thus,  by  his  abiding 
influence,  may  be  said  to  dwell  or  to  abide  in  them. 
Hence  the  Apostle  uses  such  terms  as  these:  "I  live,'* 
"yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  ''I  laboured  more 
abundantly  than  they  all;  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of 
God  which  was  with  me."  ''I  ean  do  all  things 
through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me."  And  he  thus 
warns  the  Corinthiiuis:  "Know  ye  not  your  own  selves, 
how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be  repro- 
bates?" St.  John  encourages  the  disciples  in  similar  lan- 
guage: "Greater  is  Hethit  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in 
the  world."  And  our  Saviour  promises,  "If  a  man  love 
me,  he  will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode 
with  him." 

All  these  scriptural  declarations,  when  stripped  of 
their  figurative  languaije,  must  surely  amount  at  least 
to  this,  that  Christ  will  influence  the  hearts  of  those 
that  believe  on  him;  that  he  will  assist  them  in  their 
obedience,  and  impart  to  them  a  deoree  of  peace  and 
comfort  which  they  could  only  obtain  from  his  peculiar 
favour. 

And  is  it  indeed  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  that  there  is  a  Saviour  by  whose 
strength  our  weakness  is  to  be  supporied?  Then  tt  is 
evident  that  a  new  direction  must  be  given  to  our  en- 
deavours: they  must  not  be  less  earnest,  but  they  must 
be  in  some  measure  turned  into  a  diffiMcnr  channel.  It 
must  be  our  principal  object  to  be  niade  partakers  of 
Christ,  to  receive  strength  from  him,  to  o^lorify  and 
praise  him  for  all  the  grace  we  enjoy,  to  exercise  depend- 
ence upon  him,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  mercy  and  pow(  r. 
Behold  here  the  principle,  bv  wi)ich  we  may  under- 
stand all  the  strong  expressions  of  love  and  gratitude 
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^vliicli  the  Apostle  felt:  "God  forbid  that  I  should  gloiy, 
save  ill  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  ''I  hat 
je,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  abh-  to 
comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth  and 
length,  and  depth  and  height,  and  to  know  the  love  of 
Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  3c  might  be 
filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God."  "Unto  me,  who 
am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  giv«  n, 
thai  1  should  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ."  "The  love  of  Christ  constrain- 
eth  us."  Such  language  evinces  something  uiore  than 
the  reverence  due  to  the  character  of  a  Teacher;  it  ar- 
gues a  mind  labouring  to  express  the  warmest  feelings 
of  gratitude  to  the  Highest  of  benefactors,  it  exhibits 
the  feelings  of  a  heart  which  contemplated  God,  as  the 
Guide  and  Supporter  of  man,  as  a  Redeemer  and  an 
Intercessor. 

Let  us  apply,  then,  the  doctrine  which  has  been  de- 
livered. 

1.  Let  it  awaken  those  who  excuse  their  slothful- 
ness,  or  their  love  of  sin,  under  the  plea  of  their  own 
inability.  Be  persuaded  either  that  you  mistake  the 
Gospel,  or  that  you  pervert  it.  You  may  wait,  as  you 
think,  for  the  grace  of  God,  and  in  the  mean  time  hope 
you  are  excusable,  though  you  gain  not  the  victory 
over  sin;  or  you  may  go  still  farther,  and  satisfy  your- 
self with  occasional  prayers  for  the  mercy  and  grace  of 
God:  but  be  assured,  that  at  the  great  day  of  judgment 
these  excuses  \\'ill  not  justify  you  in  his  sight.  Place 
yourselves  in  imagination  at  that  solemn  bar,  before 
which  you  must  one  day  stand.  Will  you  dare,  then, 
to  plead  as  an  excuse  for  your  sins,  that  you  could  not 
convert  yourself?  Would  such  a  plea  be  admitted  by 
that  righteous  Judge?  Your  consciences  will  answer 
that  question.  Man  is  a  responsible  creature,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  must  not  be  so  interpreted  as 
to  destroy  his  reponsibility.  Be  assured  that  our  guilt 
will  not  be  removed,  nor  the  awful  sentence  of  condem- 
nation suspended  by  a  metaphysical   subtlety.     Arise. 
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then,  and  shake  off  your  lethargy:  consider  yourself  as 
a  sinner  on  the  brink  of  perdition.  Know  your  dan- 
ger, and  let  the  knowledge  of  it  influence  your  conduct. 
Who,  in  the  instant  of  peril,  stays  to  reason  upon  the 
difficulty  of  avoiding  it,  or  on  natural  and  moral  impos- 
sil)ilitv?  It  is  a  moment  in  which  every  faculty  is  called 
into  exercise,  when  we  cease  to  speculate  and  begin  to 
act.  Be  this  your  example.  Call  upon  God.  Use 
the  means  of  grace  without  embarrassing  yourself  by 
inquiring  into  subtle  questions  which  none  can  thor- 
ongidy  understand.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  you 
escape  the  wrath  to  come.  But  if  you  persist  in  at- 
tempting nothing,  because  nothing  can  be  accomplish- 
ed but  by  the  power  of  God,  what  can  you  expect  but 
to  perish,  as  despisers  of  the  grace  which  has  been  of- 
fered th rough  Jesus  Christ.'* 

2.  Let  this  doctrine  teach  us  humility  and  depend- 
ence upon  Christ. — Far  be  it  from  me,  to  minister  to 
the  pride  of  our  corrupt  nature  by  an  exaggerated  rep- 
resentation of  our  own  strength.  All  power  is  from 
God;  and  our  conviction  of  this  truth  should  be  evident 
by  our  earnestness  in  seeking  the  Divine  assistance. 
Beware  of  entertaining  high  thoughts  of  yourself,  or  of 
expecting:  to  do  any  thing  acceptable  to  God;  but  by 
his  especial  grace  working  in  you  to  will  and  to  do. 
Prove  that  you  believe  the  doctrine  of  man's  inability 
by  the  disposition  in  ubich  you  enter  upon  any  good 
work.  Let  it  be  with  fervent  prayer  to  God  for  ability. 
Proceed  in  the  execution  of  it,  with  a  constant  depend- 
ence upon  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  with  deep  humility 
of  spirit.  And  when  you  look  back  upon  any  act  of 
holy  obedience,  see  that  you  do  not  cherish  pride  and 
self  exaltation;  but  with  all  lowliness  of  mind,  render 
your  thanksgiving  to  God,  whose  grace  has  enabled 
the  un worthiest  and  weakest  of  his  servants  to  glorify 
his  Name. 

3.  Let  us  derive  from  this  subject  encouragement  in 
seeking  to  know  God;  and  in  endeavouring  to  serve 
him.     The  legitimate  knowledge  of  our  own  weakness 
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is  ^iven  by  God.  He  imparts  it  to  those  who  faith- 
fully strive  against  sin,  avIio  read  the  Scriptures  with 
diligence,  and  stedfastly  use  the  means  of  grace.  I  say 
the  legitimate  knowledge;  for  there  isa  spurious  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  inability,  which  arises  merely  from 
the  indulgence  of  our  corruj)t  propensities.  Such  is 
his  knowledge,  who  yields  to  his  sins  because  he  loves 
them,  who  neither  strives  for  victory  over  his  depraved 
nature  nor  seriously  wishes  to  be  delivered  from  its  pow- 
er. '^J  his  kind  of  knowledge  can  produce  no  salutary 
effect.  It  generates  only  inactivity  and  self-indulgence. 
But  the  legitimate  knowledge  of  our  inability,  though 
it  is  given  to  humble  man,  yet  is  given  to  encour- 
age him  also:  to  encourage  him  to  apply  to  a  gracious 
God,  who  has  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  us.  and  his  Spirit 
to  help  our  infirmities.  Be  emboldened  then,  notv\ith- 
standing  the  sense  of  your  weakness,  to  hope  in  the 
Lord,  and  to  put  your  trust  in  his  power  and  grace. 
Look  to  him  with  renewed  earnestness  and  confidence: 
trust  in  his  grace,  and  rely  upon  his  promises:  and  the 
strength  of  Christ  will  be  made  perfect  in  the  weak- 
ness of  man,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  be  displa\ed, 
where  our  own  insufiiciency  is  most  deeply  felt  and 
acknowledged. 


SERMON  VI. 


ON  THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  REGENER. 
ATION  AND  OTHER  DOCTRINES  OF  THE 
GOSPEL. 


John  iii.  1 — 3. 

There  was  a  man  of  the  Pharisees,  named  Nicodemiis, 
a  rulet  of  the  Jews.  The  same  came  to  Jesus  by 
night,  and  said  unto  him,  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou 
art  a  Teacher  come  from  God;  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him, 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  thee.  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God. 

WHEN  a  person,  claiming  so  high  a  title  as  that  of 
the  Son  of  God,  proposes  to  us  a  new  religion,  grouncl- 
ecl  upon  the  evidence  of  various  miracles;  and  declares, 
that,  according  to  their  reception  or  rejection  of  it, 
mankind  shall  be  saved  or  perish  for  ever;  it  is  highly 
incumbent  upon  us  clearly  to  understand  Avhat  are  its 
characteristic  doctrines  and  peculiar  senius,  and  where- 
in it  essentially  differs  from  others  religions  which  have 
been  received  in  the  world.     The  curiosity  of  Nicode- 
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mus,  therefore,  was  laudable;  and  the  inquiry  he  made 
was  proper  and  important.  He  had  seen  Jesus  perform 
such  miracles  as  indisputably  proved  that  God  was 
with  him;  and  he  considered  those  miracles  as  attesta- 
tions to  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  lie  delivered.  "We 
know,*'  says  he,  "that  Thou  art  a  Teacher  come  from 
God.*'  But  though  he  was  persuaded  of  this,  he  does 
not  appear  yet  to  have  been  satisfied  respecting  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ;  and  he  there- 
fore comes  to  him  by  night,  to  seek  inlbrmation  on 
that  subject. 

In  answer  to  his  inquiry,  our  Lord  without  further 
preface,  lays  down  with  a  solemn  asservation,  a  doc- 
trine so  intimately  connected  with  every  other  part  of 
Christianity,  that  it  may  be  justly  called  the  funda- 
mental article  of  the  Christian  faith:  and  further  to  en- 
force the  practical  observance  of  this  i^reat  truth,  he 
declares,  that  except  a  person  experienced  the  change 
of  which  he  spoke,  he  could  not  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Regeneration  has,  by  some,  been  supposed  to  mean 
little  more  than  the  being  admitted  into  the  church  by 
the  act  of  baptism.  I  shall  not  on  this  occasion  en- 
ter into  the  refutation  of  this  doctrine,  \a  hich  I  think  is 
supported  neither  by  reason  nor  Scripture.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  this 
supposition  would  degrade  the  character  of  the  JVlost 
High,  since  it  represents  him  as  punishing  with  eter- 
nal destruction  the  neglect  of  an  ap[)ointed  rite;  and 
that  it  is  derogatory  to  the  person  and  mission  of  our 
Redeemer,  who  is  thus  exhibited  as  enforcing  with  the 
utmost  solemnity,  and  by  the  most  awtul  sanctions,  the 
observance  of  an  outward  ceremony. 

Baptism  is,  however,  both  a  type  or  figure  of  regen- 
eration, and  in  some  measure  connected  with  it.  ''Ex- 
cept a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit;"  that  is, 
unless  a  man  be  admitted  into  the  spiritual  church  of 
Christ,  by  that  new  birth  of  which  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism is  illustrative;  "he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
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of  God.-'  It  is,  indeed,  at  once  a  great  evidence  of  the 
trutli  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  and  strong  illustra- 
tion of  its  importance,  that  the  rite  by  which  we  are 
admitted  into  the  Christian  Church,  bears  so  close  an 
analogy  and  reference  to  it. 

Some,  whose  interpretation  of  this  doctrine  has 
been  substantially  consistent  with  the  word  of  God: 
have  yet,  in  their  statements,  exceeded  the  limits  of 
scriptural  truth,  and  have  made  many  rash  and  unwar- 
rantable assertions  on  this  subject.  Yet,  however  in- 
jurious such  errors  may  be,  the  danger  of  the  present 
times  arises  not  so  much  from  enthusiasm,  as  from  an 
indifference  to  spiritual  things.  There  is  a  sober  sense 
of  the  doctrine,  in  which  good  men  have  been  generally 
agreed;  and,  taken  in  this  sense,  it  is  justly  ranked  as 
one  of  the  most  important  of  Christianity,  securing 
the  interests  of  true  holiness,  equally  from  the  care- 
lessness of  the  world  and  the  abuse  of  the  enthusiast. 
This  sense  I  cannot  better  express,  than  in  the  words 
of  our  Church,  wherein  the  "outward  and  visible  sign" 
of  baptism  is  represented  to  signify  "an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace:"  viz.  "a  death  unto  sin  and  a  new  birth 
unto  righteousness;"  for  being  by  nature  born  in  sin, 
and  the  children  of  wrath,  we  are  hereby  made  the 
children  of  grace. 

The  doctrine,  thus  interpreted,  I  propose,  as  the 
subject  of  our  present  consideration.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the  new  birth, 
but  to  offer  some  remarks  on  its  genius  and  charM(r(>r, 
and  to  explain  how  Christianity  is  distinguished  from 
other  religions  by  this  important  article  of  faith. 

I.  The  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration, 
is  the  acknowledgment  of  human  depravity;  for  it  is 
necessary  we  should  be  born  again  of  the  Spirit,  only 
because  we  are  totally  corrupt  in  our  natural  state, 
Now  the  character  which  Christianity  thus  gives  of 
mankind,  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  any  other  religious 
system.  1  except,  indeed,  the  Jewish  religion,  in  which 
all  the  particular  doctrines   of  Christianity  were  ob- 
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scurely  deliiiPaterl.  But  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
it  has  required  a  degree  ot"  purity,  such  as  was  never 
taught  before,  so  it  has  given  a  description  of  the  de- 
pravity of  man  whiefj,  till  its  promulgation,  was  utterly 
uidinown.  The  whole  world,  by  which  is  meant  all 
who  are  not  regenerate,  are  represented  as  lying  in 
wickedness,  as  in  enmity  to  God,  and  as  opposing  truth; 
and  this  evil  character  of  mankind  is  attributed,  in  the 
New  Testament  to  the  depraved  state  of  human  na- 
ture: "men  are  born  in  sin;"  they  are  "children  of  wrath," 
and  "under  the  curse." 

That  this  representation  of  the  state  of  the  world  is 
peculiar  to  Christianity,  is  sufficiently  evident,  and  is 
indeed  a  very  strong  presumption  of  its  Divine  origin. 
The  sad  experience  of  our  own  hearts,  when  enlight- 
ened by  the  Spirit  of  God,  our  inability  to  conceive 
Justly  of  the  true  nature  of  sin  and  holiness,  are  suffi- 
cient, independently  of  other  proofs,  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  what  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles  have  re- 
vealed on  this  awful  subject.  But  to  give  so  shocking 
a  description  of  the  state  of  mankind  required  m  the 
teacher  of  a  new  religion,  not  only  the  deepest  insight 
into  human  nature,  but  a  measure  of  firmness  and  res- 
olution which  nothing  but  the  confidence  of  truth  could 
have  inspired.  What  false  teacher  could  have  dared 
to  give  so  unfavourable  an  account  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures.'^ I  might  almost  say,  what  person  of  a  benevo- 
lent mind,  who  was  not  speaking  by  the  immediate 
authority  of  God,  could  have  done  so.^^ 

But  Christianity,  though  it  probes  the  wound  deep, 
does  so  with  a  pitying  hand  and  with  a  kind  inten- 
tion. For  from  this  description  of  mankind,  which  no 
one  who  has  not  put  off  humanitv,  can  read  without 
pity,  or  acknowledge  without  grief,  is  derived  that  hu- 
mility which  is  peculiar  to  a  Christian,  and  a  train  of 
virtuous  dispositions  connected  with  it  which  are  only 
of  Christian  growth.  Of  humility^  as  a  virtue,  the 
heathens  had  so  little  conception,  that  the  Roman  lan- 
guage did  not  even  contain  a  word  to  express  it.  That 
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poverty  of  spirit  to  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
promised;  tliat  contrition  tor  sin,  and  deep  repentance, 
which  are  ordy  the  next  degree  below  innocence;  that 
tenderness  of  conscience  which,  knowing  its  danger, 
watches  with  jealous  sensibility  against  the  approach  of 
sin;  that  spirit  of  earnest  supplication  at  the  Throne 
of  Grace  which  in  a  posture  so  justly  befitting  man, 
Iiimibly  implores  mercy;  that  confidence  in  the  Di- 
vine help  which  they  who  distrust  themselves  will 
cherish,  and  which  tends  equally  to  ascribe  glorj^  to 
God  and  produce  security  to  man; — all  these  virtuous 
emotions  take  their  rise  from  that  very  affecting  descrip- 
tion of  human  depravity  which  Christianity  alone  has 
given. 

How  striking  is  the  difference  between  some  of 
the  wisest  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and  those 
who  are  real  Christians!  Regard  the  former!  con- 
ceited of  their  wisdom,  boasting,  confident,  and  vain 
glorious.  Behold  the  latter!  After  all  their  pres- 
ent prayers,  their  works  of  piety,  labours  of  love,  and 
earnest  endeavours  to  be  more  pure  and  holy;  you  see 
them  still  lamenting  their  depravity,  and  acknowledg- 
ing with  sincere  griet  their  utter  unworthiness.  Is  it 
that  these  men  are  really  more  corrupt  and  unworthy 
than  the  former^^  Or  is  it  that  their  confessions  are  in- 
sincere? Or  is  it  not  that  the  pride  of  the  human  heart, 
which  the  Gospel  proposes  to  eradicate,  is  removed; 
and  the  humility  which  the  Gospel  implants  has  taken 
root  and  nourished. 

II.  Nearly  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  de- 
pravity of  man,  is  that  of  the  insufficiency  of  human 
righteousness  to  justify  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God.' 
This  truth  is  also  implied  by  the  necessity  of  spiritual 
regeneration.  And  this  is  a  doctrine  which  no  other 
relig-ion  but  that  of  Christ  ever  inculcated:  on  the  con- 
trary,  however  inconsistent  the  different  opinions  of  the 
nature  of  virtue  have  been,  whatever  different  methods 
men  have  taken  to  obtain  it,  still  their  whole  depend- 
ence has  been  placed  upon  the  sufficiency  of  their  own 
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attainments.  They  have  looked  to  their  own  virtue 
and  goodness,  to  secure  eternal  iiaj)piness. 

But  how  diflerent,  how  niueh  more  noble,  more  wor- 
thy of  God,  and  more  suitable  to  man,  are  the  senti- 
ments which  Christianity  inculcates!  We  see  in  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ,  a  regular  design  to  ghnily  and 
exalt  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  Being,  in  the  sight  of 
whom  theutmostpurity  of  man  is  unclean,  in  whose  holy 
balance  his  best  works  are  found  wanting.  Forbidden  to 
place  any  confidence  in  himself,  and  taught  that  every 
good  desire  and  purpose  of  his  heart  proceeds  from 
God;  the  Christian,  while  he  is  as  holy  as  the  frailty 
of  human  nature  will  permit,  trusts  not  in  his  holiness, 
but,  in  consequence  of  his  enlarged  views  of  duty,  sees 
so  much  imperfection  even  in  his  best  services,  that  he 
gladly  embraces  the  offer  of  salvation  made  to  sinners, 
through  the  mediation  and  mercy  of  a  Redeemer. 

We  may  always  suspect  the  truth  of  any  article  of 
faith  which  does  not  tend  to  produce  good  practical 
effects.  Utility  is  among  the  surest  tests  of  any  doc- 
trine; and  in  the  case  before  us,  not  only  is  the  Sav- 
iour's Name  magnified,  by  a  renunciation  of  our  OAvn 
righteousness,  but  a  greater  degree  of  purity  results 
from  it:  for  the  absence  of  genuine  piety  seems  to  be 
chiefly  owing  to  the  opinion  which  too  generally  pre- 
vails of  the  suflficiency  of  human  virtue.  He  who  en- 
tertains a  deep-rooted  opinion  that  his  own  virtue  must 
recommend  him  to  God,  is  naturally  led  to  establish 
a  low  standard  of  virtue,  and  to  form  a  loose  and  gen- 
eral idea  of  holiness,  as  meaning  little  more  than  a 
freedom  from  acts  of  eross  sin. 

But  when  Christianity  teaches  man,  that  he  cannot 
by  any  righteousness  of  his  own  obtain  the  pardon  or 
favour  of  God,  the  intention  is  not  to  make  him  easy 
in  the  neglect  of  virtue.  No!  the  Gospel  overthrows  a 
weak  edifice,  but  to  build  on  more  secure  foundations. 
It  reminds  man  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  w^orks,  that 
he  may  be  induced  to  apply  to  Him  who  is  the  foun- 
tain of  all  suflficiency,  and  the  source  of  all  help.     It 
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slievvs  him  the  imperfection  of  his  own  righteousness,  and 
leads  liim  to  mourn  over  it,  that  he  may  seek  the  j)u- 
rity  of  heart  and  life  vviiich  is  wrought  by  the  intlu- 
enee  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  directs  him  with  purer 
princij)k's,  with  a  better  aim,  with  a  surer  hope  and  a 
more  powerful  aid,  to  attain  a  more  elevated  degree  of 
holiness. 

HI.  The  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  third 
particular,  in  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  which  marks 
the  peculiar  character  of  Christianity.  The  Gospel  is 
enipharically  styled,  "the  ministration  of  the  Spirit:" 
"As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the 
sons  of  God."  ^''U  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  We  are  saved  by  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  is  shed  on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ. 
"That  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit." 

All  religions  which  have  any  pretension  to  the  notice 
of  a  rational  being,  agree  in  this  point,  that  they  require 
a  degree  of  moral  goodness  in  their  votaries.  But 
Christianity  not  only  differs  materially  from  them,  by 
requiring  in  its  disciples  a  degree  of  purity  and  strict- 
ness essentially  different  from  that  which  is  enjoined 
by  any  other  religious  system,  but  by  referring  to  an 
Almighty  Agent  as  the  only  source  of  this  goodness. 
If  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  holds  out  great 
encouragement,  it  no  less  increases  our  obligations  and 
augments  our  responsibility:  for  the  Gospel  requires  of 
those  to  whom  this  Divine  aid  is  given,  a  measure  of 
holiness,  inconsistent  with  the  natural  state  and  powers 
of  man:  it  demands  such  a  change  in  their  habits  and 
principles,  as  may  justly  entitle  them  to  the  appella- 
tion of  new  creatures.  Without  this  change  it  does 
not  consider  them  as  Christians.  The  flesh  is,  in  the 
New  'I'estament,  opposed  to  the  Spirit;  that  is,  the  nat- 
ural state  of  man,  to  his  state  as  recovered  by  the  Spirit. 

Christianity  is  not,  like  other  religions,  national:  it  is 
entirely  personal.  We  are  indeed,  by  birth,  entitled  to 
baptism,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  external  church  of 
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Christ;  that  is,  we  are  admitted  into  a  solemn  covenant 
with  Gocl,  in  which  we  promise  this  personal  change; 
and  our  hope  of  salvation  depends  on  its  takin»;  place 
w  ithin  our  hearts.  It  is  one  of  the  elements  of  Christian 
science,  that  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

Other  religions  have  chiefly  insisted  upon  the  admis- 
sion of  certain  opinions  or  ceremonies;  and  a  person,  ac" 
cording  to  his  reception  of  the  one  and  practice  of  the 
other,  was  considered  as  a  votary  of  that  religion,  and 
entitled  to  its  benefits.  Even  the  Jews  had  fallen,  in 
our  Saviour's  time,  into  a  gross  mistake  of  this  kind, 
w  hich  our  Saviour's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  chieflv  in- 
tended  to  expose,  and  to  shew  that  in  the  pure  svstem 
he  was  about  to  deliver,  though  there  \'\ould  be  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies,  vet  no  observance  of  these  could 
atone  for  the  wilful  breach  of  the  least  commandment. 
All  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  all  the  ceremonies 
it  requires,  are  of  a  practiced  nature:  they  tend  to  im- 
plant principles  which  will  most  powerfully  produce 
practical  holiness;  and  only  in  proportion  as  that  prac- 
tical influence  is  felt,  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
rightly  understood. 

Other  religions  have  made  the  principal  part  of  duty 
consist  in  abstaining  from  certain  crimes,  and  practisnig 
a  limited  degree  of  virtue;  but  Christianity  requires 
much  more:  she  insists  upon  her  disciples  being  active 
in  doing  good.  Their  members  they  are  to  yield  as 
instruments  of  righteousness  and  holiness;  their  bodies 
they  are  to  present  as  a  reasonable  sacrifice  unto  Cod. 
It  is  not  enough  that  they  do  no  evil:  they  are  to  do 
good  to  all  men:  to  consider  their  time,  money,  and  in- 
fluence, as  talents  with  which  they  are  to  occupy  till 
their  Master  calls  them  to  account. 

Other  religions  have  been  contented  merely  with  an 
external  practice,  conformable  to  their  rules:  Christian- 
ity requires,  that  all  the  righteous  actions  of  her  ser- 
vants should  be  done  from  the  heart;  not  of  constraint, 
but  willingly.  They  must  be  the  offerings  of  a  free 
will;  the  natural  dictates  of  the  heart,  and  of  an  under- 
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Standing  so  renewed  as  to  approve  and  delight  in  them. 
The  Christian's  tempers  are  no  less  the  subjects  of  re- 
formation than  his  actions.  A  worldly  temper  is  as 
contrary  to  his  character,  and  as  opposite  to  the  nature 
and  genius  of  Christianity,  as  an  evil  action.  A  general 
carelessness  and  remissness  about  our  souls  is  repre- 
sented in  the  New  Testament,  as  not  less  culpable  than 
positive  acts  of  sin.  In  short,  a  Christian  is  one  whose 
will  is  renewed  to  love  God;  who  feels  that  the  service 
of  his  Maker  is  at  once  his  elory  and  his  joy;  who  has 
a  i^rateful  sense  of  his  obligations  to  the  Divine  mercy, 
and  a  rational  and  permanent  abhorrence  of  sin.  In- 
flu'Miced  byjust  principles  and  noble  desires,  he  is  no 
longer  a  slave  to  the  world  or  the  flesh;  no  longer 
places  his  happiness  in  the  gratifications  of  vanity,  the 
luxury  of  ease,  or  the  enjoyment  of  worldly  pleasures. 
He  looks  up  to  heaven  as  his  home,  and  he  is  training 
for  it  in  the  practice  of  all  righteous  duties  which  that 
seat  of  unsullied  holiness  requires.  Such  is  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  Christianity — that  religion  which  the 
Son  of  God  came  down  from  heaven  to  inculcate. 

From  this  view  of  the  change  of  heart  which  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ  requires,  I  proceed  to  derive  some 
pracrical  admonitions. 

And  first,  I  address  the  careless  and  worldly-minded. 
You  will  object  to  this  representation  of  the  design  of 
the  Gospel,  and  think  that  the  benefits  of  Christianity 
may  be  obtained  without  this  extreme  strictness  of  life 
and  purify  of  heart.  Ilut  1  appeal  to  yourselves  wheth- 
er what  the  Gospel  thus  demands  of  us  is  not  a  reason- 
able service.  Can  you  expect  that  God  should  suffer 
his  creatures  to  live  on  his  bounty,  and  to  partake  of 
the  mercy  he  has  offered  them,  without  a  holy  conform- 
ity to  his  will,  without  endeavouring  to  honour  and 
serve  him.  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  with  the  fac- 
ulties he  has  given  them.^  Can  you  expect  that  he 
will  receive  into  heaven,  that  pure  and  holy  seat  in 
which  he  is  pecidiarly  present,  those  who  have  not 
been  prepared  for  that  glorious  mansion.'*  The  least  se- 
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rious  reflection  must  convince  you,  tlint  God  has  ^iven 
to  man  a  ca[)a('iry  to  serve  him,  and  that  he  nuist 
therefore  require  from  him  a  dilio;ent  and  uprijiht  obe- 
dience. And  what  is  that  religion  which  the  Son  of 
God.  coming  down  Irom  heaven,  must  have  been  ex- 
pected to  teacli?  A  religion  consistent  with  impurity, 
or  with  ignorance,  or  with  spiritiial  indifference?  A  re- 
ligion, substituting;  the  l)elief  of  n)ere  opinions  for  holy 
practice?  A  n^ligion,  allowing  a  practice  partially  virtu- 
ous, and  admitting  the  performance  of  some  parts  of 
duty  as  a  compensation  for  the  neglect  of  the  rest?  No: 
it  is  evident,  that  in  a  religion  taught  by  the  Son  of 
God  himself,  no  insincerity  could  be  admitted;  that  he 
coidd  not  have  quitted  the  scene  of  his  glory  to  teach  a 
system  in  which  the  highest  faculties  of  man,  his  will 
and  his  affections,  were  to  find  a  partial  or  subordinate 
exercise.  He  came  to  purchase  to  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works;  and  the  sum  of  his  com- 
mandments is,  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our 
heart  and  soul  and  strength,  and  our  neighbour  as  our- 
self. 

But  while  I  therefore  inculcate  on  the  careless  sinner 
the  absolute  necessity  of  Christian  holiness,  let  me  not 
forget,  that  amongst  my  hearers,  there  are  probably 
many  upright  but  humble  and  diffident  persons,  who 
are  truly  desirous  to  serve  Christ,  though  they  feel  and 
lament  the  difficulty  of  subduing  the  corruption  of  their 
nature.  I  would  remind  them  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  to  afford  hope  and  encouragement  to 
the  humble.  Let  not  this  description  of  the  extensive 
nature,  or  perfect  degree  of  Christian  holiness,  lead  you 
for  an  instant  to  consider  Christ  as  a  hard  Master,  or 
his  service  as  an  unreasonable  bondage.  His  yoke  is 
easy,  and  his  burden  light.  He  has  considered,  he 
does  consider,  human  infirmity.  "He  knoweth  our 
frame;  he  remembereth  we  are  but  dust."  And  there- 
fore, though  he  cannot  dispense  with  this  sincerity  of 
heart  and  practical  holiness  in  his  disciples,  he  has 
amply  furnished  them   with  means  to  attain  it.     For 
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this  end  he  offers  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
those  who  earnestly  seek  it.  That  hi^h  degree  of  ho- 
liness, also,  which  is  required,  is  to  he  the  result  of  a 
long  continued  progress.  The  strength  of  mature  age 
cannot  be  expected  in  an  infant,  nor  th(^  perfection  of 
holiness  in  the  infancy  of  the  spiritual  life.  The 
Christian  is  one  who  makes  a  constant  progress  from 
grace  to  grace.  He  "counts  not  himself  to  have  ap- 
prehended; but,  forgetting;  those  things  which  are  be- 
hind, he  reaches  forth  to  those  which  are  before,  and 
presses  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  his  high  call- 
ing in  Christ  Jesus." 

And  though  infn-mity  still  cleaves  to  human  nature, 
'and  corruptioti  dcfijes  its  best  intentions,  yet  through 
the  atonement  of  Christ  '-there  is  no  condemnation  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus."  It  is  peculiar  to 
Christianity,  that  though  it  requires  holiness,  it  yet  dis- 
penses pardon;  that  although  it  allows  not  insincerity,  it 
yet  shews  compassion  to  tlie  penitent  sinner.  "If  any 
man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous,  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins."  It  is  peculiar  to  Christianity,  that  the  believer 
may  know  the  extent  of  his  deficiencies,  see  his  extreme 
unworthiness,  be  filled  with  shame  on  account  of  his 
sin,  and  yet  abound  in  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 
Thus  in  every  respect,  Christianity  bears  the  image  of 
its  great  Parent,  spotless  and  pure,  yet  at  the  satne  time 
mild  and  gracious;  too  righteous  to  admit  of  wilful  de- 
pravity, yet  too  merciful  not  to  admit  repentance,  and 
provide  salvation  for  those  that  repent  and  believe. 

Such,  then,  is  Christianity,  a  lovely  copy  of  the 
goodness,  mildness,  purity,  and  excellence  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature.  Christ,  its  author,  diq)l:iyed  his  own 
character,  the  glory  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth;  and  it  was  his  intention  to  impart  to  all  his  dis- 
ciples his  own  resemblance  and  image.  What  mamier 
of  persons  then  should  Christians  be,  in  all  holy  and 
godly  conversation?  But,  alas!  what  must  we  say  to 
those  Christians,  who  are  living  in  the  world  as  if  they 
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were  of  the  world;  wlio,  instead  of  considering;  them- 
selves as  pilc^rims  and  strariiiers  on  earth,  who  have  no 
abiding  city  here,  set  U[)  their  rest  in  this  life,  are  im- 
mersed in  earthly  things,  are  making  no  moral  improve- 
ment, are  strangers  to  earnest  prayer,  to  a  holy  temper 
of  mind,  to  a  conformity  to  the  viill  of  God,  ^^  ho.  in 
short,  are  Christians  only  in  the  name  and  form  of  wor- 
ship, VAhile  their  spirit,  temper,  maxims,  views,  and  con- 
duct, are  just  the  same  as  if  Christianity  had  not  lieen 
revealed.^  Alas!  what  can  we  say  of  such,  but  that 
they  have  a  name  to  live  and  are  dead.''  For  where  is 
that  personal  holiness,  that  purity  of  heart,  \a  hicli  the 
Gospel  requires.'*  They  want  the  very  essential  charac- 
ters va  hich  alone  constitutes  the  title  to  Christianity. 
A  lifeless,  nominal  Christianity,  has  bcj  n  the  great  evil 
of  the  world;  nor  can  any  general  or  solid  refornwition 
take  place,  till  the  distinction  between  real  and  pn^fend- 
ed  Christianity  is  clearly  understood,  till  the  genius 
and  character  of  the  Gospel  is  studied,  and  the  power, 
rather  than  the  form,  of  godliness  becomes  the  object  of 
our  desire.  This  great  and  fundamental  distinction, 
the  doctrine  of  regeneration  is  well  calculated  to  ex- 
plain. It  alarms  the  careless  sinner,  and  confounds  the 
self  deceiver:  it  allows  of  no  sin,  nor  permits  the  ab- 
sence of  any  virtue.  Its  immediate  tendency  is  to  put 
an  effectual  stop  to  every  evil  way,  to  administer  a 
thorough  cure  to  spiritual  diseases,  and  to  form  and 
fashion  us  after  the  image  of  Christ.  Such  are  its 
practical  effects;  nor  can  the  danger  of  neglecting  it  be 
described  in  more  awful  terms  than  the  Great  Judge  of 
the  quick  and  dead  has  used  in  the  words  of  my  text: 
"Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 
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By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith;  and  that  not  of 
yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  Not  of  works,  lest 
any  man  should  boast.  For  we  are  his  workmanship, 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which 
God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in 
them. 

WHEN  it  is  said,  that  salvation  depends  on  our  faith, 
and  not  on  oui'  works,  a  very  strono;  objection  will  im- 
mediately suggest  itself: — "What,  then,  are  good  works 
of  no  avail  to  salvation?  Do  the  righteous  by  their  holy 
and  excellent  lives,  establish  no  better  claim  to  heaven 
than  the  profligate  and  profane?  Is  not  this  repugnant 
to  common  sense?  Is  it  not  contrary  to  all  our  ideas  of 
the  justice  and  righteousness  of  God?  Is  it  not  a  doc- 
trine dangerous  to  the  interests  of  morality,  depreciat- 
ing the  value  of  a  good  life,  and  encouraging  the  wick- 
ed presumptuously  to  expect  salvation  in  opposition  to 
the  many  plain  declarations  of  Scripture?"  Such  are 
the    objections    which    unavoidably    force   themselves 
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upon  tlie  mind,  and  which,  without  doubt,  would  be  of 
the  greatest  W(!ight  if  they  were  founded  upon  a  correct 
statement  of  this  doctrine. 

No  truth,  I  can  conceive,  ran  be  more  just  in  itself, 
more  consonant  to  reason,  and  uiorc  (ully  established  in 
Scripture,  than  that  ''without  holiness  no  man  shall 
see  God."  The  uniform  tendency  of  revelation  is  to 
inculcate  purity  and  rigiiteousuess.  "The  grace  of 
God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men, 
teaching  us,  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in 
this  present  world."  At  the  day  of  judgment,  the  righ- 
teous will  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
and  the  wicked  will  be  shut  up  in  outer  darkness,  to 
dwell  with  the  devil  and  his  angels  for  ever.  "Jesus 
Christ  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purifv  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works," 

If,  then,  there  appear  to  be  assertions  in  Scripture 
inconsistent  \\ith  these  declarations,  which  either  rep- 
resent good  works  as  umiecessctry  or  depreciate  their 
value,  such  assertions  must  be  understood  in  a  quhli- 
fied  sense,  or  at  legist  must  be  explained  so  as  to  accord 
with  the  declarations  of  an  apparently  opposite  kind: 
for  Scripture  cannot  contradict  itself,  but  must  speak  a 
uniform  and  consistent  language.  I  conceive,  howev- 
er, that  nothing  is  necessary  beyond  a  clear  and  just 
statement  ol  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith,  to  shew 
that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  strong  assertions 
of  the  inspired  writers,  respecting  the  necessity  of  holi- 
ness and  good  works.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  endeav- 
our to  lay  before  you  a  brief  explanation  of  this  doc- 
trine. 

The  Eleventh  Article  of  our  Church  affirm-,  that 
"we  are  accounted  ri<ihteous  before  God  only  for  the 
merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith, 
and  not  for  our  ou  n  works  or  deservings.  Wherefore, 
that  we  are  justilicd   by  faith   only,  is  a  most  whole- 
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some  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort,  as  more  largely 
is  expressed  in  tlie  Homily  of  Justification." 

1  quote  the  words  of  our  venerable  Church,  not 
merely  because  they  explain  her  doctrine — though  that 
consideration  ought  to  have  the  greatest  \^eight  with 
us — but  because,  as  forming  an  article  of  our  national 
faith,  they  will  necessarily  have  more  authority  than 
the  opinion  of  any  individual,  and  because  they  contain 
a  summary  of  the  faith  professed  by  every  Protestant 
Church  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Indeed,  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  was  one  of  the 
fundamental  points  in  which  the  Reformers  differed 
from  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  so  important  was  it 
esteemed  that  it  was  termed,  by  Luther,  the  article  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  or  denial  of  which  a  church  might 
be  said  i6  stand  or  fall. 

If  the  holy  Scriptures  had  not  spoken  plainly  and 
decisively  on  this  subject,  the  doctrine  in  question 
would  scarcely  have  been  asserted  thus  strongly  by  the 
reformed  churches.  But  these  assertions  are  amply 
justified,  both  by  the  express  language  of  the  revelation 
and  by  the  whole  analogy  of  the  Christian  faith. 

I'he  language  addressed  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  is  very  strong.  "By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through 
faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God: 
not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast."  Nor  was 
the  statement  of  the  same  Apostle  to  the  Galatians  less 
remarkable:  ''We  who  are  Jews  by  nature,  and  not  sin- 
ners of  the  Gentiles,  knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justifi- 
ed by  the  works  of  the  law  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ;  even  we  have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we 
might  be  justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by 
the  works  of  the  law;  for  by  the  works  of  the  law 
shall  no  flesh  be  justified."  To  the  Philippians  he 
wrote:  "I  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord,  for  whom 
I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count 
them  but  dunj^  that  I  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found 
in  him,  not  having  my  own  righteousness  which  is  of 
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the  law,  but  that  which  is  ihroujili  llie  faith  of  Christ, 
the  righteousness  which  is  of  Cod  by  faith."  He  in- 
structs the  Romans,  that  -by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there 
shall  no  llesh  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God;  for  by 
the  law  is  the  knowledj^e  of  sin  But  now  the  right- 
eousness of  God  witiiout  the  law  is  nianilested,  being 
witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets,  even  the  right- 
eousness ol  God,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesns  Christ  unto 
all  and  upon  all  theni  tiiat  believe:  for  there  is  no  dif- 
ference, for  all  have  siiuu'd  and  come  short  of  the  {ilory 
of  God,  being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

These  passages  are  strong  and  decisive,  and  their 
meaning  seenis  too  obvious  for  dispute  or  uncertainty. 
Yet  we  may  be  still  more  clearly  satisfied  that  we  have 
not  misunderstood  them,  ^^  hen  we  consider  the  other 
evidence  afforded  by  St.  PauTs  Epistles,  that  the  opin- 
ions of  our  own  Church  on  this  subject  were  held  by 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  The 
objeciion  which  is  now  so  frequently  urged  against  this 
doctrine,  was  not  less  forcibly  advanced  when  it  was 
first  promulgated.  "We  be  slanderously  reported," 
says  the  Apostle;  "and  some  affirm  that  we  say,  Let 
us  do  evil,  that  good  may  come."  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  do<trine  which  the  Apostles  preached 
seemed  at  first  sight  to  afford  some  ground  for  the  im- 
putation made  by  the  enemies  of  C  hristianity,  who,  ei- 
ther through  error  or  malij^nity,  insisted  that  it  tended  to 
promote  licentiousness.  For  had  the  Apostles  preached 
only  the  necessity  of  virtue  and  a  holv  life  as  the  quali- 
fications for  heaven,  with  what  colour  of  reason,  or  un- 
der what  pretence,  could  any  persons  have  charged 
them  with  teaching  a  doctrine  which  encouraged  sin.-^ 
It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  St.  Paul  himself  per- 
ceived that  such  an  imputation  might  be  made  with 
at  least  some  degree  of'  plausibility,  and  therefore 
anticipated  and  fully  rep(dled  it.  In  the  sixth  chapter 
of  his  Ppi>tle  to  the  Romans,  after  having  stated  the 
doctrine  with  great  precision,  he  proceeds  immediately 
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to  inquire  what  would  bo  the  first  and  chief  objection 
to  which  it  would  be  open.  "What  shall  we  say,  then? 
Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound?" 
And  a^ain;  "Shall  we  sin  because  we  are  not  under  the 
law,  but  under  grace?"  Having  thus  proposc^d  the 
difficulty,  he  then  satisfactorily  removes  it,  by  shewing 
that  the  Gospel  afforded  no  licence  for  continuing  in 
guilt;  but,  on  the  contrary,  exacted  in  the  strongest 
manner,  the  mortification  of  sin,  while  it  provided  a  de- 
liverance from  its  power.  But  at  present  it  is  more 
material  to  observe,  that  by  bringing  forward  the  ob- 
jection prominently,  and  by  shewing  thai  it  was  found- 
ed on  an  erroneous  and  imperfect  view  of  the  Gospel, 
it  is  plaiidy  iiUjjlied  that  there  was  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  something  which  did  give  some  plausible 
countenance  and  colour  to  such  a  conclusion. 

These  j)assages,  selected  from  many  more  of  a  simi- 
lar kind,  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove,  that  in  the  justi- 
fication of  man,  his  good  works  are  in  some  sense 
entirely  devoid  of  any  efficacy.  But  single  expressions, 
however  strong,  may  be  misunderstood;  and  it  is  more 
satisfactory,  if  the  truth  of  any  disputed  doctrine  can 
be  confirmed,  by  shewing  that  it  does  not  rest  on  sol- 
itary or  insulated  passages,  but  is  embodied  into  the 
very  fabric  of  Christianity,  and  made  a  component  part 
of  its  general  system.  Now  such  a  proof  may,  in  the 
presejit  case,  be  fairly  drawn  from  that  doctrine  which 
is  confessedly  peculiar  to  Christianity,  which  is  inter- 
woven into  its  very  substance,  and  is  held  forth  in  every 
p;ige  of  its  records:  1  mean  that  of  Jesus  Christ  havina- 
come  into  the  world  to  be  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 
Now  if  we  examine  that  fact  carefully,  we  shall  find 
that  it  necessarily  supposes  and  implies  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  For  if  a 
Saviour  is  appointed,  for  whom  is  heaj)pointed?  Evi- 
dently for  tiiosR  who  cannot  deliver  themselves  from 
destruction.  "I  hey  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physi- 
cian, but  they  that  are  sick."  "The  Son  of  man  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost."   The  death  of 
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Christ  was  fo  be  a  sncrifice,  a  propitiation  for  sin:  His 
blood  wns  to  tlennse  us  from  all  unri^htf  ousness. 
Now  what  do  tiies(^  expressions  imply,  but  that  men 
are  to  be  saved,  not  as  meriting  heaven  by  their  own 
innocence  or  virtue,  but  as  sinn«Ms  rescued  by  a  Saviour 
from  destruction.  The  claim  of  salvation  by  onr  works, 
is  indeed  utterly  incompatible  with  the  hope  of  salva- 
tion through  Jesus  Christ.  In  applying  to  a  Saviour, 
we  in  effect  renounce  the  plea  of  innocence;  we  con- 
fess the  charge  of  guilt;  we  ask  for  pardon  and  mercy. 
Thus,  there  are  two  different  systems  of  salvation. 
Of  one,  our  own  virtue  is  the  basis:  the  foundation  of 
the  other  is  faith  in  Christ.  He  who  embraces  the 
first,  pleads  his  innocence:  he  who  trusts  to  the  latter, 
confesses  his  guilt.  In  the  former  of  these  characters, 
there  is  a  self-satisfaction;  in  the  other,  a  spirit  of  hu- 
miliation and  contrition.  The  one  claims  reward; 
the  other  sues  for  pardon.  The  one  depends  upon  him- 
self; the  other  relies  upon  a  Saviour's  death  and  inter- 
cession on  his  behalf.  The  one  appeals  to  God's  jus- 
tice; the  other  throws  himself  upon  his  mercy.  The 
one  claims  heaven  as  a  right:  the  other  asks  it  as  a  gift, 
of  which  he  confesses  himsi  If  to  be  unworthy.  The 
one  boasts  of  his  integrity;  the  other  is  deeply  humbled 
for  his  transgression.  The  one  trusts  to  his  own  merits; 
the  other  renounces  his  own  righteousness,  confesses 
himself  a  guilty  sinner,  and  seeks  for  salvation  through 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
system  which  requires  faith  in  Christ,  and  therefore  re- 
nounces the  merit  of  our  own  obedience,  may  be  easi- 
ly misunderstood  or  misrepresented  as  undervaluing 
good  works,  because  it  does  not  make  them  the  ground 
of  our  hopes  of  salvation. 

All  that  is  said,  then,  of  the  inefficacy  of  good  w  orks 
for  salvation,  is  said  with  reference  only  to  our  justifi- 
cation before  God.  If  we  are  forbidden  to  plead  our 
good  works,  as  our  recommendation  to  his  favour,  it  is 
for  this  valid  reason,  that  no  man  living  can  offer  to 
the  pure  and  holy  God — to  Him  in  whose  sight  even  the 
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heavens  are  unclean,  and  who  chargeth  his  angels  with 
foilv — such  a  degree  of  righteousness  as  he  can  accept. 
It  is  ignorance  of  ourselves,  of  the  purity  of  tiie 
law,  and  of  the  holiness  of  the  nature  of  God,  which 
alone  could  lead  us  to  exalt  ourselves  in  his  presence. 
We  are  sinners  in  his  sigiit,  and  he  therefore  requires 
that  we  should  be  saved  as  sinners;  that  we  should  ac- 
knowledge our  guilt;  that  we  should  feel  contrition  for 
our  sins;  and  that  we  should  humbly  ask  for  forgive- 
ness for  the  sake  of  his  Son,  and  not  assert  a  title  to 
heaven  as  a  right. 

It  has  often  appeared  to  me  a  very  striking  proof  of 
the  Divine  original  of  Christianity,  that  it  has  ex- 
hibited a  plan  of  salvation  so  very  different  from  what 
it  is  probable  man  would  have  devised,  which,  however, 
when  fully  understood,  is  so  perfectly  consonant  to  rea- 
son and  to  truth;  a  plan  which  is  exactly  adapted  to  the 
true  state  of  man,  and  which  most  highly  exalts  the 
attributes  of  God.  'I'he  common  sense  of  mankind 
seems  naturally  to  lead  them  to  think,  that  we  must 
obtain  the  favour  and  avert  the  displeasure  of  God,  by 
a  life  of  devotion  and  innocence.  This  opinion  seems 
so  obviously  just,  and  so  consonant  to  the  feelings  of 
mankind  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed,  that  if  men 
had  invented  a  system  of  religion,  and  particularly  if 
good  men  had  been  its  authors,  it  would  not  have  been 
founded  upon  this  principle.  A  system,  however,  is 
produced,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  this  fundamen- 
tal assumption,  and  which  is  built  upon  the  opposite 
supposition  of  the  inefhcacy  of  man's  righteousness  to 
recommend  him  to  the  Divine  favour.  Let  us,  then, 
examine  this  system.  In  what  light  does  it  consider 
man?  In  what  light  docs  it  represent  God?  Does  it 
exhibit  vie\vs  of  the  condition  of  man  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Deity,  which,  when  they  are  properly  under- 
stood, are  consi'^tent  with  truth  and  reason?  With  re- 
spt.'ct  to  man  it  represents  him  as  a  sinner.  It  declares, 
thut  all  mankind  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God.  Let  the  trutu  of  this  declaration  be  de- 
Vol.    n.  30 
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cided  by  an  appeal  to  every  man's  conscience.  Who 
can  lay  his  hand  ii|)on  ids  heart,  and  say  he  has  never 
done  \vr(Min;  that  he  is  not  chargeable  wilh  sin?  Let 
its  truth  he  examined  by  experience.  Look  at  the 
state  of  the  world,  and  jndire  whether  all  men  have 
not  been  chargeable  wiih  guilt  in  the  sight  ol"  God. 
These  statements  of  the  inefficacy  of  human  merit  in 
obtaining  the  favour  of  God,  clearly  indicate  also  their 
Divine  original,  by  the  very  sublimity  of  the  ideas  which 
they  convey  of  his  holiness.  I'here  must  be  an  infini- 
ty in  every  Divine  attribute;  and  this  system  exalts 
the  holiness  of  God  to  an  infinite  degree.  It  repre- 
sents the  purity  of  his  nature  to  be  such,  that  he  can 
accept  nothing  but  v\hat  is  absolutely  perfect.  He 
considers  all  men  as  sinners,  and  the  least  taint  of  sin 
is  odious  in  his  sight.  There  may  be,  indeed,  a  great 
difference  between  one  man  and  another:  one  may  be 
comparatively  righteous,  and  another  comparatively 
wicked:  but  before  the  infinitely  holy  God,  all  these 
shades  of  difference  vanish;  all  are  in  his  sight  unclean. 
In  his  presence  all  are  guilty  sinners.  The  very  best 
man  living  has  to  answer  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God 
for  inmimerable  transgressions.  Yet  he  has  appointed 
a  v^vy  in  which  men,  although  thus  sinful  and  impure, 
mav  bf"  saved.  He  therefore  forbids  the  plea  of  right- 
eousness, and  requires  humiliation  in  all  his  creatures, 
"that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world 
may  become  guilty  before  God."  How  sublime  is  this 
representnnoii  of  the  Divine  purity!  How  clearly  does 
it  prove  itself  to  be  consonant  to  the  Majesty  of  Infi- 
nite Holiness! — But  this  view  of  the  purity  of  the  most 
Hiiih  also  tends  to  glorify  and  illustrate  another  attri- 
bute of  the  Divine  character — his  infinite  goodness. 
For  alThouo:h  God  could  not  consider  man  in  any  other 
light  than  as  guilty  and  sinful,  yet  such  was  his  infinite 
goo(!ness,  that  he  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  upon 
earth  to  take  upon  him  their  nature,  and  to  make  atone- 
n»(!jt  for  them  by  his  death  on  the  cross,  that  thus  he 
might  save,  through  him,  those  who  in  his  holy  eyes 
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were  the  objects  of  displeasure  and  aversion,  and  whom 
Jie  could  not  save  on  their  own  account;  that  thus  "he 
n)io;ht  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believetli 
in  Jesus."  Such  a  view  of  the  system  of  salvation  ap- 
pears, in  my  own  mind,  so  honourable  to  God,  and  so 
plainly  carries  with  it  the  seal  and  impress  of  Divine 
holiness  and  majesty,  that  I  cannot  bnl;  assent  to  it  as 
coming  from  God,  both  on  account  of  the  honour  which 
it  pays  to  him,  and  the  sublime  views  it  exhibits  of  tiie 
Divine  character. 

This  account  of  the  nature  of  salvation  will  tend  to 
dissipate  the  obscurity  which  mi^ht  seem  to  prevail, 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  own 
works  to  make  atonement  for  our  sins;  as  well  as  to 
reconcile  any  apparent  contradiction  between  that  doc- 
trine and  the  general  obligations  of  Christians  to  culti- 
vate holiness  and  obedience  to  God.  A  holy  and 
righteous  life  is  not  only  recommended,  but  required  in 
every  page  of  Scripture.  It  was  the  design  of  every 
Prophet,  and  of  every  Apostle,  to  inculcate  and  to 
sanction  such  a  life  in  the  strongest  and  most  eflectual 
manner,  it  was  the  very  end  of  the  Gospel  to  produce 
it.  The  disciples  of  Christ  are  to  be  a  holy  generation, 
distinguished  by  their  purity  and  their  good  works  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  But  in  their  application  to  God  for 
pardon,  they  are  to  renounce  all  high  ideasof  their  own 
character;  they  are  to  humble  them.selves  before  Jiim, 
and  to  sue  for  forgiveness  as  sinners;  for  in  his  sight 
they  are  guilty  and  miserable,  and  laden  with  iniqui- 
ties. And  in  truth  their  own  humility,  and  their  just 
views  of  the  perfection  of  the  law  of  God,  will  lead 
them  to  see  themselves  as  indeed  sinners  in  his  pres- 
ence. A  lively  sense  of  their  own  deficiencies  (which 
will  be  always  more  lively  in  proportion  as  they  in- 
crease in  the  love  of  righteousness  and  in  knowledge 
of  the  extent  of  the  obedience  they  owe  to  God)  will 
prevent  their  ever  thinking  of  themselves  in  any  other 
light  than  as  unworthy  sinners.     They  will  therefore 
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never  extol  themselves;  they  Avill  never  magnify  the 
merit  of  tlieir  own  obedience;  they  will  abhor  every 
proud  conceit  of  their  own  virtue;  tlu^y  will,  with  the 
Publican,  rather  cry,  "God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!" 
than  with  the  Pharisee,  "God  I  thank  thee  that  I  am 
not  as  other  men  are."'  Kotii  iheir  knowledf^e  of  them- 
selves and  their  knowledge  of  God  will  inculcate  low- 
liness of  heart,  and  will  teacli  ihem  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
grace  and  mercy  of  God,  if  they  are  finally  made  par- 
takers of  his  salvation. 

Thus  understood,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith 
alone  contains  in  it  noticing  unreasonable  and  nothing 
which  tends  to  depreciate  the  general  importance  of 
«:ood  works.  If  a  man  believes  that  the  2;ood  works 
which  he  has  performed,  or  may  yet  )}ertorm,  can  never 
be  of  sufficient  value  to  recommend  him,  by  their  ovvp 
intrinsic  excellence,  to  the  favour  of  the  holiest  of 
Beings,  does  he  for  that  reason  disparage  them?  Does 
jje  consider  them  as  worthless?  No:  he  acknowledges 
their  value,  while  he  laments  that  he  has  falh^n  short  of 
that  excellence  which  his  very  humiliation  tends  to 
exalt.  He  still  looks  upon  them  as  useful  and  necessa- 
ry in  every  view,  except  as  affording  a  ground  of  his  jus- 
tification before  God.  Be  sees  that  they  are  necessary, 
because  God  requires  holiness  in  all  that  approach  him; 
and  he  therefore  concludes,  that  though  obedience  to 
the  Moral  Law  cannot  establish  for  man  a  title  to  hea- 
ven, it  mav  yet  be  equally  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  other  purposes  in  the  Divine  economy.  Although  it 
is  not  the  basis  of  our  justification — it  may,  notwith- 
standing: this,  be  neither  the  less  necessary  nor  the  less 
important.  The  ground  only, on  which  it  is  necessary, 
and  not  the  necessity  itself,  is  here  in  question. 

The  reasons  which  shew  the  necc  ssity  of  righteous- 
ness and  good  works  are  iimumerable,  and  of  the  ut- 
inost  weight.  They  are  truly  acceptable  to  God: 
wifliout  them  none  can  be  admitted  into  his  kingdom. 
They  qualify  us  ibr  heaven,  although  ihey  do  not  form 
the  ground   of  our  admission  into  it.     They  honour 
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Ijiod,  while  the  want  of  them  dishonours  his  holy 
Name.  They  are  the  necessary  fruits  of  a  true  faith; 
for  as  the  Twelfth  Article  of  our  Church  declares, 
"Albeit  that  good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith 
and  follow  after  justification,  cannot  put  away  our  sins 
and  endure  the  severity  of  God's  judgment,  yet  are 
they  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ,  and  do 
spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and  lively  faith,  inso- 
nmch  that  by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently 
known,  as  a  tree  discerned  by  the  fruits."  They  are 
the  guards  of  our  peace;  for  we  deceive  ourselves,  if 
while  we  continue  in  sin,  or  do  not  abound  in  the  fruits 
of  righteousness,  we  enjoy  any  religious  consolation. 
They  are  of  the  greatest  utility  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
as  well  as  the  evidences  to  them  of  the  sincerity  of  our 
faith.  They  are  the  objects  of  every  real  Christian's 
solicitude,  desire,  and  hope.  It  is  his  most  ardent  wish 
and  incessant  endeavour,  to  be  holy,  even  as  his  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  holy.  He  hates  and  abhors  sin 
as  the  greatest  of  evils.  It  is  his  grief  and  burden, 
the  cause  of  all  his  suffering  and  all  his  sorrow;  and  it 
is  his  one  great  object  in  life,  through  the  grace  and 
power  of  Christ,  to  be  delivered  from  the  corruptions 
that  are  in  the  world  through  lust,  and  to  be  made  par- 
taker of  a  Divine  nature.  But  in  all  this,  the  principle 
from  which  he  acts  is  the  desire  to  please  and  serve 
God,  from  a  grateful  sense  of  the  value  of  Christ's  sal- 
vation, and  not  a  blind  hope  to  present  to  God  such  an 
obedience  as  he  may  justly  esteem  entitled  to  the  re- 
ward of  heaven.  In  a  word,  good  works  are  not  so 
valued  by  a  real  servant  of  God  as  to  be  in  his  mind 
inconsistent  with  the  glory  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  the 
holiness  of  God  as  a  Judge,  the  purity  of  his  law,  or 
the  infirmity  of  man  as  a  sinful  fallen  creature.  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  humble  mind,  and  a  real  penitence  for 
sin,  there  good  works  w  ill  be  considered  with  the  high- 
est honour,  though  they  will  not  be  substituted  in  the 
place  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour. 
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That  this  is  tlic  view  inculcated  in  my  text,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  expinnatioii  of  it  in  detail.    "Cy  grace  are 
ye  saved;"  by  an  act  of  the  mcrcv  of  God,  not  from  a 
claim  upon  hisjustice,as  though  they  who  obtain  this  sal- 
vation were  righteous  and  deserving  of  heaven:  "'through 
faith;"  that  is,  while    we   are  saved  by  Divine  grace 
alone,  it  is  faith   which  is  the  instrument  of  salvation. 
Faith   humbly  relies  upon    Christ    as    the  Redeemer. 
Faith,  acknowledges  the  value  of  his   death,   and   the 
efficacy  of  his  intercession.  Faith  ascribes  all  our  solva- 
tion to  him,  giving  glory  and  honour  to  him  as  our  only 
Saviour.  Faith  renounces  self,  that  God  and  that  Ciirist 
may  be  exalted:  "And  that  not  of  your^elves,  it  is  the  gift 
of  God."  The  words  "and  that"  have  been  differently 
understood.     Some  commentators  make  them  relate  to 
faith,  and  understand  St.  Paul  to  say,  that   even    'That 
faith"  is  not  of  ourselves.     Others  interpret   them    as 
relating  to  the  whole  of  our  salvation,  which  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  the  original  words  seems  rather 
to  favour.     It   is    immaterial   which    interj)retation  is 
preferred.     Either  of  them  shew  the  mind  of  the  Apos- 
tle to  be  intent  upon  proving  that  we  are  not  to  be  sav- 
ed by  our  own    merit  or  powder.     Every  thing   which 
contributes  to  our  salvation,  even  our  faith,  is  humbly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  power  and  grace  of  God.     "Not 
of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast."     Salvation    is 
not  to  be  considered  as  procured  in  jiny  measure  by  the 
merit  of  our  own  works;  and  for  this  very  important 
reason,  that  man  may  not  be  able  to  arrogate  to  himself 
any  title  to  reward  before  God.     Salvation  must  be  an 
act  of  God's  mercy,  for  which  man  must  be  ever  deep- 
ly under  a  sense  of  obligation  to  him,  and  for   which 
he  must  ascribe   praise   to   God   throughout   eternity. 
But  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  suc-h  a  state  of  heart 
if  man  should  attribute  any  thing  to  himself.  We  must 
be  laid  prostrate  before  God  as  sinners,  and   saved    in 
that  posture  of  humiliation.    "Boasting,"  says  the  Apos- 
tle, in  another  place,  "is  excluded."   By  what  law?   Of 
works?     "Nay,  but  by  the  law  of  faith." 
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If  men  exalt  a  good  life  in  their  own  esteem  so  as 
to  expect  their  salvation  from  it,  they  may  suppose 
tliat,  even  should  their  opinion  be  erroneous,  their  mis- 
take would  be  harmless  and  unimportant.  But  let 
them  be  assured,  that  such  an  expectation  will  be  not 
less  dangerous  than  deceitful;  it  will  be  dangerous,  be- 
cause it  is  inconsistent  with  that  humiliation  which 
is  mdispeiisably  requisite  in  siimers,  with  that  frame 
and  temper  of  mind  which  are  necessary  in  the  system 
of  salvation.  If  Christ  be  the  only  Saviour  of  the 
world;  if  the  song  of  heaven  be,  "Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wis- 
dom, and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  bles- 
sing; i'or  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God^ 
by  Ihy  blood;'" — then  should  the  same  acknowledgment 
be  made  by  his  redeemed  people  on  earth,  and  they 
also  should  unite  together  in  ascribing  their  whole  sal- 
vation to  him.  But  self-righteousness,  or  boasting,  is 
inconsistent  with  such  an  acknowledgment.  Whatever 
good  works  are  performed  by  the  people  of  God,  are 
the  effect  of  their  faith  in  Christ.  They  first  approach- 
ed him  as  penitent  sinners,  confessing  their  guilt  and 
imploring  his  mercy.  Having  redeemed  them  from  the 
curse  of  the  Law,  he  imparted  to  them  the  grace  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  to  form  and  fashion  their  souls  anew,  after 
his  own  image,  to  create  in  them  all  holy  affections  and 
dispositions,  to  excite  the  love  of  holiness  and  the  prac- 
tice of  it.  They  "are  his  workmanship" — the  fruits 
of  their  faith,  no  less  than  their  redemption,  are  his  own 
gracious  work — they  are  by  him  "created  in  Christ  Je- 
sus unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained 
that  they  should  walk  in  them."  Their  deliverance 
from  sin,  no  less  than  their  redemption  from  death  are 
entirely  and  exclusively  the  work  of  God  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Thus,  therefore,  while  the 
Christian  scheme  exalts  the  value  and  excellence  of 
good  works,  and  enjoins  them  by  the  most  solemn  sanc- 
tions, it  does  not  admit  that  they  are  in  any  sense  meri- 
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torioiis.     It  at  once  glorifies    God,   aiitl   humbles  and 
sanctifies  man. 

From  this  view  of  the  inefficacy  of  our  holiest  ac- 
tions to  work  out  our  salvation,  let  us  learn  to  draw 
near  to  Cod  in  a  spirit  of  the  deepest  humility.  Be- 
fore him  let  us  renounce  our  own  merit,  looking  only 
to  his  mercy,  and  to  the  intercession  of  Christ.  But 
God  forbid  that  these  considerations  should  lessen  our 
estimation  of  practical  holiness  and  piety!  We  must 
press  after  them  with  the  earnestness  of  men  who  know 
that  they  must  perish  unless  they  become  holy.  We 
must  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness.  Till  we 
•'walk  with  God"  in  a  holy  life,  Ave  must  never  cease 
to  distrust  our  state  before  him.  Thus  pursuing  good 
works  with  a  right  spirit,  and  for  the  right  end,  seeking 
them  in  the  strength  of  Christ,  desiring  them  as  the 
evidences  and  the  fruits  of  faith  in  him,  acting  from 
a  principle  of  attachment  to  him,  and  aiming  to  pro- 
mote his  glory,  we  shall  attain  the  true  Christian  end. 
We  shall  produce  "the  fruits  of  righteousness  through 
Jesus  Christ,  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  God." 


SERMON  VIII. 


ON    THE   NATURE    OF   TRUE    RELIGION 


Romans  xiv.  17. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  right- 
eousness and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

WHEREIN  does  true  religion  consist?  No  inquiry 
is  more  important  ti^ian  this;  for  it  involves  our  happi- 
ness, not  only  in  the  present  life,  but  in  that  eternal 
state  into  which  we  must  soon  enter.  Now,  independ- 
ently of  the  knowledge  of  the  character  of  God  which 
we  derive  from  the  Scriptures,  it  might  reasonably  have 
been  concluded  from  the  relation  which  he  bears  to  us 
as  our  Creator,that  he  would  not  leave  a  subject  so  impor- 
tantto  his  creatures  in  uncertainty.  The  most  important 
truths  are  generally  the  most  simple  and  p!;:in;  and  that 
which  materially  concerns  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
it  seldom  requires  great  attention  or  unusual  diM-ern- 
ment  to  discover.  Yet,  although  God  has  eiven  to  us 
a  revelation  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  reli5i;ion,  no 
subject  has  been  the  occasion  of  greater  doubt  and  con- 
troversy. Religion  was  supposed  by  many,  in  the  time  of 
the  Apostles,  to  consist  chiefly  in  oblations  in  abstaining 
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from  the  use  of  several  kinds  of  food,  or  from  the  touch  of 
various  unclean  things.  ''Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not;''  were  with  them  some  of  the  most  essential  pre- 
cepts in  relioion;  and  it  is  in  opposition  to  their  opin- 
ions that  the  Apostle  declares  the  kingdom  of  (lod  not 
to  consist  in  meats  and  drink — in  the  using  of  them,  or 
in  the  abstaining  from  them. 

The  most  frequent  error,  respecting  the  nature  of 
religion,  has  consisted  not  so  much  in  proposing  some- 
thing; which  is  essentially  contrary  to  it,  as  in  selecting 
a  j)art  of  it,  and  substituting  that  part  lor  the  \vhole. 
No  one  ever  thought  that  religion  consisted  in  1}  ing, 
swearing,  or  stealing.  There  must  besomethins  |)lau- 
sible,  something  resembling  the  truth  in  any  error 
which  is  long  or  widely  received.  Now,  in  fixing  upon 
some  part  of  religion,  and  magnifying  its  importance 
till  lije  rest  ap])ear  of  little  account,  there  is  a  founda- 
tion on  which  the  fabrick  of  error  may  rest.  In  the 
case  before  us,  the  legal  oblations,  abstinence  from  par- 
ticular kinds  of  food,  the  observance  of  new  moons  and 
sabi)aths,  and  of  various  other  rites  and  ceremonies, 
had  been  ordained  by  God:  they  constituted  a  part,  and 
only  a  part,  of  true  religion  under  the  Levitical  dispen- 
sation: they  were  rather  means  to  religion  than  religion 
itself.  Yet,  from  an  undue  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  these  duties,  which  they  diligently  practised,  many 
of  the  Jews  were  led  to  flatter  themselves  with  a  per- 
suasion of  their  own  superior  sanctity,  though  they 
neglected  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law — -justice, 
mercy,  and  faith. 

Their  error,  and  the  absurdity  of  it,  we  now  clearly 
discern.  We  perceive  that  they  had  formed  unwor- 
thy conceptions  of  the  character  of  God,  who  they 
imagined  would  take  pleasure  in  vain  and  useless  cere- 
monies. They  had  narrow  notions  of  religion  itself; 
for  they  did  not  perceive  that  it  consisted  in  the  refor- 
mation of  the  heart,  and  in  purity  of  life.  They 
confounded  the  means  with  the  end,  not  observing  that 
all  ceremonies  are  useful  only  as  promoting  some  fur- 
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tlier  object,  and  thnt  the  piul  itself  must  be  more  ini- 
poifaiit  than  the  nuaiis  by  vvhicli  it  was  to  be  pursued. 
They  entertainc^d  confused  ideas  of  the  j)roponionate 
vabie  of  duties,  unreasonably  exalting  those  of  the  low- 
est kind,  and  depreciatiuii:  some  of  the  highest  value. 
In  ail  tiu'se  respects  we  discover  their  gross  mistake,, 
and  wonder  they  should  have  overlooked  such  obvious 
truths.  We  see  that  the  nature  of  true  religion  resem- 
bles that  of  its  great  Author,  that  it  glorifies  God  and 
sanctifies  man;  that  whatever  i'alls  short  of  this,  falls 
short  of  religion;  and  that  whatever  is  substituted  in 
the  room  of  it,  be  it  even  a  part  of  religion  itself,  ought 
to  be  rejected  as  unworthy  of  that  sacred  name. 

But  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  we  are  more  clear- 
sighted in  discovering  the  errors  of  others  than  of  our- 
selves. Many,  who  condemn  the  Jews  for  having  thought 
religion  to  consist  in  meats  and  drink,  are  themselves 
condemned  in  their  oun  practice  by  the  very  principles 
upon  which  their  censure  of  the    Jevvs  proceeds. 

How  many,  at  present,  mistake  the  forms  of  religion 
for  religion  itself!  They  are  punctual  in  their  atten- 
dance at  the  house  of  God;  they  abstain  from  labour 
on  the  Sabbath;  they  repeat  with  regularity  some  forms 
of  prayer,  and  therefore  they  doubt  not  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  their  reliijion.  These  are  undoubtedly  observ- 
ances enjoined  by  God.  and  are  therefore  essential  to 
real  piety.  The  house  of  God  was  erected,  the  Sab- 
bath set  apart,  and  prayer  aj)pointed,  in  order  that  by 
those  means  man  might  obtain  the  grace  of  God  in  the 
heart.  Yet  these  outward  acts  of  worship  constitute 
the  form  only  of  religion:  the  power  of  it  consists  in 
the  purifi(;ation  of  the  heart,  and  in  deliverance  irom 
evil  dispositions.  How  many  are  constantly  at  the 
house  of  God  on  the  Sabbath,  who  through  the  week 
are  fretful  and  peevish,  worldly  and  covetous,  slothful 
and  selfish,  void  of  Christian  love,  heavenly  mindedness, 
and  holy  affections!  Yet  they  observe  the  forms  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  and  are  therefore  satisfied  with  themselves. 
The  very  religion  of  such  men  at  once  tranquiiizes  their 
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consciences  and  hardens  their  hearts.  Alas!  of  what 
use  are  the  forms  tliey  ])ra(tise,  unless  they  produce 
the  power  of  ^iodliness  in  the  soul.  That  worship 
which  does  not  erect  the  kinodom  of  God  and  the  law 
of  Ciod  in  our  hearts,  is  in  truth  nothing  better  than  a 
mere  bodily  exercise. 

There  are  other  persons,  of  upright  and  even  of 
pious  intentions,  who  seem  to  mistake  the  means  of  re- 
ligion for  rehi^ion  itself.  Tlu>y  are  not,  indeed,  for- 
malists: they  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  folly  of  resting 
in  the  mereoiuward  acts  of  worship;  but  still  they  sup- 
pose religion  to  consist  in  habits  and  practices  which 
are  really  important,  only  as  they  are  made  subservi- 
ent to  the  "growth  of  true  piety.  Such  persons  con- 
line  their  views  of  religion  to  long  and  fervent  prayer 
in  public  and  in  private,  to  the  study  of  the  word  of  God, 
to  the  })erusal  of  religious  books,  and  devout  conversa- 
tion with  Christian  friends.  In  these  things  they  are 
frequently  and  deeply  engaged.  And  gre;uly,  indeed, 
is  it  to  l.e  lamented,  that  the  se  important  duties  have 
falltn  into  so  general  a  neglect.  To  this  cause  much 
of  the  \^icke(^ness  of  the  present  day  must  be  attributed. 
Yet  while  I  admit,  in  the  amplest  terms,  the  necessity 
of  these  habits,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  observed, 
that  they  are  but  means  by  which  we  are  to  obtain  an 
end;  and  that  the  end,  of  course,  is  more  important 
than  the  means.  Prayer  mav  be  considered  either  as 
an  act  of  homage  to  God,  or  as  an  act  of  supplication 
to  him  for  the  grace  we  need.  In  the  foniier  sense,  it 
is  an  act  of  religion;  in  the  latter,  Ijut  a  means  of 
receiving  grace.  Now  wherein  does  that  grace  consist.'^ 
In  purity,  in  meekness,  in  charity,  in  love  to  God  and 
man,  and  in  the  zealous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  our 
station.  Yet  how  many  imj)erious  masters,  idle  ser- 
vants, unkind  husbands.undutiful  children, and  unfaith- 
ful friends,  are  zealous  in  their  prayers,  in  attendance 
upon  preaching,  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  in  relig- 
ious discourse,  wiihont,  j)erhaps,  a  doubt  of  the  genuine 
nature  of  the  religion  in  which  they  confide. 
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Tiiere  are  others,  whose  reliefion  consists  in  the  be- 
I'lpfofthe  doctrines  of  Christianity.  They  are  diligent 
to  know  the  whole  system  of  the  Gospel,  zealons  to 
propasjate  truth,  and  eager  in  combating  false  opinions. 
Bnt  why?  Is  it  becanse  they  have  experienced  in  their 
own  souls  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  truths  they  be- 
lieve? Is  it  because  they  have  themselves  become  more 
humble:  meek,  patient,  gentle,  and  heavenly  minded? 
Alas!  it  is  often  forgotten  that  these  are  the  dispositions 
which  the  Gospel  was  intended  to  produce;  and  that 
the  faith  which  does  not  produce  them  is  dead,  however 
orthodox  it  may  be.  The  articles  of  our  creed  are 
doubtless  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  ought  to  be 
zealously  maintained.  But  why?  Because  no  others 
produce  such  excellent  fruit  in  the  life.  Thus  the  doc- 
trine of  our  depravity  has  an  evident  tendency  to  keep 
us  humble;  that  of  our  iveakness  to  make  us  watchful 
against  sin,  and  stedfast  in  adherence  to  Christ;  the 
love  of  Christ  giving;  himself  for  sinners,  constrains  us 
to  live  in  strict  obedience  to  him:  his  free  forgiveness 
implants  a  spirit  of  mildness  and  compassion  in  our 
hearts.  Thus  every  doctrine  is  to  be  brought  into  ac- 
tion, and  is  important  and  valuable  to  us  only  as  it  pro- 
duces corresponding  and  appropriate  dispositions.  Yet 
how  large  is  the  number  of  those  who  are  more  solicit- 
ous to  have  their  faith  sound  than  their  hearts  pure — 
who  thus  make  the  kingdom  of  God  to  consist  in  doc- 
trines, which  through  our  abuse  of  them,  may  be  as 
unedifving  as  the  traditions  of  the  Jews  about  washing 
of  hands  and  purifying  of  vessels,  or  their  ordinances 
respecting  abstinence  from  meats! 

We  have  made  no  inconsiderable  advance  in  Chris- 
tian knowledge  when  we  are  fully  persuaded  of  a  truth 
so  simple,  that  we  might  expect  the  most  ignorant  to 
know  it — that  real  religion  is  seated  in  the  hearty  and 
not  in  the  understanding;  in  the  power  rather  than  in 
the  form  of  godliness.  "Knowledge  and  faith  are  in 
order  to  practice:  and  we  neither  know  nor  believe  to 
any  good  purpose,  unless  our  knowledge  and  faith  in- 
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fluence  our  conduct  and  make  us  truly  better  men. 
Let  us  live  upon  the  great  fundamentals  of  religion, 
and  let  not  our  attention  to  these  be  diverted  by  an  in- 
temperate zeal  about  lesser  things.  Let  us  not  place 
oiu"  religion  in  disputable  points  and  ineffectual  opin- 
ions; but  in  those  weightier  matters  of  the  Law  and 
Gospel,  which  are  of  undoubted  importance,  and  in 
which  holy  men,  among  all  the  different  denominations 
of  Christians,  are  better  agreed  than  is  commonly  ap- 
prehended." 

What,  then,  is  religion?  I  answer  in  the  Apostle's 
words;  "It  is  righteousness,  peace,  and  Joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  As  it  respects  God,  it  is  righteousness;  in  its 
relation  to  man;  it  is  peace;  and  as  it  regards  the  state 
of  happiness  we  enjoy  in  our  souls,  it  is  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  by  the  term  righ- 
teousness?  There  are  some  who  sufficiently  discern 
that  forms  of  worship,  religious  exercises,  and  specula- 
tive opinions,  do  not  constitute  the  whole  of  religion, 
but  are  rather  means  to  obtain  a  higher  end,  who  yet 
fall  themselves  into  an  error  similar  to  that  which  they 
reprove  in  others. 

They  also  substitute  a  part  for  the  whole:  a  part  of 
the  end  proposed  to  be  obtained  for  the  whole  of  it. 
They  admit  a  loose  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  righ- 
teousness, and  easily  satisfy  themselves  that  they  have 
attained  all  that  is  required  of  them.  Righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  mean  little  more, 
in  their  creed,  than  a  freedom  from  gross  acts  of 
fraud,  injustice  and  oppression,  a  general  honesty  of 
conduct  in  the  business  of  life,  a  peaceable  behaviour 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  the  satisfaction  arising 
from  a  good  conscience. 

Thus  by  setting  before  themselves  a  low  standard,  to 
which,  by  the  help  of  a  little  partiality  and  some  al- 
lowance for  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  every  man 
can  accommodate    himself,  the  purity,  holiness,  and 
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righteousness,  which  the  Gospel  enjoins,   become  al- 
most empty  names. 

But  true  righteousness,  as  it  is  described  in  the  Gos- 
pel, is  of  a  higher  and  purer  nature.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  these  three  things,  indissoluhly 
united;  Christian  motives,  spiritual  vvors.hip,  and  holy 
practice. 

1.  The  righteousness  which  the  Gospel  enjoins  is 
founded  in  Christian  motives. — It  is  the  motive  w  hich 
determines  the  value  of  an  action;  and  the  highest  mo- 
tives alone  are  sufficient  to  render  our  conduct  truly 
Christian.  The  love  of  God — a  fervent  desire  to  fulfil 
his  will,  wliether  consistent  with  our  own  or  opposed 
to  it — a  deep  value  for  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Clirisf,  and  a  permanent  wish  to  promote  the  glory  of 
God — must  be  deeply  fixed  in  the  heart,  must  regulate 
our  whole  conduct,  must  influence  us  to  self-denial,  and 
animate  us  to  exertion  in  his  service.  They  who  are 
described  as  righteous  in  our  Saviour's  representation 
of  the  last  day,  are  not  so  denominated,  merely  because 
they  fed  the  hungry  and  clothed  the  naked,  but  be- 
cause they  did  these  things  for  Christ's  sake.  We  are 
exhorted,  whatsoever  we  do,  to  do  it  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Husbands  are  to  love  their 
wives,  as  Christ  also  loved  the  Church;  children  are  ad- 
monished to  obey  their  parents  in  the  Lord;  servants 
are  exhorted  to  be  obedient  to  their  masters  as  unto 
Christ,  not  with  eye-service  as  men-pleasers,  but  as 
the  servants  of  Christ  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the 
heart:  "7/'  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments."  "I 
beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  you 
present  your  bodies,  as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 
unto  God."  '''•Having  these  promises,  de-drly  beloved, 
let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and 
spirit."  The  true  Christian  will  feel  the  force  of  such 
expressions,  as  they  describe  the  motives  from  which 
he  really  acts. 

2.  Spiritual  worship  is  the  natural  fruit  of  Christian 
principles. — A  truly  righteous  man  must  be  a  devout 
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man:  all  liis  principles  inculcate  the  necessity  of  serious 
prayer.  The  knowledge  he  obtains  through  the  Gos- 
pel, of  the  corruption  and  weakness  of  human  nature, 
will  powerfully  lead  him  to  pray  to  God,  from  whom 
alone  he  expects  strength  and  mercy  His  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness  will  manifest  themselves  in 
earnest  supplications  for  it  to  the  Throne  of  Grace. 
A  cold  and  formal  worship  may  seem  sufficient  to  him, 
who  has  a  partial  and  contracted  view  of  holiness,  and 
who  is  not  habitually  governed  by  the  love  of  Christ;  but 
he  whose  heart  is  affected  by  true  Christian  principles, 
will  never  be  content,  but  when  he  abounds  in  prayers 
and  praises  to  his  Redeemer.  He  does  not  pray  because 
he  esteems  prayer  a  duty,  but  because  the  dispositions 
of  his  heart  naturally  fmd  utterance  in  addresses 
to  God.  ''Seven  times,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "do  I 
praise  thee,  because  of  thy  righteous  judgments."  He 
esteemed  one  day  in  the  courts  of  God  better  than  a 
thousand;  for  in  his  heart,  as  in  that  of  St.  Paul,  the 
love  of  God  was  shed  abroad  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  Holy  practice  is  the  necessary  result  of  Christian 
principles  and  spiritual  worship. — In  proportion  as  the 
Christian  abounds  in  knowle^dge  and  prayer,  he  receives 
power  to  live  righteously,  soberly,  and  godly  in  the 
world:  the  fear  of  God  influences  every  action;  it  man- 
ifests itself  in  a  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  our  stations,  in  a  watchfulness  over  our  passions,  in 
a  sincere  endeavour  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
will  of  God,  and  to  perform  it  in  the  best  manner  we 
are  able.  The  principles  of  religion  are  distinguished 
from  every  other  motive  by  this,  that  they  influence 
the  conduct  in  every  period  and  cricumstance  of  life, 
without  pause  or  intermission.  In  proportion  as  the 
general  mass  of  our  conduct  is  governed  by  these  mo- 
tives, in  that  proportion  are  we  righteous  persons.  Al- 
though we  should  possess  the  purest  principles,  or 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  highest  strain  of  devotion; 
yet  whenever  those  principles  and  that  devotion  cease 
to   influence  and  regulate  our  lives,   we   then   want 
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that   true  righteousness  in  which  the  kingdom  of  God 
consists. 

But  in  the  description,  given  by  the  Apostle,  of  real 
religion,  he  includes  peace  as  well  as  righteousness. 
By  considering  this  context  we  shall  see  that  by  this 
expression  the  Apostle  probably  intended  in  this 
place  a  spirit  of  peace   towards  our  feHow  creatures. 

It  has  of  late  been  unhapj)ily  assumed  by  some,  that, 
love  to  man  and  love  to  God  are  distinct  things,  which 
have  no  immediate  and  necessary  connexion.  It  is 
true  that  a  degree  of  benevolence  may  exist  without 
love  to  God  or  Christian  principles:  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  love  to  our  felh)w  creatures,  in  its  highest  and 
purest  state,  can  never  be  permanently  seated  in  the 
heart,  Avhich  is  destitute  of  love  to  God;  and  that  love 
to  God  cannot  subsist  without  producing  love  to  our 
fellow-creatures  also:  for  the  love  of  God  is  the  love 
of  goodness,  justice,  truth,  mercy,  and  good-will,  since 
these  are  the  qualities  which  eminently  reside  in  God, 
and  by  whi(^h  we  are  acquainted  with  him.  To  love 
these  qualities  without  possessing  a  measure  of  them  is 
impossible.  We  can  feel  no  real  approbation  of  God's 
holiness,  unless  we  are  holy  ourselves;  nor  of  his  good- 
ness, unless  we  entertain  sentiments  of  good  will  to 
those  around  us.  The  Scripture  represents  the  view 
of  God's  perfections  as  having  a  transforming  efficacy: 
"we  behold  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and 
are  changed  into  the  same  image  Irom  glory  to  glory." 
The  Apostle  concludes  it  to  be  impossible  to  love  God, 
unless  we  love  our  brother  also:  "if  we  love  not  our 
brother  whom  we  have  seen,  how  can  we  love  God 
whom  we  have  not  seen?"  And  the  love  of  man  is  the 
natural  effect  of  the  knowledge  we  obtain  of  God 
through  the  Gospel.  "Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us, 
we  ought  also  to  love  one  another."  The  peace  which 
my  text  mentions,  is  a  part  of  the  religion  I  have  thus 
described  as  consisting  of  love  to  our  fellow  creatures, 
because  it  is  evident  that  peace  arising  from  any  other 
motive  was  not  intended  by  the  Apostle;  for  a  spirif  of 
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peace  then  only  becomes  a  Christian  virtue  when  it  is 
directed  b}  Christian  love.  We  may  live  in  peace 
witli  our  neighbours  from  timidity  of  temper,  which 
fears  resentment;  or  from  selhshness,  which  inclines  us 
to  avoid  risk  and  trouble; — we  may  gi\e  them  no  dis- 
turbance even  in  tlieir  evil  actions,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  their  welfare.  But 
the  peaceable  meek  disposition  of  a  truly  righteous 
person  is  of  a  difft  rent  nature.  It  is  a  copy  of  the 
meekness  of  Christ,  bearing  injuries  w  ithout  secretly 
indulging  a  spirit  of  resentment;  pardoning  trespasses, 
desiring  the  good  even  of  enemies,  "not  rendering  rail- 
ing for  railing,  but  contrariwise,  blessing;"  and  labour- 
ing to  do  good,  though  it  may  eventually  be  the  means 
of  contention:  for  as  the  Prince  of  peace  forwarned  his 
disciples,  that  he  was  not  come  to  send  peace  upon  earth, 
but  a  sword,  so  it  will  be  found  by  his  servants,  that 
whoever  is  active  in  doing  good,  even  with  the  purest 
motives,  will  frequently  kindle  the  flame  of  strife  and 
opposition.  He  who  would  live  in  perfect  peace  with 
the  world,  must  allow  men  to  live  as  they  please,  with- 
out reproof  of  their  sin;  but  it  is  a  part  of  that  love, 
from  which  a  Christian's  peaceable  disposition  is  deriv- 
ed, to  endeavour  to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice,  and  in  a 
prudent  and   proper  manner  to  rebuke  offenders. 

Lastly,  The  Apostle  concludes  his  description  of 
real  religion,  by  representing  it  as  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  emphatically  styled  the  Comforter; 
and  it  is  his  gracious  offer  to  bless  and  reward  the 
works  of  righteousness  and  peace  by  communicating 
to  the  soul  tranquillity  and  holy  joy.  "The  work  of 
righteousness  shall  be  peace;  and  the  effect  of  right- 
eousness, quietness  and  assurance  for  ever." 

Look  at  the  real  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
examine  his  principles,  and  survey  his  actions,  and 
say  whether  it  is  possible  that  he  should  not  enjoy  real 
happiness.  His  principles  pure,  his  motives  noble, 
waging  war  with  every  evil  passion — the  great  source 
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of  misery  in  the  world — fervent  in  devotion,  strong  in 
faith,  and  believing  the  promises  of  God,  abonnding  in 
hope,  and  fervent  in  good-will  towards  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, how  can  he  but  l)e  happy?  Examine  any  one  of 
these  particulars  singly,  you  will  iind  it  sufficient  to 
fill  the  heart  with  tranquillity.  Benevolence  towards 
our  fellow-creatures  will  produce  it  by  depriving  the 
heart  of  every  angry  passion,  and  leading  us  to  sympa- 
thize in  all  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures.  The 
hope  of  glory  will  gild  every  prospect  in  life,  and  render 
all  iis  afflictions  ligiit.  Trust  in  God  will  impart  abid- 
ing  comfort  to  us,  "for  God  will  keep  him  in  perfect 
peace  who  trusteth  in  him."  Above  all,  the  love  of 
God  IS  an  unceasing  source  of  happiness;  for  this  will 
make  us  satisfied  with  every  dispensation  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father,  and  gladden  our  hearts  in  the  view  of  his 
infinite  goodness.  But  in  the  true  servant  of  Christ  all 
these  means  of  trancpiillity  are  united;  every  powerful 
motive  to  contentment;  every  source  of  pure  and  real 
enjoyment,  added  to  the  brightest  hope  of  glory. 

Alas!  why  are  we  so  unmindful  of  the  character  and 
privileges  of  a  real  Christian?  Why  do  we  so  little  en- 
joy the  peace  of  God?  The  answer  is  obvious:  "We 
are  deserting  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  living  water, 
and  hewing  out  to  ourselves  broken  cisterns  which  will 
hold  no  water."  We  seek  for  happiness  in  the  world; 
we  are  not  solicitous  to  have  the  kingdom  of  God  es- 
tablished with  power  in  our  hearts,  we  are  not  true  be- 
lievers in  Christ,  and  therefore  we  enjoy  not  the  con- 
solations of  the  righteous.  But  there  is  a  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding.  There  is  a  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory;  and  it  is  the 
shame  of  men,  as  well  as  their  misfortune,  that  they 
know  so  little  of  this  joy,  and  desire  so  little  to  ob- 
tain it. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  learn  to  beware  of  narrow  and 
defective  views  of  religion.  It  is  a  subject  which  re- 
quires our  loftiest  conceptions.  It  is  worthy  of  God, 
from  whom  it  proceeds:  it  is  most  honourable  to  man. 
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whom   it  raises  to  be  partaker  of  the   Divine  nature. 
How  has  it  been  degraded,    and   its   glory   obscured! 
What  various  parties  and   sects  liave  singled  out  some 
minute  part  of  it,    and  magnified  that  part  to  the  dis- 
paragement  of  the  rest,  as  if  the  truth  of  God   wholly 
consisted  in  a  form   or   ceremony,  or  a  peculiar  mode 
of  worship.     Let   religion   be    taken   in    its    full    and 
proper  sense,  and   all  objections  to  it  are  obviated:  it 
includes  equally  iaith  and   practice,  worship  and   holi- 
ness; love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  duty  to  God,  and 
duty  to  our  neighbour;  peace   and   purity  of  soul.     It 
comprehends  "whatsoever  is  pure,  whatsoever  is  lovely, 
whatsoever  is  of  good  report."     Let  us  not  injure  it  by 
substituting  a  part,  however  excellent  that  part  may  be, 
for    the    whole  of  this   Divine   and   glorious  system. 
Christ,  the  Author  of  our   religion,  and  the  Pattern  of 
all  that  are  righteous,  contained  in  himself  and  commu- 
nicates to  his  people,  the  highest  degree  of  excellence 
of  every  kind.     His  religion  is  a  constant  progress  to 
perfection:  it  is  at  once  the  resemblance  of  that  better 
.state  above,  and  a  continued  preparation  for  it. 


SERMON  IX. 


ON  THE  POWER  AND  GLORY  OF  CHRIST. 


Col.  i.  18,19. 

That  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence.  For 
it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all  fulness 
dwell. 

THE  salvation  of  our  souls  is  of  such  infinite  import- 
ance, that  we  cannot  be  too  solicitous  as  to  the  means 
of  securing  it.  And  when  we  are  told  that  it  must  be 
effected,  solely  by  the  power  and  at  the  intercession  of 
One  who  seemed  in  most  respects  a  man  like  ourselves, 
and  suffered  an  ignominious  death,  it  is  both  natural 
and  reasonable  to  inquire  what  extraordinary  virtue  he 
possessed,  or  whence  he  derived  the  wonderful  power 
of  arresting  the  arm  of  Divine  Justice,  and  bestowing 
pardon  for  offences  against  God;  of  bidding  the  de- 
spairing sinner  hope,  and  of  promising  to  wretched 
mortals  eternal  life  and  the  happiness  of  heaven.  An 
answer  to  this  inquiry  is  given  in  the  words  of  which 
my  text  is  a  part:  "We  have  redemption,"  says  the 
Apostle,  "through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
sins."     And  to  satisfy  us,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  may 
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possess  an  efficacy  to  which  no  olhcM*  atonement  could 
pretend,  the  extraordinary  dignity  and  glory  oj'  his  na- 
ture are  plainly  revealed.  "He  is  the  image  of  the  in- 
visible God;"  an  image  or  likeness  such  as  a  mirror  rep- 
resents; an  exact  copy  of  tlie  Divine  original,  resem- 
bling him  in  glory,  in  attributes,  in  dominion.  '-The 
first-born  of  every  creature;"  lirst  born,  not  as  being 
himself  a  creature,  and  merely  the  first  of  created  be- 
ings, but  as  Heir  or  Lord  of  the  universe — expressions 
which,  as  we  learn  from  Justinian,  were  anciently  sy- 
nonimous  with  each  other.  This  passage  therefore  cor- 
responds with  another  of  the  same  Apostle,  in  which 
Christ  is  styled  '-the  Heir  of  all  things,  for,*'  or  be- 
cause, "by  him  all  things  were  created,  that  are  in 
heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible,"  as  the  lights  of 
the  firmament  and  all  this  lower  world,  "and  invis- 
ible," as  the  whole  host  of  spiritual  beings,  "wheth- 
er they  be"  styled  "thrones  or  dominions,  principalities 
or  powers,  all  things  were  created  by  him"  as  the 
agent,  "and  for  him"  as  the  end  of  their  creation. 
"And  he  is  before  all  things,"  in  respect  to  his  eternal 
existence,  "and  by  him,"  by  the  constant  exertion  of 
his  power  and  providence,  "all  things  consist.''  And 
as  he  is  thus  the  Lord  of  the  universe  by  creation,  so 
is  he  likewise  by  redemption  the  Lord  of  the  church. 
"He  is  the  Head  of  the  body  the  church,  who  is  the 
beginning;"  the  author  of  the  Christian  dispensation; 
the  first  born  from  the  dead,"  rising  as  the  first  fruits 
of  that  resurrection  to  life  and  immortality  in  which  his 
redeemed  shall  have  part  through  him,  and  thus  Lord 
of  the  church  above,  "that  in  all  things  he  might  have 
the  pre-eminence;  for  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him 
should  all  fulness  dwell;'*  all  fulness  of  power  to  create, 
to  redeem,  to  preserve,  to  govern,  to  save  his  people. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  ground  explained  on  \^hich 
we  may  safely  trust  in  Christ  as  an  all-sufficient  Sav- 
iour. It  is  Him,  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God, 
and  Lord  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  on  whose 
atonement  we   are  required  to  rely.     It  is  to  Him, 
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who  is  ordained  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  church, 
that  we  are  directed  to  look  for  victory  over  all  our 
spiritual  enemies.  And  indeed  there  is  an  obvious  pro- 
priety in  the  appointment,  that  the  same  illustiious  per- 
son who  was  the  Creator  of  the  world,  should  also  be 
its  Redeemer — that  he  who  gave  it  life  should  be  the 
restorer  of  that  life  when  it  was  forfeited — that  he  who 
Aviil  Judge  the  world  at  the  last  day  sliould  be  the  same 
person  who  both  formed  it  by  his  power  and  redeemed 
it  by  his  blood;  "For  if  Christ  was  the  immediate 
Creator  a  id  Governor  of  the  world,  what  reason  can 
be  imagined  why  God  sliould  ever  take  this  authority 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  Son,  or  set  up  another  to  have 
dominion  over  any  part  of  the  creation  which  by  natu- 
ral rio;ht  beloji";ed  to  him  who  made  all  things.  Were 
we  to  consider  one  person  in  the  Holy  Trinity  as  our 
Creator,  an-l  another  as  our  Redeemer,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely to  thf^  diminution  of  the  honour  and  regard  due 
to  the  Creator;  for  the  blessing  of  redemption  would 
gre  «rly  outweigh  the  benefit  of  creation,  and  it  would 
be  natural  for  us  to  prefer  the  love  that  delivered  us  from 
the  evils  and  miseries  of  the  world,  to  that  which  plac- 
ed us  in  them."*  But  now  we  see  all  those  things  which 
bear  any  relation  to  man,  and  call  for  his  confidence, 
his  gratitud;\  and  his  love  centering  in  the  same  per- 
son. That  Divine  Being  w  ho  breathed  into  us  the 
breath  of  life,  who  has  been  our  constant  Preserver  and 
our  hountifid  Benefactor;  to  whom  we  owe  every  blessing 
which  renders  life  desirable;  he  it  is  who  took  upon 
him  our  nature,  and  redeemed  us  by  his  blood;  he  it 
is  who  intercedes  in  our  behalf  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father;  he  it  is  who  sends  the  holy  influence  of  the  Spirit 
to  sanctify  our  corrupt  nature;  his  presence  is  ever  with 
us  to  defend  and  bless  us;  by  his  word  we  are  instruct- 
ed, by  his  ordinances  edified,  by  his  promises  comforted 
and  supported.  Into  his  hands  we  commend  our 
parting  spirit;  he  receives  them  in  the  realm  of  glory; 
he  shall  raise  our  vile  bodies  and  fashion  them  like  unto 

•  Sherlock,  vol  .1.  p.  48. 
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his  own  glorified  body.  And  he  too  is  the  sole  Judge 
of  the  world;  who  shall  pronounce  by  his  own  author- 
ity the  irreversible  sentence  by  which  we  must  be  ei- 
ther admitted  into  everlasting  bliss,  or  doomed  to  eter- 
nal punishment.  Thus,  with  respect  to  man,  he  is  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  End;  the 
Author  of  all  his  blessings  present,  or  in  prospect;  the 
great  Object  of  his  veneration,  hope,  and  love.  In 
all  things  he  has  the  pre-eminence,  and  in  him  all  ful- 
ness dwells  for  the  creation,  the  government,  the  protec- 
tion, the  salvation  of  men. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  while  Ave  attribute  this 
pre-eminence,  this  fulness  to  Christ,  we  derogate  from 
the  honour  and  glory  which  belong  to  the  Father;  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Father 
that,  "all  men  should  honour  the  Son  even  as  they 
honour  the  Father."  It  pleased  the  Father  that  "in  him 
should  all  fulness  dwell.'*  "The  Father  judgeth  no 
man,  but  has  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son;"  yet 
in  the  end  all  these  offices  of  our  Redeemer  shall  pro- 
mote the  Father's  glory.  This  was  the  final  aim  and 
object  of  Christ;  and  it  was  his  prayer,  while  on  earth, 
"Father,  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify 
Thee."  The  mediatorial  kingdom  is  entrusted  to  Him 
for  this  very  purp  )se,  "till  he  shall  have  subdued  all 
his  enemies  under  his  feet;"  till  he  shall  have  repaired 
the  ruin  made  by  sin  in  his  Father's  dominions,  and 
restored  the  creature  to  the  capacity  of  fulfilling  the 
end  of  his  creation,  and  of  reflecting  glory  upon  the 
God  who  made  him.  When  this  is  accomplished,  "then 
cometh  the  end  when  he  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom," 
the  office  and  government  which  he  received  as  Media- 
tor, to  God,  even  the  Father:  and  "then  shall  the  Son 
also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  un- 
der him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  The  oeconomy 
of  Grace  shall  be  superseded;  the  Godhead  itself,  the 
Trinity  in  Unity,  become  the  immedifite  dispenser  of 
blessings,  and  resume  the  empire  of  the  worlds.  When 
we  entertain  the  i'ear  that  we  may  derogate   from  the 
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Father's  honour  by  ascribing  so  much  power  and  glory 
to  Christ,  we  do  not  sufficiently  reflect  on  the  union 
and  identity  of  their  nature.  Suppose  that  an  earthly 
monarch  were  to  entrust  tiie  charge  of  some  distant 
and  rebellious  province  to  nis  son,  that  he  were  to  com- 
mit the  government  into  his  hands,  and  invest  him 
with  all  the  dij^nity  and  authority  of  the  crown:  this 
transfer  of  the  reo;al  prerogative  would  not  necessarily 
detract  from  the  father's  greatness:  it  might  tend  to 
its  support  and  extension;  the  province  might  afterwards 
be  restored  to  it  sovereign,  freed  irom  disloyalty,  aug- 
mented in  its  revenues,  more  efficient  in  its  resources, 
a  support  to  the  empire,  and  an  ornament  to  the  crown. 
Could  it  be  said,  that  in  this  case  the  honour  paid  to 
the  son  detracted  from  the  father's  glory?  Or  rather, 
would  there  not  be  a  perfect  identity  of  the  interests 
of  the  father  and  the  son?  In  the  mediatorial  king- 
dom of  Christ  there  is  this  identity.  The  union  is 
mysterious  indeed,  and  incomprehensible,  but  altogeth- 
er complete  and  perfect;  so  that  the  Son  is  truly  one 
with  the  Father,  and  the  honour  paid  to  the  Son  is  vir- 
tually paid  to  the  Father  himself.  It  is  according  to 
his  will,  in  conformity  to  his  appointment,  and  tending 
to  iiis  glory. 

But  ftu'ther,  if  we  honour  the  Father  without  the 
Son,  lest  otherwise  we  should  derogate  from  the  gh)ry 
of  the  Father,  is  there  no  presumption,  no  danger  nor 
guilt,  in  thus  rejecting  the  counsel  of  God,  and  taking 
upon  us  to  be  wise  "above"  and  against  "what  is 
written?"  Has  he  not  himself  given  us  a  dispensation, 
according  to  which,  '4t  has  pleased  the  Father  that  all 
fulness  should  dwell"  in  the  Son,  and  that  pardon  and 
life  should  be  administered  only  through  him!  If  such 
be  the  character  of  the  revelation  which  he  has  afforded, 
it  is  surely  our  first  duty  to  honour  him  in  his  appointed 
way,  and  thankfully  to  receive  his  salvation.  The 
system  of  redemption  is  grounded  on  our  character  as 
sinners.  Had  we  continued  innocent  as  at  first  created, 
we  might  perhaps  have  worshipped  God,  without  the 
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intervention  of  a  Mediator;  and  the  time  will  come 
when  the  Son  having  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet,  will 
deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all.  But  till  that  day  shall  arrive 
we  live  under  a  dispensation  in  which  the  Son  is  ex- 
hibited to  us  as  the  great  object  of  love  and  adoration. 
He  is  our  Creator — ^^our  Redeemer — our  Sanctifier— ^^ 
our  Governor — and  our  Judge;  and  to  rebel  against  his 
authority,  even  under  pretence  of  honouring,  the  Fa- 
ther, may  be  considered  as  rebellion  against  the  Father 
himself;  for  the  only  mode  in  which  man  can  honour 
God,  must  be  his  obedience  to  his  will;  and  when  that 
will  is  plainly  revealed,  we  must  obey  it,  whatever  it 
may  be,  without  hesitation,  dispute,  or  murmuring. 
The  Jeus  had  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according  to 
knowledge;  arising  from  partial  views  and  unwarrant- 
ed conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature  and  character- 
This  zeal  dictated  their  opposition  to  Christ.  They 
put  him  to  death,  because  "being  a  man,"  he  said  "that 
God  was  his  Father;"  thus  "making  himself  equal  with 
God."  But  they  are  held  up  as  an  awful  example  of 
the  danger  of  rejecting  the  counsel  of  God,  even 
through  zeal  for  his  attributes;  and  their  house  is  left 
unto  them  desolate,  till  the  day  when  they  shall  bow 
to  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  say,  "Blessed  is  He  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

This,  my  brethren,  is  not  a  subject  of  merely  specu- 
lative theology:  it  is  calculated  to  promote  feelings  the 
most  essential  both  to  our  encouragement  and  to  our 
progress  in  holiness. 

1.  It  should  lead  us  to  adore  that  God  who,  with 
such  unspeakable  love,  has  provided  for  us  a  full,  per- 
fect, and  sufficient  atonement;  not  withholding  his  on- 
ly Son,  but  giving  him  up  for  us  all.  Herein,  indeed, 
was  love — infinite  love,  such  as  could  only  have 
dwelt  in  the  Divine  nature,  that  in  order  to  save  us 
from  destruction  God  "spared  not  his  own  Son."  Let 
none  think  that  in  our  view  of  this  plan  of  redemption 
the  Father  is  represented  as  stern  and  unforgiving,  and 
the  Son  alone  as  mild  and  gracious;  the  Father  as  rig- 
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orousjy  just,  while  the  Son  yearns  over  us  with    covn- 
passiori;  the  Father  full   of  wrath,  which  the  Son   dies 
to  appease:  for  the   Seriptiires   every  where   represent 
each  ol"  these  Divine  Persons  as  concurrins;  in  the  grand 
scheme  of  onr  redemption;  as  having  devised  and  car- 
ried it  on,  from  first  to  last,  in  concert  with  each  other. 
s^As  there  is  unity  of  nature,  so  is    there    an    unity    of 
'will  and  disposition.    In  both,  the  love,  the  mercy,  the 
compassion  are  equal.    It  was  the  Father  who  gave  us 
so  ijreat   and   glorious    a    Saviour:  it   was  his   "vvilP' 
w.hich  Christ  came  '"to  do*'  when,  the  inefficacy  of  all 
other  expiation  being  declared,  he  laid  aside  his  glory, 
and  quitted  the  right  hand  of  Majesty  in  the  heavens, 
to  shroud  his  Godhead  in  a  veil  of  flesh,  to  dwell  with 
rebels  in  a  world  of  sin  and  misery;  and  at  length  to  die 
by  their  hands,  that  he   might  remove  the  heavy  curse 
which  lay  upon  them,  and  redeem  them  to  God  by  his 
blood.     Then  said  he,  "Lo,  I  come:  in  the  volume   of 
the   Book  it  is  VAa'itten  of  me,  to  do  thy  will,  O  God." 
Let  us  then  adore  fiim,  when  we    contemplate    the 
greatness  and  glory  of  our  Redeemer,  and  tfie  various 
offices  which  he  fulfils,  and   the   innumerable   benefits 
which  are  derived  to  us  from  this  unspeakable  gift.    We 
know  comparatively  little  of  God,  but   as    we    behold 
him  in  Chrisi:  here  his    character   shines    forth    most 
conspicuously.     Angels  strive  to  improve  their  knowl- 
edge of  Jehovah  by  the  contemplation  of  his  love    in 
our  redemption;  and  shall    not    we    adore    him,  Avho 
have  all  the  benefit  of  this  his  inestimable  love.'*   While 
we  enjoy  the  cheering  influences  oftlie  sun,  should  we 
forget  who  fixefl  his  orb  in  the  firmament,  and  clothed 
him  with  light  and  glory,  and  bade  his  bright  and  vivi- 
fving  ravs  shine  forth  on  every  planet  within  his  system? 
And  shall  we  be  insensible  to  the  goodness  of  him  who 
bade  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arise  on  this    benighted 
world,   with  healing  in  his  beams?     No!  let  our  praises 
continually  ascend  through  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Throne 
of  the  Most  High;  and  wdiile   we  daily  advance  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  blessings  contained  in  the  Covenant 
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of  Grace,  let  us  adore  the  uisdom  which  contrived  it, 
and  the  love  which  gave  us  a  Saviour  so  entirely  suited 
to  our  necessities,  and  so  "able  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most all  that  come  unto  Go  1  throu2;h  him." 

2.  Nor  let  the  tribute  ofgraiitude,  of  holy  praise,  and 
love  be  withheld  from  him  who  assumed  so  many  offices 
in  our  behalf.  What  tongue  of  men  or  of  angt^ls  can 
fully  tell,  what  imagination  can  justly  conceive,  what 
heart  can  worthily  feel  the  extent  of  our  obligalions  to 
that  Gracious  Being,  who,  though  by  liim  ail  things 
were  created,  and  though  he  was  our  natural  Sovereiiin 
and  Lord,  yet,  for  our  sakes,  emptied  himself  of  all  his 
glory,  assumed  our  nature,  dwelt  among  us,  became 
our  instructor  and  example,  and  suffered  an  ignominious 
death  on  the  cross  for  our  sins;  and  who,  rising  from 
the  dead,  ascended  into  his  native  heavens  in  the  char- 
acter of  our  Intercessor  and  Advocate;  that  having 
atoned  for  our  offences  he  might  plead  that  atonement 
for  us  with  the  Father,  and  be  the  Agent  from  tirsi  to 
last  in  bringing  his  redeemed  to  glory. 

Do  we  not  owe  to  him,  my  brethren,  our  dearest 
hopes,  our  every  enjoyment,  the  very  life  of  our  souls? 
Can  any  sacrifice  for  his  sake  be  too  great;  any  obe- 
dience be  more  than  his  due?  Christ  demands  and 
deserves  our  hearts.  Infinite  have  been  his  favours; 
unparalleled  his  love:  and  since  all  we  possess  has 
proceeded  from  him,  he  expects  that  in  return  ^^e  should 
devote  it  to  him.  He  will  not  be  satisfied  w'nh  a  cold 
form  of  worship.  He  requires  our  best  affections  and 
our  highest  confidence.  "He  that  loveth  father  or 
mother,  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me."  If  a 
a  man  prefer  even  his  own  life,  so  as  to  renounce  Him 
and  his  Gospel  for  the  sake  of  it,  he  is  not  a  true  dis- 
ciple: for  the  deliberate  j)refercnce  of  any  earthly  object 
is  in  fiict  a  dishonour  to  him.  We  are,  indeed,  seldom 
required  to  prove  our  att.-chment  to  Christ  by  the  actual 
voluntary  surrender  of  any  beloved  relative;  but  we  are 
most  justly  expected  to  testify  our  love  by  a  conscien- 
tious obedience  to  all  his  precepts.     We  are  to  attend 
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his  ordinances,  to  read  hisword,  to  unite  ourselves  to  his 
servants,  and  to  reguhite  our  whole  lives  by  his  example. 
Oh,  my  brethren,  see  that  ye  are  not  delieient  in  these 
evidences  of  regard  to  Christ!  The  hour  is  coniinq;  in 
which  his  favour  will  be  of  more  worth  to  you  than  a 
thousand  worlds.  Lt^t  it  not  be  discovered  in  that  day  that 
ye  have  been  stran<a:ers  to  him,  and  have  undervalued, 
or  neglected,  his  salvation. 

3.  The  preceding  considerations  may  streuijthen 
your  dependence  on  the  death  of  Christ  lor  the  pardon 
of  your  sins  and  the  redemption  of  your  soids. 

We  call  upon  you  to  rely  on  Christ  as  making  a  full 
atonement  for  your  sins,  and  to  commit  your  souls  with 
entire  confidence  into  his  hands;  and  therefore  we  call 
upon  you  to  conteniplate  him  in  all  the  various  offices 
which  he  bears.  He  is  our  Creator  and  Benefactor,  the 
Giver  and  the  Preserver  of  our  lives:  by  Him  we  shall 
one  day  rise  again  from  the  dead,  and  He  shall  be  our 
final  Judge.  If  we  are  delivered  from  any  evil,  our 
deliverance  is  effected  by  his  power;  whatever  good  is 
conferred  upon  us  is  the  result  of  his  bounty.  He  has 
all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  to  accomplish  every 
thing  for  our  benefit,  and  possesses  every  Divine  attri- 
bute necessary  for  our  security  and  welfare.  He  is 
with  us  upon  earth  to  defend  us  with  his  loving  kind- 
ness as  with  a  shield;  he  is  seated  in  heaven  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  there  to  intercede  in  our  be- 
half. He  once  became  man  for  our  sakes;  yet,  even 
in  that  state  of  humiliation,  he  performed  works  which 
clearly  manifested  his  Divinity:  though  men  rejected, 
angels  adored  him;  though  his  body  suffered  from  toil 
and  himger,  yet  that  frail  tabernacle  was  the  residence 
of  the  Godhead.  Even  then  he  knew  the  secret 
thoughts  of  men's  hearts — the  devils  were  subject  to 
him — he  touched  the  eye  of  the  blind,  and  it  saw — he 
bade  the  deaf  ear  be  opened,  and  it  heard — he  called, 
and  the  dead  came  forth  to  him  from  the  graves — he 
commanded  even  the  winds  and  sea,  and  they  obeyed 
him.     Whatever  view  we  take  of  Christ,  he  exhibits 
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the  same  character  of  essential  greatness  and  glorv.  In 
his  liumiliation  he  was  still  "God  manifest  in  the  flesh;" 
as  Mediator  he  has  all  power  for  the  salvation  of  his 
people;  and  as  Judge,  shall  have  authority  to  pass  the 
final  sentence  and  fix  the  doom  both  of  his  disciples 
and  his  enemies. 

Each  view  affords  some  new  display  of  his  power 
and  dignity.  Each  presents  him  to  us  as  deserving  of 
our  highest  confidence;  each  sh(>\vs  the  efficacy  and 
greatness  of  his  redemption.  He  is  thus  proclaimed  to 
be  the  Son  of  God,  infinite  in  dignity,  qualified  to  be 
our  Advocate,  as  having  power  to  prevail  with  the  Fa- 
tlier,  worthy  to  receive  from  man,  as  he  does  from  the 
blessed  spirits  above,  all  honour,  and  glory,  and  do- 
minion, and  majesty  forever! 

In  confiding  our  souls,  therefore,  to  Jesus  Christ,  we 
trust  in  One  who  is  almighty  and  all-sufficient  and  able 
to  save  to  the  uttermost  those  who  come  to  God  by 
him.  Fear  not,  therefore,  thou  penitent  sinner,  who 
art  justly  sensible  of  the  number  and  guilt  of  thy  sins; 
fear  not,  but  apply  in  faith  to  this  omnipotent  Saviour; 
and  with  all  humility,  and  yet  with  exulting  hojie  and 
joy,  say — "In  the  Lord  put  I  my  trust."  "In  the  Lord 
have  I  righteousness  and  strength."  "In  the  Lord 
shall"  I  "be  justified,  and  will  glory." 

O  blessed  security,  Avhich  is  thus  afforded  to  all  who, 
with  repentance  and  faith,  trust  in  the  Redeemer  of 
sinners!  The  sense  of  that  security  will  continually  en- 
large, as  the  knowledge  of  the  glorious  plan  of  salvation 
becomes  distinct,  and  as  the  power  and  dignity  of  the 
Redeemer  are  better  understood.  Hasten,  then,  ye 
penitent  sinners,  to  Him:  "under  the  shadow  of  his 
wings  make"  your  "refuge,  till  the  calamities"  of  life 
"be  overpast."  Behold,  he  waits  to  be  your  Saviour! 
And  having  been  both  ordained  and  accepted  by  the 
Father,  as  the  Atonement  for  sin,  he  offers  you  a  free 
and  cotnplete  salvation.  Oh,  perish  not  in  yom-  sins, 
while  this  Deliverer  stands  near,  and  is  able  and  ready 
to  communicate  life  and  salvation! 
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4.  And  ye  who  do  trust  in  Christ  for  salvation,  forget 
not  that  ill  all  things  he  is  to  have  the  pie-eminence. 
"For  it  hath  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all 
fulness  dwell."  It  is  not,  therefore,  enough  that  you 
rely  on  him  for  the  pardon  of  your  sins;  your  applica- 
tion to  him  must  be  for  every  blessing  of  which  your 
souls  stand  in  need.  Do  you  want  v^isdom,  strength,  or 
grace.^  He  "of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption." 
The  life  of  a  true  disciple  of  Christ  is  a  continual  ex- 
ercise of  faith  in  him;  or  rather,  it  is  he  who  lives  and 
works  in  the  believer.  "Christ  dwells"  in  "his  heart 
by  faith."  "1  am  crucified  with  Christ,"  he  exclaims 
with  the  Apostle:  [  am  in  myself  dead  and  powerless, 
like  the  body  of  Christ  when  hanging  lifeless  on  the 
cross:  "nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
in  me;  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  1 
live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me, 
and  gave  himself  for  me."  O  blessed  union  of  the  dis- 
ciples to  their  Divine  Master!  ^y  this  precious  faith 
they  become  one  with  him,  and  he  with  them:  they 
thus  dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  them. 

[This  union  is  abundantly  manifested  by  the  holy 
emblems  of  the  Lord's  death  which  are  now  set  be- 
fore you.  On  this  point  i  need  not  enlarge.  As  our 
bodies  are  strengthened  by  the  food  which  we  eat,  so 
are  our  souls  nourished  by  faith  in  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  given  for  us.  God  grant  that,  being  united 
to  him  by  a,  living  faith,  our  souls  may  indeed  be  re- 
freshed and  strengthened  by  our  participating  in  this 
most  holy  service!] 

Yet,  while  I  indulge  that  hope  on  behalf  of  each  of 
you,  my  brethren,  1  must  not  forget  that  there  are  many 
nominal  Christians,  who,  either  from  indifference  re- 
specting their  salvation  or  from  a  vain  confidence  in 
their  own  imperfect  righteousness,  do  not  address  them- 
selves to  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  have  no  communion 
with  him,  and  are  even  jealous  of  the  honour  rendered 
to  hina  by  others.     Let  such  reflect  that  they  are  sin- 
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ners;  and  that  if  their  sins  are  pardoned,  it  must  be  in 
the  way  which  God  has  appointed.  If  they  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Scriptures,  they  incur  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility; they  are  exposing  their  souls  to  eternal  and  in- 
evitable j)erdition,  unless  tiiat  volume  is  false  which 
others  most  assuredly  believe  to  be  a  Divine  revelation. 
But  if  they  profess  to  believe  in  the  word  of  God,  then 
there  is  a  strange  inconsistency  in  their  conduct.  What 
infatuation  has  possessed  you?  Do  not  these  Scriptures 
testify  of  Christ  as  the  only  hope  for  lost  sinners?  Do 
they  not  continually  set  him  forth  as  the  son  of  God; 
sent  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world?  Is  not  He  the  il- 
lustrious person  to  whom  all  the  Prophets  as  well  as 
Apostles  bear  witness,  that  there  is  salvation  in  no 
other;  that  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men  by  which  we  can  be  saved?  Shall  we,  then, 
at  once  believe  this  testimony,  and  neglect  Him  con- 
cerning whom  it  has  been  given?  Shall  we  cast  con- 
tempt upon  God's  appointment,  by  treating;  it  as  unim- 
portant or  unnecessary.  Let  us  not,  my  brethren,  incur 
this  danger  to  our  immortal  souls.  Christ  is  "the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life;  and  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  him." — God  grant  that  we  may  all  draw 
near  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  thus  attain 
grace  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  ev- 
erlasting! 


SERMON  X. 


ON    THE    RESURRECTION   OF   THE    BODY 

(PllEACHED     ON       EASTER-DAY.) 


Phil.  iii.  21. 

Who  shall  change  our  vile  hody^  that  it  may  he  fashion- 
ed like  unto  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the  work- 
ing whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto 
himself, 

THE  mind  is  naturally  desirous  of  inquiring  into  the 
ciianges  we  are  likely  to  undergo  in  the  different  stagt^s 
of  our  existence;  and,  indeed,  it  even  becomes  a  duty 
to  pursue  such  inquiries,  since  the  hope  of  those  chang- 
es is  held  out  to  us,  that  we  may  learn  to  submit  with 
cheerfulness  to  exertions  and  self-denial;  to  bear  the 
hardships  of  life  without  murmuring;  to  trample  under 
foot,  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and  to  fix  our  affec- 
tions on  things  above. 

On  this  day,  dedicated  to  the  remembrance  of  our 
blessed  Saviour's  resurrection  from  the  dead,  the 
pledge  and  earnest  of  our  own,  1  feel  justified,  there- 
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fore,  in  offering  to  your  consideration  a  few  reflections  on 
that  wondert'ul  change  vvliicli  will  take  place,  when  '-this 
corruptible*'  shall  have  "put  on  incorruption,  and  this 
mortal"  shall  have  "put  on  immortalirj."  On  entering 
into  such  an  incpiiry,  it  is  necessary  to  caution  ourselves 
against  indulging  the  vain  wanderings  of  a  fanciful  imag- 
ination, instead  of  adhering  to  the  written  decl  irations  of 
the  word  of  God,  the  only  source  from  which  any  knowl- 
edge, on  subjects  relating  to  the  eternal  world,  can  re- 
ally be  derived.  It  is  also  a  salutary  counsel,  that  in 
all  such  researches,  we  should  lift  up  our  hearts  to  the 
great  Fountain  of  Wisdom,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  beseeching  him  to  bless  our  feeble  efforts  to 
comprehend  his  goodness,  and  the  glories  of  the  king- 
dom which  he  has  prepared  for  them  that  love  liim. 
So  will  those  endeavours  promote  a  higher  love  to  his 
name,  and  a  more  fervent  desire  to  please  him  in  all 
holy  obedience. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  this  change  in  the  hu- 
man body,  in  the  successive  stages  of  its  existence,  we 
may  first  remark,  that  every  thing  in  this  fallen  world 
carries  within  itself  the  principle  of  its  own  dissolution. 
All  things  degenerate  and  perish  in  the  course  of  time. 
The  spreading  oak  loses  at  length  its  luxuriant  hon- 
ours: the  trunk  decays,  the  branches  wither,  and  it  ex- 
ists the  outline  only  of  its  former  greatness.  Such  al- 
so is  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  human  body.  Each 
succeeding  year  robs  it  of  some  beauty,  and  impresses 
upon  it  some  mark  of  mournful  decay.  The  strength 
fails,  the  health  sinks,  the  knees  totter,  the  spirits  flag, 
the  courage  droops,  the  fire  is  quenched,  the  vigour 
gone.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  power  of  God  is  continually  exerted  to  renovate 
his  material  creation.  He  recals  the  sun;  and  the 
world,  long  buried  in  the  grave  of  winter,  is  revived — 
and  spring,  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth,  fills  every 
heart  with  joy.  After  the  dreary  darkness  of  night,  he 
restores  to  us  the  light  of  morning,  to  rekindle  the 
painted  landscape;  and  the  gilded  scene  glitters  with 
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brightness,  and  all  nati^re  awakes  to  life  and  anima- 
tion. If  we  examine  the  animal  world,  we  may  have 
there  also  the  continual  operation  of  the  samerenovat- 
ino;  power.  We  see  the  almost  lifeless  egg  transform- 
ed into  a  creeping  insect,  and  endued  with  percep- 
tions and  faculties,  which,  after  a  short  season,  appear 
to  he  extinguished  by  death.  But  from  this  state  of 
seeminsf  annihilation  we  again  behold  it:  no  longer 
crawling  upon  the  ground,  but  soaring  in  the  air,  with 
increased  beauty  and  renovated  srength.  From  the 
analogies  of  nature  we  might,  therefore,  conclude  that 
if  God  revives  at  all  the  lit'eless  body  of  man,  a  glori- 
ous improvement  in  its  state  would  be  effected,  and 
his  Divine  agency  manifested  in  a  splendid  transforma- 
tion from  death  to  life,  from  weakness  to  power,  from 
dishonour  to  glory.  And  revelation  confirms  this  nat- 
ural anticipation.  "He  shall  change  our  vile  body," 
says  the  Apostle,  "that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto 
his  glorious  body."  What  expressions  are  these!  What 
sublime  views  do  they  open!  What  glory  do  they  re- 
veal! "Like  unto  his  glorious  body.  Like  to  the  glori- 
fied body  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  which  he  appears  to 
the  blessed  angels;  in  which  he  sits  exalted  on  the 
throne  of  Heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of  God!  This 
body,  when  St.  John  beheld  it,  was  bright  with  light, 
like  the  sun  shining  in  unclouded  splendour, — a  body 
worthy  of  the  person  and  the  place, — like  his  own  Di- 
vine nature,  incapable  of  suffering,  not  exposed  to  de- 
cay, clothed  with  effulgence,  so  that  even  heaven  itself 
is  illumined  by  its  splendour!  That  "city"  has  "no  need 
of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it:  for  the 
glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light 
thereof!" — Other  kings  and  potentates  anxiously  ap- 
propriate all  external  grandeur  to  mark  the  distinction 
between  their  subjects  and  themselves:  they  array  them- 
selves in  gorgeous  apparel  and  costly  magnificence,  and 
endeavour  to  awe  and  dazzle  the  rest  of  mankind  by 
outward  splendour:  but  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords,  high  in  that  essential  glory  which  no  exterior 
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ma{z;nificence  can  augment,  and  which  no  plainness  can 
diminish,  distinguishe'd  irom  i»is  snbjects  as  the    benefi- 
cent  Scarce  ot"  vvhatever  blcssinii;s    thev  possess,    re- 
joices to  communicate  to  them  ot"  all  that  adorns  him- 
self; grace  i'or  grace,   glory    for    glory,    bliss  for  bliss! 
*'Because  he  lives  they    shall    live    also;"  because    he 
reigns  they  reign  also!    He  rejoices  to  impart  iiis   own 
resemblance  to  them,  that  as  lie  is    glorious    they  may 
partake  of  his  glorv.     The  splendour  of  his    kmgdom 
consists  in  the  splendour  of  his    subjects,    and    in    the 
profusion  of  that  bounty   from   which   their  splendour 
is  derived.    Ihey  were  found  by  him  poor,  and  wretch- 
ed, and  weak,  and  defiled,  outcasts  from  the  dominion 
of  God,  with  his  curse  resting  upon  them.     But  when 
the  work  of  his  benevolence    is    completed,    he    shall 
present  them    unto   the   Father  as  a  'glorious  church, 
not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing:" — par- 
taking of  his  perfection,  res|jlendent  with  his  excellen- 
cies, and  arrayed  with  the  same  beauty   which   adorns 
and  exalts  the  Son  of  God.     Their  perfection   consti- 
tutes his  glory.     And  how  is   this  perfection    attained? 
It  is  by  rendering  them  conformable  to  his  own  image. 
He  dwelt  amongst  men  in  their  own  garb  of  tlesh,  that 
they  might  see  and  imitate  him.     He  was  humble  that 
they  might  lenrn  humility  from  him.     He    was  full  of 
tenderness,  that  they  might    be   filled   with    the    same 
compassion   and  disinterestedness.     He   was    elevated 
above  this  vain  and  sinful  world,  he  conversed  continu- 
ally with  Heaven,  and  sought  only  to  do  his    Father's 
will,  that  they  might  learn  from  him  to  die  to  the  world 
and  live  to  God.     He  forgave   all    injuries,   and    bore 
with  patience  all  sufferings,  that  they  might    learn    in 
like  manner  to  forgive  and  endure.     Thus  were  their 
motives  gradually  assimilated  to  his;  their   objects  to 
those  whi('h  he  pursued,  and  their  conduct  to  his  exam- 
ple.    But  in  many   the  conformity   did  not    terminate 
here:  they  gloried  in  being  conformed  even  to  his  suf- 
ferings, and  died  as  martyrs  for  his  sake.    Yet  the  most 
perfect  resemblance  which  his  disciples  could  attain  in 
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this  state  of  bcinp:  was  incomplete.  Though  tlie 
principles  vvliich  he  instilled  into  them  A\ere  identified 
with  those  iVom  which  he  acted,  iheie  still  remain<'d 
an  infinite  distance  between  the  disciples  and  tiseir 
Lord.  The  mighty  "\a  orkino;  wlineby  he  is  able  t(«  sub- 
due all  things  unto  himself,"  could  not  lully  operate  in 
this  scene  of  humiliation.  They  had  seen  their  suffer- 
ing Master,  btit  thc^y  were  yet  to  behold  their  trium- 
phant Lord;  they  liad  viewed  him  hitherto  as  JMan, 
they  were  now  to  behold  him  as  God:  they  had  been 
partakers  with  him  in  his  humiliation,  they  were  now 
to  triumph  with  him  in  his  exaltation.  And,  as  be^forc 
they  uere  changed  into  his  image,  even  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord;  so  now  beholding  his  image,  they  are  made 
like  unto  him  in  his  gh  rv.  Thev  are  to  be  like  him,  for 
"they  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  By  beholding  his  glory, 
glory  is  reflected  upon  them;  by  viewing  his  perfections, 
those  perfections  are  insensibly  comn)unicated  to  them. 
They  gaze  and  admire  till  they  discover  in  themselves 
the  glorious  likeness  of  what  they  adore  in  him.  "Such 
honour  have  all  his  saints." 

And  here  let  us  pause,  my  brethren,  to  contemplate 
the  ainazing  extent  of  this  change.  The  bodv  had 
been  laid  in  the  grave,  the  victim  of  the  curse,  the  pris- 
oner of  death,  the  prey  of  worms,  its  vanity  departed, 
its  glory  extinguished!  All  was  dismal  solitude  and 
hopeless  despair;  when  lo!  at  the  Saviour's  voice, 
uhich  even  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  called  Lazarus  from 
the  tomb,  they  spring  up  to  new  life,  they  burst  the 
bars  of  the  grave,  they  awake  with  every  faculty  re- 
newed, exalted,  perfected:  they  see  their  Lord,  and 
wear  his  image.  What  ])ower  less  than  Divine  could 
effect  this?  But  the  power  of  Jesus  is  Di\ine.  His  Di- 
vine energy  subdueth  all  things  to  himself;  and  to  Di- 
vine Power  rmthing  is  difficult,  nothing  is  great,  noth- 
ing is  impossible.  "In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  ol 
an  eye,"  they  awake  and  are  changed.  Let  us  not. 
then,  my  brethren,  shudder  to  be.'  laid  in  the  dark  man- 
sions of  the  tomb:  let  us  cheerfully  submit  to  the  disso 
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lution  of  our  frame,  the  pangs  of  dyino:,  the  loss  of  our 
senses,  and  the.  temporary  separation  of  the  body  and 
the  soul.  Faith  will  dispose  us  to  regard  these  descend- 
ing steps  of  humiliation,  as  steps  in  our  projjress  to 
glory.  Let  our  thoughts  be  wholly  fixed  on  the  infi- 
nite power  and  the  boundless  goodness  of  Christ,  and 
upon  the  glory  to  which  we  shall  ere  long  awake.  Oh, 
beloved  Saviour,  how  are  we  indebted  to  thee!  How 
does  thy  name  disarm  death  of  its  sting,  and  the  grave 
of  its  horror!  How  are  we  indebted  to  thy  goodness  for 
all  we  have  or  hope  for!  In  thee  we  place  our  whole 
trust  and  confidence:  and  who  wotdd  not  joyfully  re- 
sign himself  to  death,  knowing  that  it  is  the  appointed 
means  of  beholding  thee  face  to  face,  and  participating 
in  thy  glory? 

The  particulars  in  which  this  great  change  consists 
are  thus  described  in  Scripture:  this  corruptible,  puts  on 
incorruption;  this  mortal  puts  on  immortality;  this  nat- 
ural body  becomes  a  spiritual  body;  and  the  body  of 
sin  is  renewed  in  riirJiteousness. 

1.  This  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption. — I 
would  not  presume  to  depreciate  the  body  which  God 
has  created.  It  is  a  fabric  contrived  with  consummate 
skill,  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed. 
But  it  was  not  intended  to  be  perfect;  and  after  the 
Fall  it  was  doomed  to  corruption  and  death,  as  thejust 
consequence  of  its  condemnation.  I  would  speak  with 
reverence  of  every  work  of  God,  and  particularly  of 
this  which  so  much  illustrates  his  power  and  wisdom. 
Yet,  after  all,  it  is  a  corrupt  body,  it  is  a  "vile  body;" 
or,  as  the  original  expresses  it,  a  body  of  humiliation; 
and  carries  within  it  the  seeds  of  decay.  It  becomes 
the  receptacle  of  disease.  By  its  very  construction  it 
tends  to  dissolution.  It  is  soon  disordered,  and  affects 
by  sympathy  the  mind  which  is  the  partner  of  its  bur- 
dens. At  length  it  falls  a  victim  to  its  inherent  corrup- 
tion. Disease  exhausts  its  power,  and  it  sinks  into  the 
grave.  But  the  renewed  body  shall  be  incorruptible; — 
there  shall  be  found  no  seeds  of  decay — no  gross  corpo- 
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real  particles:  no  liability  to  disease,  and  no  tendency  to 
dissolution.  It  shall  he  contrived  by  the  power  of  God 
to  endure  unconsumed  by  the  ravages  of  time,  unex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  independent  ehher  of  medicine  or 
rest:  like  the  soul,  its  glorious  companion,  iti  will  bloom 
in  perpetual  youth  and  flourish  in  imperishable  vigour. 
To  the  power  of  God  nothing  is  impossible.  He  can 
create  an  incorruptible  body,  possessing  in  itself  the 
principle  of  its  own  renewal  and  increasing  perfection, 
with  the  same  ease  that  he  can  create  a  perishable  frame 
tending  to  its  own  gradual  and  rapid  decay. 

2.  in  like  manner  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortal- 
itij. — An  irreversible  sentence  has  doomed  this  body  to 
death.  The  execution  of  this  sentence  mav  for  a  little 
while  be  suspended,  by  vigilance,  care,  or  the  art  of 
medicine;  but  at  length,  all  science  and  attention  fails, 
all  struggles  are  useless,  and  the  grand  destroyer  takes 
possession  of  his  victim.  Then  every  earthly  hope  and 
interest  is  extinct.  Death  arrests  all  improvement,  it 
checks  our  progress  towards  perfection,  it  dissolves  the 
most  tender  alliances,  and  breaks  up  all  the  plans  of 
life.  To  be  perfect,  therefore,  we  must  be  immortal — 
and  in  the  life  to  come  that  immortality  will  be  given 
us.  There  we  have  not  to  dread  a  violent  termination 
to  good  and  great  designs — a  sudden  extinction  of 
knowledge  acquired  and  digested  with  anxiety  and  la- 
bour. We  may  then  anticipate  ages  after  ages  rolling  on 
in  endless  succession.  We  may  conceive  designs,  not 
such  as  the  scanty  limits  of  a  life  which  is  but  a  span  will 
allow,  but  plans  commensurate  to  boundless  existence 
and  endless  ages.  Every  thing  will  be  grand,  because 
every  thing  will  be  eternal,  and  partake  of  the  grandeur 
of  eternity.  An  immortal  life  consumed  in  holy  de- 
signs affords  scope  for  all  that  is  great  and  sublime; 
for  infinite  enlargement  and  perfection,  for  boundless 
good,  and  immeasurable  glory. 

3.  But,  thirdly,  this  body  must  undergo  an  entire 
change. — It  is  now  natural,  or  material;  it  must  be- 
come spiritual     A  natural  body  is  gross,   dependent 
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upon  matter  for  its  subsistence,  needing;  continual  sup- 
plies of  material  food;  seeing;,  and  heariiiii;,  and  speaking, 
and  perceiviuix  tlirou2;h  the  mediuni  of  corporeal  sub- 
stances; and  even  thinking,  desiring,  hoping,  and  fear- 
m^  bv  the  ao;f'ney  of  perishable  matter.  But  flesh 
and  blood  are  too  ijross,  too  earthly  to  find  entrance 
into  that  kinijdoni  where  every  thing  is  pure,  perfect, 
and  imperishable.  Hence,  a  spiritual  body  will  be 
prepared  by  the  power  of  God  suited  to  a  spiritual 
world.  It  will  see,  but  not  by  rays  of  light  received 
into  a  maferial  eye:  it  will  think  and  feel,  but  not  by 
material  orijans.  Instant  communication,  rapid  con- 
ception, uninterrupted  intercourse  will  be  required  and 
enjoyed.  The  spiritual  bodv  will  be  all  sense,  all  feel- 
ins: — space  and  time,  distance  an<l  absence,  will  then  in- 
terrupt no  more  the  communion  of  saints.  Their  pleas- 
ures will  be  purely  spiritual,  adapted  to  a  spiritual 
kingdom;  to  that  kingdom  where  all  is  intellectual,  and 
Avhere  no  objects  of  sense  debase  or  distract  the  mind. 

4.  But  great  as  are  these  perfections,  they  wouhl  all 
be  perverted,  or  become  useless,  were  there  not  still  a 
farther  change:  the  body  of  sin  shall  be  clothed  in  righ- 
teousness. 

Righteousness  is  the  just  and  right  constitution  of 
the  mind,  pursuing  things  excellent  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  thev  are  so,  and  conforming  itself  to 
the  ima2;e  of  the  holy  God.  Now,  sense  is  the  grand 
inlet  to  temptation — the  medium  of  what  is  vile  and 
corrupt.  The  judgment  here  often  approves  what  the 
will,  disordered  bv  sense,  doi^s  not  choose.  And  this 
vile  bodv  has  been  so  long  tainted  bv  sin,  and  has  so 
participated  in  the  corruption  of  the  fallen  soul,  that 
we  need  a  holy  and  spiritual  body — a  body  renewed  in 
riijhteousness  afrer  the  ima^e  of  him  who  created  it. 
We  shall  awake  then  with  this  new  bodv,  perfect  in 
riijhteousness;  without  a  desire  which  is  not  excellent, 
without  a  feelins:  which  is  not  pure.  The  nrill, 
then,  will  be  the  insep  rahle  companion  of  the  judge- 
ment; choosing  and    loving    what   the  judgment  ap- 
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proves.  The  jwli^mfnt  will  be  enli^l^htened  and  cor- 
rect; discoverinjj  vvirli  unerring  certainty  what  is  riijht 
and  lioiy.  The  imnsrination,  purified  from  all  disorder 
and  extravagance,  will  c()nd)ine  its  enclianfiiig  power 
Avith  the  judgment  to  display  every  thing  good  in  its 
trne  and  brilliant  colours.  The  memory,  faithful  \o  its 
trust  and  to  its  God,  will  receive  no  impressions  which 
arecoriupr,  and  retain  tor  e\er  all  that  are  excellent. 
The  sancfitied  'iffeclioa.'i  will  be  fixed  only  on  what  is 
pure:  we  shall  love  with  an  intense  ardour  whateviM*  is 
the  object  of  Divine  approbation:  we  ^liail  rejoice  with 
a  jov  as  pure  as  that  of  angels,  in  e\ery  thing  that  is 
holv.  livery  aifcction.  every  facidty  of  the  soul  will 
liarnionize  wiili  the  will  of  tlie  Saviour;  every  power 
be  consecrated  to  his  service;  ''\\  here  he  is,  there  we 
shall  be  also;"  we  shall  dwell  in  his  presence,  and  con- 
tinuallv  coiuuiunicate  with  him.  and.  beholding  his 
glory,  shall  be  transformed  into  his  image.  But  the 
mind  is  lost  in  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  grandeur 
and  completeness  of  the  change.  Hitherto,  we  have 
seen  nothinij;  complete.  Here  the  very  best  things  are 
imperfect;  there  the  very  lowest  are  perfect.  But  I 
dare  not  proceed:  "Eve  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  things 
which  fiod  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him." 

Such  hajjpiness,  such  slory,  mv  brethren,  do  we  owe 
to  the  Saviour  w  ho  died  for  us  and  rose  ajiain.  Such 
was  the  jov  he  had  in  view,  when  he  "endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame."  Oh,  w  hat  heart  can  con- 
ceive the  extent  of  our  obligations  to  him!  Would  to 
God  that  I  coidd  say,  that  all  acknow  ledoed  and  felt 
this  obligation;  but  many,  alas!  think  lijihtly  of  his 
blessed  work,  of  his  sufferings,  and  of  the  glorious  king- 
dom w  hich  that  work  and  those  sufferinsjs  have  pro- 
cured for  us.  They  neglect  him,  and  therefore  can 
have  no  share  in  his  great  salvation.  Oh!  dreadful  infat- 
uation, that  blessings  so  infinite,  so  permanent,  purchas- 
ed bv  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  should 
be  all  forfeited  because  we  do  not  desire  or  seek  them. 

YoL.  II.  35 
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Mv  brethren,  let  not  tins  I'ollv  he  youis.  Oh!  set  be-* 
fori"  yourselves  the  iinine;isur.il»h^  joy  ,  the  j^l  rirnts  lite, 
wiiici)  I  h'rive  biHMi  let  hi v  en(U'.ivoiirin^;  to  descrihe. 
liiipress  upon  vour  minds  the  important  reflection,  that 
this  u;i'e:U  elianije  must  be  bc^^mi  here,  lo  be  jjerfected 
above.  Here  are  to  be  toiind  all  the  elements  of  the 
happiness,  the  jrlory,  the  holiness  of  heaven:  here  is 
beii;tin  that  coiiformity  to  Christ,  in  which  the  very  es- 
sen(te  of  the  chaniic  consists.  As  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  insect,  the  win;^s,  the  limbs,  the  organs,  al- 
ready folded  np  and  existinji  in  embryo,  require  only  to 
be  expanded  and  displayed;  so  all  that  the  glorified 
spirit  enjoys  is  possessed  here,  tliouch  in  a  lower  mea- 
sure by  the  real  Christian.  He  requires  only  to  be  de- 
livered from  what  is  gross  and  corporeal,  in  order  that  his 
spiritual  ijraces  may  be  fully  expanded  and  brought 
into  action.  He  enjoys,  even  here,  that  faint  resem- 
blance to  Christ  crucified,  which  is  the  fomidation  of 
all  the  rest:  the  faith,  and  love,  the  spiritual  joy  and 
hope,  the  taste  for  what  is  excellent,  the  desire  of  what 
is  pure,  are  all  found,  thouirh  in  an  imperfect  degree,  even 
in  this  world.  liCt  these  throuah  the  power  of  Christ 
their  Author,  bo  developed  and  expanded,  and  the  man 
becomes  an  anijel.  The  union  to  Christ,  begun  here, 
when  perfected  above,  completes  the  work,  and  the 
saint  is  fitted  for  the  society  of  heaven.  O,  then,  my 
brethren,  of  w  hat  infinite  importance  is  it  that  we 
now  1  diour  after  that  sacied  image;  that  we  cleave  to 
Christ,  that  we  become  partakers  of  his  grace,  that  we 
be  united  to  him  by  a  living  faith!  Let  this  cheer  you 
that  aredi^vout  servants  of  Christ,  amidst  the  difficulties 
ofyom-  pilgriu)aj:e;  remember  that  you  are  sowing  the 
seed  of  an  eternal  harvest,  that  you  are  becoming  in- 
corporated with  him  who  is  the  Life  and  the  Truth, 
and  that  you  will  one  day  reign  with  him  in  his  ever- 
iastinii  kiuiidom. 

And  let  me  not  conclude  this  discourse,  without  call- 
in":  upon  you  afresh  to  offer  up  your  gratitude  and  ado- 
ration to  that  Saviour  to  wiiose  resurrection  we  owe  so 
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much.  "Because  he  lives,  we  shall  live  also;"  because 
he  rose  from  the  dead,  we  shall  ri'^e  also.  He  is  the 
source  oi "all  life,  and  hope,  and  joy.  Well  may  the 
praise  due  to  him  be  eternal,  since  the  obliijations  are 
infi.iite.  Let  our  eve  and  our  heart,  then,  be  ever  di- 
rected to  him;  and  let  us  here  beoin  that  continua'  as- 
cription of  praise  which  is  the  ^rand,  the  most  de- 
li^iitful  employment  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect. 


SERMON  XI. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  PRIVILEGES. 


1.  Cor.  iii.  21—25. 

AU  thing  fi  are  your  a:  whether  Paul,  or  ApoJlos^  or  Ce- 
phas^ or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present^ 
or  things  to  come:  all  are  yours:  atid  ye  are  Chrisl'Sy 
and  Christ  is  God''s. 

IT  is  useful  as  well  as  curions  to  observe,  under  what 
different  aspeets  the  world  and  tlie  eircunistanees  of 
the  present  life  are  surveyed  hy  different  persons.  The 
politiean  considers  the  world  as  the  seene  of  political 
changes:  he  contemplates  the  laws  of  ci\il  society,  the 
state  of  parties,  the  resources  and  power  of  princes, 
and  the  stability  or  decline  of  governments.  The  sol- 
dier regards  it  as  the  field  of  war:  he  estimates  the 
powers  of  annoyance  or  njeans  of  defence  which  a 
country  possesses.  Men  are,  in  his  sight,  mere  instru- 
ments to  l)(^  used  in  the  struoijile  for  ghny:  renown  ia 
arms  is  life  in  his  estimation,  and  to  die  in  the  field  is 
to  slee[)  in  the  bed  of  honour.  The  man  of  husiness 
considers  the  world  as  the  place  for  the  acquisition  of 
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wealth:  he  calculates  tho  opportunities  it  ofters  for 
commercial  cntcrprize,  values  time  uitii  relcrence  to 
the  returns  of  his  capital  and  the;  projrress  of  his  spec- 
ulations, and  confounds  life  itself  with  the  means  of 
providiuii;  what  is  nceessarv  for  its  support.  The  gay 
and  dissolute  estimate  life  by  its  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments: ihc  world  is  the  theatre  of  enjoyment,  and  time 
is  measured  by  the  round  ot"  diversions  it  enables  them 
to  pursue.  The  unhappy  man,  on  the  other  hand,  sees 
in  the  world  nothing  but  sorrow  and  calamity:  life 
with  him  is  the  cap  icity  for  sufl(rin<i.  and  time  is 
the  measure  of  grief.  He  looks  forward  to  death  as 
the  termination  at  least  of  present  sorrows,  whatevei* 
be  the  fate  of  man  hereafter. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  men  in  general 
do  not  form  such  estimates  of  life  as  1  have  here  stated, 
pur(>ly  and  abstractedly;  for  their  views  as  their  dispo- 
sitions, are  generally  mixed  and  coujpounded.  Thus 
the  man  of  business,  when  unsuccessful  in  his  pursuits, 
will  combine  with  his  habitual  views  of  life  as  the 
scene  of  gain,  a  melancholy  persuasion  that  it  is  the 
scene  of  disappointment  also,  and  will  thus  too  often 
cherish  that  worldly  sorrow  which  terminates  in  des- 
pair and  death. 

I  need  not  remark  to  yon,  my  brethren,  that  each  of 
the  estimates  of  life  which  I  have  noticed,  is  essentially 
erroneous.  The  word  of  God  affords  the  only  criteri- 
on by  which  we  can  form  a  just  judgment  of  the  world. 
For  as  God  alone  can  take  a  general  survey  of  the 
whole  extent  of  human  affairs,  he  only  is  exen)pt  from 
those  errors  into  which  we  are  continually  betrayed 
by  our  partial  views  and  our  very  imperfect  compre- 
hension of  the  little  we  are  permitted  to  see.  In  each 
of  the  cases  to  which  1  have  referred,  the  influence  of 
this  source  of  error  may  be  distinctly  perceived.  But 
■^'hen  we  derive  from  the  Scriptures  our  judgment  of 
this  life,  we  are  taught  to  enlarge  our  views,  to  consider 
the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  God,  and  which  the 
present  life  bears  to  our  future  and  eternal   existencec 
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The  Bible  directs  lis  To  take  into  consideration  the 
fallen  state  of  man,  the  designs  of  God  towards  him, 
the  means  used  by  the  Redeemer  for  his  restoration, 
and  the  fnial  glory  and  ha})|)iness  for  which  he  is  now 
in  a  state  of  preparation.  It  thus  gives  to  the  world, 
and  to  life  and  death,  a  new  aspect;  and  places  their 
nature,  their  character,  and  their  importance,  upon  a 
ground  entirely  different  irom  every  other. 

Instructed,  therefore,  l)y  the  light  of  Scripture,  the 
Christian  looks  upon  himself  and  all  his  fellow  mor- 
tals as  fallen  beiniis  living  in  a  world  which  lies  under 
a  heavy  curse,  and  which,  compared  with  its  former 
})erfect  form,  may  justly  be  styled  a  state  of  ruin — a 
state  in  which  th(Mefore  there  is  neccvssarily  found 
confusion,  misery,  and  dissappointment,  and  in  which 
evil  in  all  its  various  shapes  is  continually  producing 
death  as  the  natural  terniination  of  a  short  and  painful 
existence.  He  considers  the  moral  ruin  of  the  soul  as 
still  more  lamentable  in  its  nature  and  consequences 
than  that  of  the  external  state  of  things;  he  beholds 
the  understanding  disordered,  the  judgment  perverted, 
the  affections  degraded,  the  henrt  hardened,  the  con- 
science stupified,  the  image  (  f  God  lost,  the  soul  a 
miserable  captive  to  sin  and  Satan.  But  bv  the  same 
Divine  light  the  Christian  discovers  that  God,  in  his 
great  mercy,  has  not  left  his  creatures  in  this  forlorn 
state;  that  he  has  formed  and  sent  his  Son  into  the 
world  to  execute  a  plan  for  their  complete  restoration 
to  happiness  and  eternal  glorv;  that  God  who  cannot 
lie  has  given  the  promise  of  salvation  to  those  who  be- 
lieve in  this  great  Redeemer,  that  being  thus  recon- 
ciled to  God  through  the  blood  of  his  Son,  he  regards 
them  as  his  children,  and  will  defend  and  protect  them 
from  every  danger.  The  Christian  istherelore  taught, 
though  he  must  still  live  in  the  world  as  in  an  enemy's 
country,  and  still  be  subject  to  many  perils  and  great 
difficidties,  yet  that  God  w  ill  cause  all  things  to  work 
together  for  his  good,  turning  even  his  sorrows  into 
blessings,  till  he  and  all  the  redeemed  people   of  God 
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shcJJ!  at  lon^th  be  maHe  more  thrui  conquerors  over  ev- 
ery evil,  an<l  enter  inro  the  long-desired  possession  of 
eternal  rest  iuh]  j»l()ry. 

Everv  Christian,  therefore,  views  the  present  world 
not  merelv  as  it  is  in  itself,  hut  as  it  is  coniKM-fed  with 
this  great  plan  of  salvation  in  Je^lls  Christ.  It  is  the 
error  of  other  men  in  foriniii'i:  their  estimate  of  life,  to 
confine  their  thoui^hts  to  what  thev  observ(Mn  the  pres- 
ent state  of  existence:  it  is  the  wisdom  of  a  Christian 
to  extend  his  view,  and  to  consider  life  in  connexion 
Avith  that  s'f^'io"^  salvation  which  appears,  in  his  eves, 
the  one  an<l  o:reat  concern  to  u  hich  everv  tliiu«"  else 
should  be  made  subservient.  The  world  in  itself  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  never-endin'j:  chanii:es  and  revolutions, 
of  fends  and  bloodshed,  at  which  the  heart  sickens; 
of  insatiable  desires  and  unwearied  strug2;lt's  for  wealth; 
of  follies  ever  varvin^;,  and  en<iless  vanities  still  renevv- 
inii;;  of  miseries  and  sorrov\  s,  disappointments  and  an- 
guish, following  the  steps  of  man  as  his  insepara- 
ble attendants.  But  in  what  light  does  it  ap|)ear  as 
connected  with  the  salvation  of  the  sotd?  Its  aspect  is 
totally  chan'jed;  it  becomes  a  school  of  discipline  in 
which  God  places  the  heirs  of  salvation  for  their  im- 
provement and  ijrowth  in  grace;  in  which  their  evil 
passions  are  corrected,  and  the  low  and  sordid  desires 
of  their  nature  are  exch  inged  for  pure  and  noble  prin- 
ciples; where  the  troubles  of  the  world  are  sanctified, 
and  converted  into  trials  of  their  proficiency  and  means 
for  their  further  progress.  It  becomes  a  theatre  of 
instrtiction,  in  which  are  continuallv  exhibited  striking 
examples  of  the  truth  and  excellency  of  God's  pre- 
cepts, the  vanitv  of  earthly  pursuits,  and  the  folly  and 
evil  of  sin. — It  becomes  a  scene  for  the  displav  of  the 
bounty  and  goodness  of  God  lo  thos^^  whom  Christ  has 
received  as  his  disciples.  Vor  them  all  the  various 
means  of  religious  improvement  are  provided;  to  them 
support  is  given  under  every  trial;  to  them  innume- 
rable promises  of  Divine  help  are  afforded;  the 
Spirit  is  imparted  from  above  for  them;  in  their    be- 
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half  the  Soji  intercedes  in  the  court  of  Heaven,  and 
death  itself  is  but  a  friendly  messeof^er  to  convey  their 
sodLsto  everlasting  glory. 

Such  was  the  view  of  life  which  the  Apostle  enter- 
tained, when  he  reminded  the  believing  Corinthians  of 
the  privileges  they  enjoyed.  "-All  things  are  yours;" 
for  your  use,  your  benefit,  or  your  improvement; 
"whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or 
life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  conie: 
all  ar(^  yours, and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's." 

To  elucidate  these  words  f(jrther,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  examine  more  in  detail  the  particulars  of 
which  they  consist;  but  1  must  fnst  premise,  that,  in 
order  to  form  a  right  judgtnent  in  spiritual  things,  the 
mind  itself  niust  be  spiritual.  It',  in  your  estimate  of 
good  and  evil,  you  adopt  the  opinions  of  the  world, 
and  those  views  which  are  indeed  natural  to  all  men, 
your  judgment  will  infallibly  be  wrong:  you  will  "call 
evil  good,  and  good  evil;  and  put  light  for  darkness,  and 
darkness  for  light;  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter." 
If  you  would  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  Apos- 
tle's lanixuaae,  vou  must  therefore  entirelv  lav  aside  all 
worldly  ideas,  all  the  views  of  ambition,  of  policy,  of  av- 
arice, of  pride:  you  must  abstract  yourself  from  the  world 
and  the  corrupt  passionsof  man.  You  must  esteem  the  fa- 
vour and  approbation  of  Cod  rhe  only  real  good;  the 
progress  of  the  soul  in  holiness,  and  conformity  to  his 
image,  the  only  tru(^  advancement;  the  eternal  inheri- 
tance above,  the  oidy  real  possession;  and  the  lile  to 
come,  which  will  endure  through  millions  of  aj^es,  when 
this  vain  world  and  all  its  empty  scenes  will  have  long 
been  forgotten,  as  the  oidy  existence  u  hich  deserves  the 
name  of  life.  The  body  must  be  uniformly  consider- 
ed but  as  the  tem|)orary  abode  of  the  soul:  eternity 
must  be  preferr(>d  to  time,  and  things  spiritual  to  things 
temj)oral.  That,  and  that  alone,  nuist  be  esteemed 
really  good,  which  promotes  our  growth  in  grace  and  the 
salvation  of  the  soul.  In  a  word,  everything  must  be  re- 
garded as  it  is  subservient  to  our  eternal  interests,  and 
Vol.    11.  3G 
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the  only  value  of  life  itsc  liiDUst  be  placed  in  its  subser- 
viency to  this  end.  When  \onr  views  are  thus  purified, 
when,  accordinii  to  the  lan;Lj;iiafi;e  of  iScripture,  the  Gos- 
])el  is  the  pearl  of  ^leat  price  in  your  esteen),  and  you 
prefer  Christ  to  lather,  mother,  brother,  sister,  house 
or  land;  when,  for  his  sake,  you  see  it  most  reasona- 
ble to  mnk<^  everv  sacrifice,  to  pluck  out  the  ri^ht  eye 
or  cut  off  the  riu:ht  hand;  thi'n  only  are  you  prepared  to 
feel  the  force  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning,  and  to  enter 
into  the  views  which  animated  his  mind  in  deliverins: 
it. 

Then  you  will  see,  that  if  yon  are  Christ's,  ''•all  things'^ 
are  yours.  You  will  behold  such  a  rich  display  of  the 
Divine  goodness  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel; 
such  a  provision  for  all  your  spiritual  wants;  such  a 
sidjserviencv  of  the  order  and  administration  of  this 
world  to  the  interests  of  your  souls,  that  you  will  clear- 
ly perceive  that  the  same  beneficent  Mind  which  has 
prepared  heaven  for  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  has  also 
ordered  and  disposed  this  world  for  the  use  and  advan- 
tage of  his  redeemed  people,  and  with  a  view  to  their 
final  and  perfect  hapj/niess  above,  has  given  them  the 
real  use,  and  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  all  things  even 
here. 

Then,  also,  will  you  discover  that  the  ministers  of 
religion  are  3ours,  '•'"ivhether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Ce- 
phas.''' Their  office  was  ordained  by  God  for  your  im- 
provement in  spiritual  know  ledge  and  grace.  An  aw- 
ful responsibility  lies  upon  them;  for  they  are  to  an- 
sv*'er  in  a  certain  sense  for  vour  souls.  They  are  warn- 
ed and  exhorted,  therefore,  by  every  alarming  and  af- 
fecting consideration,  to  declare  to  you  the  whole 
counsel  of  God;  to  set  before  you  life  and  death;  to 
exiiibit  the  light  of  truth,  and  to  admonish  the  sinner 
of  his  evil  ways.  For  your  sake  were  given  the  va- 
rious talents  and  capacities  they  possess,  the  miraculous 
powers  of  Cephas,  the  eloquence  of  A  polios,  the  zeal 
and  love  of  Paul:  to  your  advantage  their  studies  are 
directed,    and    their    labours   and    prayers    employed. 
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Tliougli  in  one  sense  the  ambassadors  of  God,  tliej 
are  in  anollier  but  servants  to  yon,  atteniiini;;  conrinii- 
allv  upon  tins  very  thinj^,  and  living  for  yonr  iiriprove- 
nicnt. 

Hence  we  may  learn  tlie  follv  of  ranfjini^  ourselves 
in  parties  under  the  standard  of  men,  as  if  thej,  instead 
of  Christ,  were  our  leaders.  When  one  sailh,  "1  am  of 
Paul,''  and  another, ''I  of  Apoilos,"  how  low  and  de- 
ij;nided  an  idea  has  each  of  his  true  state  and  privileges? 
Who,  then,  is  Paul,  or  who  is  Apoilos,  but  ministers 
sent  by  the  great  Lord  and  Head  of  the  (diurch,  to 
feed  the  flo(  li  which  he  has  purchaseil  with  bis  own 
blood?  Learn  to  consider  yourselves  as  the  flock  of 
C^iuist  oidy.  Call  no  man  on  earth  master,  for  your 
Master  is  above,  reigning  in  the  courts  of  heaven;  and 
this  is  your  glory,  that  you  are  called  by  bis  Name,  and 
not  by  the  name  of  any  frail  mortal.  Yet  how  has 
the  Christian  world  been  divided,  and  its  peace  de- 
stroyed, by  the  adoption  of  the  names  and  tenets  of  par- 
ticular ministers,  as  the  badges  of  different  |)arties  in 
the  Church:  i  am  of  Calvin,  and  I  of  Arminius,  and  I 
of  Luther.  Would  to  God  that  it  had  been  always 
remembered  that  Christians  are  of  Christ  alone;  and 
that  all  ministers  are  weak  and  fallible  men,  w  hose 
o.^ice  is  ordy  to  direct  the  nunds  of  men  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  Gospel, 

But  as  ministers  are  yours,  so  also  are  "the  world, 
and  life,  and  things  present." — Yours  is  the  world.  It 
is  intend(!d  for  your  use,  it  is  adorned  for  your  enjoy- 
ment. The  world  was  never  formed  to  gratiiy  the 
purposes  of  ambition;  that  warriors  might  parcel  if  out 
to  raise  themselves  a  name,  and  mark  out  its  bounda- 
ries by  the  blood  of  its  iidiabitants.  It  was  not  created 
to  satiate  the  lust  of  wealth,  to  minister  to  pride,  to  grat- 
ify a  sordid  avarice  and  selfish  joy.  It  was  not  de- 
signed liy  its  great  Author  to  be  a  scene  of  dissipation 
and  uidiallowed  pleasure,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
an  al)ode  of  woe  and  wretchedness.  The  world  is 
abused  Avnenever  it  is  used   for    these   purposes.     But 
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yours  is  the  world,  who  ust^  it  for  those  ends  for  which 
its  irraeious  Creator  lormed  it;  who  survey  its  deli"iit- 
ful  scenery,  its  mountains,  its  valleys,  its  rivers,  and 
i'eel  that  they  are  yonrs,  because  they  were  made  by 
jiini  who  is  your  Fath(  r.  The  world  is  yours,  who 
receive  the  bounty  of  IJeaven  with  a  thanklul  heart, 
and  eaij)Ioy  it  as  God  has  inteudetl,  to  your  own  law- 
ful advantage  and  the  i^ood  of  others.  The  world 
is  yours,  to  enjoy  it  with  moderation  thankful  for  the 
conveniences  it  affords  you  while  a  pilgrim  and  a  stran- 
ger in  if,  in  your  way  to  a  better  and  heavenly  coun- 
try. The  world  is  yours,  who  (Msjoy  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  all  your  possessions,  and  occupations  in  it, 
and  possess  in  \our  souls  the  peace  of  God  which 
])asseth  all  undt^rslandin;!^.  That  peai-e  w  ill  jL^ild  e\ery 
gloomy  scene,  aiid  enable  you  to  submit  to  the  trials 
of  the  world  with  resi<iu:uion;  knowini:!;  '-that  all  things 
shall  work,  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God," 
and  that  ''these  light  afflictions,  w  hich  are  but  for  a 
moment,  work  for  us  a  far  more  enduring  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory." 

Life  is  yours  also. — You  have  the  true  enjoyment  of 
it,  who  considcT  it  but  as  a  short  interval  allotted  to 
you  for  the  |)urpose  of  working  out  your  salvation. 
You  are  well  aware  that  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  things  he  possesses,  but  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  pres- 
ence. To  live  is,  in  your  estimation  to  discharge  con- 
scientiously the  duties  of  your  station;  to  watch  dili- 
gently over  the  state  of  your  minds;  to  mortify  and  sub- 
due every  evil  temper  and  corrupt  passion;  to  employ 
your  time,  your  influence,  and  your  talents  in  promot- 
ing the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  your  fellow^ 
creatures:  to  maintain  communion  in  your  soul  with 
tiie  Fath(M',  the  Son,  and  the  Sj)irit;  to  advance  daily  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  be  in  some  measure 
better  prepared  to  participate  in  the  employments  of 
the  blessed  spirits  above.  'I'his  is  life;  for  this  is  the 
true  enjoyment  of  it.     We  who  considers  life    in    this 
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view,  and  employs  it  thus,  will  enjoy  n  true  pear.e  of 
soul,  l)ecaiise  his  existence  will  he  eiiiploypd  to  the  no- 
blest pin-poses — the  most  nsefnlly  to  others  and  the 
most  advantageously  to  himself,. because  he  will  live  in 
the  way  which  the  Lord  of  life  has  prescribed  to  his 
creatures. 

Tilings  present — that  is,  all  the  occurrences  yoii 
meet  with  in  the  world,  all  the  several  events  in  life 
— ;«re  yours.  Many  of  them  may,  indeed,  upon  a 
hasty  glance,  appear  disastrous;  and  you  may  adopt 
the  language  of  the  patriarch,  "All  these  things  are 
ag;iinst  me."  "How,"  you  exclaim,  "can  the  injurious 
reports  of  calumny,  the  aggressions  of  insolence,  the 
abuses  of  power,  the  attacks  of  disease,  the  loss  of 
friends,  be  ever  for  my  advantage?"  Yes,  if  you 
judge  upon  right  principles;  if  you  value  growth  in 
grace  more  than  any  temporal  enjoyment;  if  you  re- 
gard sjibmission  and  patience  under  suffering  as  highly 
acceptable  to  your  God  and  Father;  if  you  feel  the 
niH-essity  of  weaning  your  affections  from  the  world 
and  fixing  them  upon  things  above;  if,  in  a  word,  you 
have  respect  to  the  greatness  and  duration  of  the  world 
to  come,  and  regard  every  thing  here  as  good  or  bad 
only  as  it  respects  your  eternal  interests; — then  you 
mav  welcome  with  a  holy  traiiqnillity  the  evils  of  life, 
and  with  the  Apostle,  "count  it  all  joy  when  \ou  fall 
into  divers  temptations,  knowing  that  the  trying  of 
your  faith  worketh  patience." 

In  the  sHme  view,  things  to  come  are  vours. — If  we 
restrict  these  words  to  the  events  which  niriy  befal  us 
during  our  continuance  in  this  transitory  life,  this  is 
our  sure  consolation,  that  however  adverse  they  may 
prove,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  they 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
Here  we  are  at  anchor,  amidst  the  tempests  which  agi- 
tate this  imstable  world.  We  know  not  what  may 
befal  us;  but  of  this  we  are  aware,  that  "man  is  born 
to  trouble  as  the  sparks  ^y  upward."  But  no  event 
can  happen  by  chance — none  but  what  is  wisely  appoint- 
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ed — none  nnder  whicli  wc  sIkiH  not  receive  Divine 
siipi)ort,  it"  we  Immblv  seek  it — none  wliieli  vvili  iioi. 
eventually  prove  lor  our  advantn^e,  wiien  our  advan- 
tage is  rightly  understood.  Tins  is  the  eminent  seeu- 
rity  which  a  real  Christian  enjoys,  liis  mind  is  ke|)t 
in  perfect  peace,  because  it  is  stayed  upon  God.  lie 
has  learnt  to  pray  from  his  heart  that  the  will  oi'  God 
may  l)e  done;  and  he  therefore  leaves  every  event  to 
be  directed  by  liim  on  wdiose  wisdom  and  goodness 
he  reposes  with  filial  confidence  and  unshaken  tranquil- 
lity.— But  things  to  come  may  be  understood  in  a 
larger  sense:  Ave  may  extend  our  view  of  them  ihrouiih 
countless  ages,  and  behold  the  whole  series  of  events 
ordered  and  directed  by  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  for 
the  benefit  and  consolation  of  his  people. 

This  will  further  appear  if  we  reflect,  that  even  dealk 
is  yours,  if  ye  are  Christ's.  Behold  what  a  chaiiiie 
takes  place  through  his  power;  what  a  new  creation 
springs  up  under  his  benignant  hand!  Death  was  in- 
flicted on  man,  as  the  curse  of  his  offended  Creator: 
death  was  the  last  and  most  formidable  evil — an  evil  of 
unknown  magnitude,  for  no  light  shone  from  the  dark 
regions  bey!)nd  the  grave:  death  has  been  the  dread  of 
every  reflecting  mind,  the  termination  of  every  visible 
joy,  the  limit  of  all  our  schemes  and  hopes:  but, 
through  Christ,  death  is  now  become  to  his  disciples 
the  beginning  of  life,  the  entrance  into  immortality,  the 
dawn  of  glory.  Oh!  could  we  be  indulged  with  one 
glance  into  the  bright  realms  of  bliss — could  we  survey 
for  a  moment  the  excellent  order,  the  exalted  employ- 
ments, the  perfect  pleasures,  the  uninterrupted  peace, 
the  glorious  perfection,  the  pure  society,  the  light  and 
knowledge,  the  love  and  obedience,  which  prevail  in 
those  happy  mansions — we  should  indeed  say,  that 
death  was  gain,  and  to  depart  and  be  w  ith  Christ  far 
better  than  to  live  in  this  evil  world. 

And  now,  my  brethren,  let  us  review  this  goodly 
prospect— this  fair  inheritance  which  is  given  to  you 
through  the  infinite  bounty  of  your  God.     "All  things 
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are  voui-s.  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the 
world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to 
come;  all  are  yours;" — yours  by  the  iVee  grant  and 
charter  of  him  who  ordained  them  all  for  your  use, 
benefit,  and  improvement.  What  are  your  feelings 
wiiile  you  surv(>y  this  enchanting  pro';p(^ct?  Do  you 
doubt  whether  the  fallen  children  ol"  Adam  can  reailv 
acquire  in  their  present  state  this  slorions  inheritance? 
Do  you  fear  that  it  is  an  illusion?  If,  indeed,  we  were 
to  judge  by  the  practice  of  the  world,  we  might  sup- 
pose so:  if  we  were  to  form  our  opinion  by  the  com- 
plaints we  daily  hear  of  the  miseries  of  life,  we  mii^ht 
Justly  pronounce  it  such;  but  if  we  judge  by  the  reve- 
hition  of  God — if  in  our  more  retired  moments  we 
coiitemplate  what  is  really  good,  and  survey  the  vanity 
of  all  that  assumes  that  name  in  the  world — if  we  care- 
fully examine,  by  the  light  of  the  word  of  God,  the  ten- 
dency of  all  his  dispensations  to  ennoble  and  exalt  man- 
kind; we  shall  be  compelled  to  own  that  it  is  but  a  plain 
and  faithful  representation  of  what  the  bountiful  Re- 
deemer has  done  for  his  people. 

What,  then,  are  the  just  inferences  from  this  repre- 
sentation? 

1.  It  should  teach  us  to  abandon  the  views  of  life 
w  hich  our  own  hearts  suggest,  or  which  we  acquire 
from  our  intercourse  with  the  world.  Let  temporal 
things  become  less  valuable  in  our  esteem.  Let  us 
pursue  them  with  less  avidity,  be  less  anxious  about  the 
enjoyments  of  the  world,  and  less  depressed  with  its 
troubles.  This  world  and  the  fashion  of  it  passeth 
away.  Man  himself  "fleeth  as  it  were  a  shadow,  and 
abideth  not  in  one  stay."  Whv  then  all  this  anxiety? 
Why  these  fears  of  the  trials  of  life?  Why  this  immode- 
rate joy  in  its  pleasures?  Does  not  this  intensity  of 
mere  worldly  affections  prove  that  the  heart  needs  cor- 
rection? Is  not  this  view  of  life  entirely  faulty?  Are  we 
not  judging  according  to  outward  appearnnce?  Are  we 
not  preferring  time  to  eternity,  the  body  to  the  soul, 
worldly   prosperity  to   spiritual   improvement?  Learn. 
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tli(Mi,  to  think  more  of  another  life,  :m<I  less  of  tliis;  to 
see  the  uoritl  as  the  Seriptiire  represents  it,  as  abound- 
ing only  in  vanity  and  vexation  ol"  sj)irit,  as  perpetually 
deeeiving  and  disaj)pointino-,  and  then  only  the  scene 
of  real  (Mijoynient  when  used  in  eonforniity  with  the 
will  of  God,  and  in  subordination  to  his  grace  in  the 
sonl. 

2.  The  second  frciit^ral  inffMence  from  the  preceding 
considerations  is,  that  we  should  try  all  our  opinions 
by  the  standard  of  truth  given  us  in  the  word  of  God. 
A  Christian  has  much  to  uidearn,  and  much  to  learn. 
The  views  and  maxims  he  has  acquired  iVoni  the  world 
are  generally  false.  Until  his  feelino;s  entirely  cor- 
res})ond  with  those  inculcated  in  the  Sacred  Writings, 
he  has  not  acquired  a  true  and  Christian  Judgment. 
Every  thing  must  be  considered  by  us  in  reference  to 
our  souls  and  the  glory  of  God,  atul  must  be  measured 
and  valued  bv  this  rule.  This  is  the  first  maxim  of 
Christianitv,  and  differs  entirely  from  what  we  are 
taught  in  the  world.  Our  Christian  improvement, 
then,  must  be  our  first  object;  reliance  upon  God  our 
first  duty,  obedience  to  his  w  ill  our  chief  stud  v,  and  the 
life  to  come  our  brightest  hope:  the  love  of  Christ  our 
ruling  principle,  and  the  fjlory  of  Gorl  our  stedfastaim. 
Then  we  shall  act  ario;ht:  for  we  shall  see  the  world, 
and  life,  and  death,  in  their  true  colours,  and  shall  no 
longer  be  misled  by  the  meteors  and  phantoms  which 
delude  the  frivolous  and  the  ungodly. 

3.  We  may  learn,  from  what  has  been  said,  to 
aboiind  in  gratitude  to  God,  and  to  deri\(>  a  steady 
tran(|uiHitv  of  mind  from  confidence  in  his  nu-rcy.  All 
nature  calls  on  us  to  be  thankful;  for  or)  what  side  can 
we  look  where  we  see  not  the  tokens  of  the  Divine 
goodness  disj)layed?  The  sim  shiniu"'  in  the  ht^avens, 
and  rhe  moon  and  stars  illuminating  the  night,  declare 
the  glorv  of  the  Lord,  and  shew  forth  his  goodness  to 
man.  The  earth  is  spread  Ix  neath  our  feet  uiih  "rass 
for  the  cattle,  and  2['"t'('n  herb  for  the  service  of  n)an. 
On  this  side  is  the  great  and  wide  sea,   in  w  hich  sail 
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the  sliips  conveying  the  bounty  of  Heaven  from  one  cli- 
mate to  another.  There  the  hixuriant  harvest  bends 
to  the  sickle:  here  the  woods  are  rising  to  supply  the 
wants  of  future  generations.  Look  back,  and  say,  if 
goodness  and  mercy  have  not  followed  you  all  the  days 
of  your  life;  look  i'orward,  and  behold  v\  hat  gl  ries 
are  prepared  for  you  at  the  end  of  your  journey.  Open 
the  13ook  of  God,  and  every  page  is  rich  in  mercy  and 
consolation:  open  the  treasures  of  the  Gospel,  and 
say  if  more  could  have  been  given  than  God  has  be- 
stowed on  his  redeemed.  Christ  is  their  Advocate,  the 
Holy  Spirit  their  Comforter,  God  their  Father,  heaven 
their  home.  Let  us,  then,  gratefully  adore  the  good- 
ness of  our  God,  and  learn  to  confide  in  him.  To  him 
let  us  commit  ourselves,  our  families,  our  future  pros- 
pects: "He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  gave  him 
up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely 
give  us  all  things?" 

But  while  you  admire  the  bountiful  goodness  of 
God,  forget  not  why  it  is  bestowed  upon  you — "Ali 
things  are  yours,  for  ye  are  Christ's."  The  gift  of  so 
rich  an  inheritance  to  those  who  are  so  unworthy  of  it, 
might  justly  excite  surprise;  but  the  Apostle  assigns 
the  reason:  "Ye  are  Christ's."  It  is  the  relation  j'oii 
bear  to  the  all-meritorious  and  glorious  Son  of  God, 
which  procures  for  you  so  large  a  gift.  For  the  sake  of 
his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  the  Father  is  well  pleased, 
lie  opens  the  treasures  of  his  goodness,  and  glorifies 
his  Son  in  exalting  us.  Because  we  are  brethren  to 
Christ,  therefore  we  are  the  sons  of  God.  For  Christ 
is  God's:  he  is  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  the 
brightness  of  his  glory;  and  on  account  of  his  volunta- 
ry humiliation,  the  Father  has  highly  exalted  him,  and 
assigned  him  a  kingdom,  in  which  he  and  his  redeemed 
servants  reign  in  glory.  This,  then,  be  your  unceasing 
aim,  to  be  found  in  Christ.  Would  you  know  wheth- 
er that  great  object  has  been  attained?  Examine  your 
own  hearts  by  the  test  which  the  Scripture  has  given 
you.     They  that  are  Christ's  hear  his  words:  they  re- 
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ceive  him  for  their  Lord  and  Master — they  crucify  the 
flesli  with  the  hists  and  affv'ctions  tlscrpof — they  puri- 
fy themselves  even  as  he  is  pure.  tSuch  is  tlie  descrip- 
tion of  their  character.  Tkey  approach  him,  indeed, 
at  first,  as  ruined  sinners,  who,  having  no  liope  but  in 
his  infinite  mercv,  cast  themselves  at  the  foot  of  his  cross 
to  obtain  pardon  and  grace.  'I  hus  they  become  his, 
and  tliis  union  to  him  is  continually  maintained  by  fer- 
vent prayer  and  by  continual  application  to  him  as  the 
source  of  their  life  and  hopes.  Thus  by  him  they  are 
enabled  to  brine;  forth  tiie  fruits  of  righteousness,  and  to 
become  partakers  of  his  promises.  Flatter  not  your- 
selves, then,  that  you  are  entitled  to  this  goodly  inher- 
itance unless  ye  are  Christ's ;  and  deceive  not  your- 
selves, by  thinking  you  are  Christ's,  unless  you  are 
living  a  life  of  faith  in  him,  and  walking  as  he  walked. 
But  if  this  be  indeed  the  case;  if  in  reality  and  truth 
you  receive  him  as  your  Saviour  and  Lord,  if  you  are 
ever  looking  to  him  with  humble  dependence,  and  if 
with  faithful  diligence  you  are  obt^ying  his  holy  Word; 
then  let  not  your  heart  betroubled,  neither  be  afraid,  for 
you  have  a  glorious  inheritance.  Then,  whatever  be 
your  condition  in  this  life,  you  have  enjoyments  truly 
divHie  and  a  peace  which  the  world  knoweth  not. 
Then  "all  thiniis  are  yoins,  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos, 
or  Cephas,  or  the  Avorld,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things 
present,  or  things  to  come;  all  are  yours,  for  ye  arc 
Christ's  and  Christ  is  God's." 


SERMON  XII. 


ON   THE    UNIVERSAL    INFLUENCE  OF  CHRIS 
TIAN    PRINCIPLES. 


Matt.  vi.  22,  23. 

The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye:  if  therefore  thine  eye 
he  single^  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light:  but 
if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full 
of  darkness.  If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee 
be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness! 

THIS  metaphorical  declaration  of  our  Lord  may  be 
thus  explained; — The  eye  is  the  lamp  or  light  of  the 
whole  body.  From  it  all  the  other  members  of  the 
body  derive  their  light.  If,  then,  thine  eye  be  clear 
and  unclouded,  thy  whole  body  will  be  full  of  light; 
every  limb  will  be  moved  with  alacrity,  precision, 
and  certainty.  But  if  thine  eye  be  distempered,  dim, 
and  confused,  thy  whole  body  will  be  full  of  dark- 
ness; every  motion  of  the  body  will  betray  the  want 
of  light:  the  feet  will  stumble,  the  step  will  be  unsteady, 
the  hands  will  miss  their  aim,  the  gesture  will  be  stiff 
and  uncertain.     If,  therefore,  that  which  is   the    light 
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of  the  body  be  darkened,  how  miserable  will  be  the 
state  of  the  body!  How  great  will  he  that  darkness, 
not  of  the  eye  only,  but  of  those  members  which  have 
no  light  of  their  ow  n,  but  depend  entirely  on  the 
eye! 

Sueh  is  the  literal  explanation  of  the  metaphor.  Let 
us  now  eonsider  its  figurative  or  moral  srnse.  VVIiat, 
then,  does  our  Lord  intend  to  represent  by  the  eye? 
Our  Divine  Instruetor  is  r(>j)roving  the  practice  of 
amassing  treasures  upon  earth,  and  arguing;  against  it 
from  their  tendency  to  engross  the  heart;  for  "w  here 
30ur  treasure  is  there  will  your  heart  be  also.*'  And 
the  evil  of  having  the  heart  thus  engrossed  consists  in 
this:  The  heart  or  afifeetions  regulate  and  influence  the 
whole  conduct.  The  state  of  the  heart  is  to  the  moral 
man  what  that  of  the  eye  is  to  his  body.  As  an 
eye  clouded  by  disease  has  no  distinct  perception  of 
external  objects,  and  is  iherefore  unfit  to  guide  the  mo- 
tions of  the  bodvi  so  the  heart  set  upon  the  world  can- 
not perceive  eternal  or  spiritual  objects,  and  is  unable 
to  direct  or  guide  a  man  in  a  religious  and  holy  course 
of  life. 

There  is  in  most  persons  some  predominating  prin- 
ciple, some  master  passion  to  which  the  rest  give  way 
and  are  subservient,  and  which  controuls  and  charac- 
terizes the  man.  In  one,  it  is  ambition;  in  another, 
covetousness;  in  another,  the  love  of  ease,  of  applause, 
or  of  pleasure.  Bnt,  however  various  the  different 
passions  of  men  may  be,  they  may  all,  with  reference 
to  religion,  be  comprised  under  two  grand  classes.  In 
one,  the  heart  is  fixed  upon  God;  in  the  other,  the  ob- 
ject of  affection  is  self,  under  the  various  modifica- 
tions of  ambition,  covetousness,  the  love  of  pleasure 
or  of  ease.  And  what  are  all  the  various  passions 
which  agitate  mankind,  but  the  influence,  in  a  direc- 
tion somewhat  varied,  of  the  same  selfish  principle? 
They  are  the  same  as  to  their  origin,  the  same  as  to 
their  religious  effects,  the  same  as  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  grand  end  of  man.     Now,   a   truly  religious 
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person  is  influenced  by  a  principle  essentially  different 
from  these;  and  tliis  constitutes  his  distinguishini{  char- 
acter. His  ol)ject  is  to  serve  God,  not  to  gratitv  hini- 
selt";  to  do  vvliat  God  has  con)tnanded,  not  to  in(iulij;e 
his  ou  n  wishes;  to  live  according  to  God's  directions, 
not  according  to  tlie  dictates  of  his  own  corrupt  pas- 
sions; to  glorify  God,  not  to  honour  and  exalt  himself. 

I  do  not  mean  to  ititimate,  that  wherever  a  man's 
heart  is  fixed  upon  God  there  will  be  no  regard  to  his 
temporal  interest;  that  he  will  cease  to  feel  human  pas- 
sions, and  become  indifferent  to  pleasure  and  dead  to 
the  desire  of  improving  j)is  worldly  circumstances. 
This  is  neither  to  be  expected  in  the  present  stage  of 
human  existence,  nor  is  it  required  of  us.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, if  the  desire  to  please  and  serve  God  possesses  a 
preponderating  influence;  if  it  leads  a  man  to  study  the 
will  of  God  with  a  sincere  desire  to  accomplish  it;  if 
every  thing  is  made  habitually  to  give  way  to  religion; 
if  he  refuses  to  make  no  sacrifice,  which  reliijion 
clearly  requires,  and  to  perform  no  duty  which  it  plain- 
ly enjoins:  in  short,  if  he  receives  the  word  of  God  in 
an  honest  and  good  heart — a  heart  disposed  to  act  up- 
rightly according  to  the  commands  of  that  word,  and 
to  l)ring  forth  all  those  good  fruits  which  it  describes 
and  demands. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  distinguish  the  sincerity 
of  the  principle  from  its  strem^th.  As  the  principle  of 
life  is  as  real  in  an  infant  at  the  hour  of  its  birth,  not- 
withstanding his  weakness,  as  it  is  \n  the  man  of  ma- 
ture age,  whose  strength  and  vigour  enable  him  to 
perform  the  most  active  services,  so  there  is  a  real 
principle  in  every  true  Christian  essentially  different 
from  that  which  influences  other  men.  It  may  yet  be 
very  weak;  it  may  be  mixed  with  much  imperfection, 
debased  by  gross  superstition,  clouded  by  extreme  ig- 
norance, tarnished  by  errors  and  mistakes,  overpowered 
by  the  occasional  violence  of  imridy  [)assions;  but  still 
it  has  a  sterling  nature  which  is  of  more  worth  than 
^he  most  brilliant  qualities,  the  most  zealous  exertions, 
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or  the  most  splendid  actions  without  it.  It  will  ulti- 
mately prevail  and  flourish  over  all  opposition;  it  will 
be  like  a  leaven  vvhieh  by  degrees  leaveneth  the  whole 
mass;  it  will  in  the  end  bring  every  thouoht  into  sub- 
jection to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  a  seed  imj)lanted  in 
the  heart  by  God  himself.  Hence  it  is  said  of  the  real 
Christian,  that  he  cannot  sin;  that  is,  cannot  continue 
in  a  course  of  wilful  sin:  becaue  he  is  born  of  God, 
and  the  seed  of  God  r(  inalncih  in  him. 

This  principle  is  a  sincere  and  prevailinq;  desire  to 
please  and  to  serve  God,  and  without  it  there  can  be 
no  real  religion.  Before,  a  man  was  living  only  to 
himself,  seeking  his  own  ease,  pleasure,  and  advantage; 
he  might  perhaps  worship  God  in  a  formal,  lifeless 
manner,  and  study  religion  in  a  cold  and  speculative 
way:  but  his  heart  was  in  the  world,  or  engrossed  by 
selfish  motives;  but  now  he  sees  the  excellency  of 
God's  service,  he  feels  his  solemn  obligations  to  his 
Creator  and  Redeemer:  he  perceives  it  to  be  his  boun- 
den  duty  to  honour  God  as  his  Sovereign:  and  he  hon- 
estly endeavours  to  pay  a  faithful  and  unreserved  obe- 
dience to  his  commandments.  His  conscience  now 
bet  omes  his  guide,  and  directs  him  to  act  according  to 
duty  rather  than  interest; — and  under  the  influence  of 
this  principle,  in  proportion  to  his  light  and  streng.h,  he 
begins  to  amend  what  he  sees  amiss  in  himself;  to  re- 
nounce sin,  however  alluring;  to  struggle  with  corrup- 
tions, however  powerful;  to  resist  habits,  however  pain- 
ful. In  a  word,  he  now  becomes,  in  deed  and  in  truth, 
a  disciple  of  Christ;  he  honours  and  loves  his  Master; 
he  serves  him  as  faithfully  in  secret  as  in  public,  during 
the  week  as  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  amidst  the  busy 
engagements  of  the  world  as  in  the  retirement  of  the 
closet.  His  heart  is  risiht  with  God,  and  his  delight  is 
to  do  his  Avill. 

Suffer  me  here,  my  brethren,  to  urge  upon  you  a 
serious  self-examination.  Do  you  poss(^ss  this  impor- 
tant principle,  without  which  no  real  religion  can  sub- 
sist? What   is  your  prevailing  aim  in    life.''  By  what 
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|)iiiici|)l(3  are  you  habitually  influenced?  Are  you  living 
to  yourself  or  to  God?  Do  vou  truly  wish  to  honour 
hiai?  Do  you  seriously  consider  what  is  the  will  of 
God,  that  you  may  do  it?  Do  you  accustom  yourself 
to  set  him  before  you?  Is  the  desire  to  serve  and  please 
Him  the  preponderating  principle  of  your  heart?  Do 
all  other  motives  give  way  to  it?  Do  you  feel  it  impos- 
sible to  do  with  complacency  any  thing  which  you  be- 
lieve will  be  displeasing  to  God?  if  you  have  offended 
him,  do  you  feel  a  real  grief  and  uneasiness  till 
you  have  confessed  your  sin  to  God,  implored  his 
pardon,  and  earnestly  sought  his  grace  to  strength- 
en you  for  the  future?  If  you  do  indeed  possess 
such  a  principle,  you  possess  that  which  contains  in 
it  the  essence  of  all  true  religion  and  virtue.  Culti- 
vate it,  and  it  will  produce  fruits  of  true  righteousness 
to  the  glory  of  God.  But  how  few  are  there  in  whom 
religion  has  any  such  prevailing  ascendancy?  The 
world  at  large  may  indeed  pay  some  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  it,  but  it  is  still  from  an  imperfect  or  selfish 
motive.  They  dread  the  judgment  to  come.  They 
fear  the  Divine  indignation,  and  would  appease  it  by 
some  religious  acts,  and  by  abstinence  from  gross  vices: 
but  their  hearts  are  in  the  world,  their  religion  is  a 
matter  of  constraint,  they  are  alive  in  the  business  of 
the  world,  they  are  cold  and  lifeless  in  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  duties.  The  influence  of  religion  is 
occasional,  transitory,  imperfect,  painful;  the  influence 
of  selfish  or  worldly  principles  is  constant,  uniform, 
powerful,  pleasing.  How  evident  is  it,  that,  till  the 
state  of  the  heart  is  rectified,  there  can  be  no  obedience 
to  God  which  will  be  acceptable  to  him,  excellent  in 
itself,  or  pleasant  to  the  person  who  endeavours  to 
perform  it.  As  the  heart  is,  so  w  ill  the  whole  of  the 
conduct  be.  "If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body 
will  be  full  of  light;  but  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole 
body  will  be  full  of  darkness." 

II.  I  proceeed  to  consider,  in  several  particulars,  the 
extensive  influence  of  the  state  of  heart  described  by 
the  expression,  ''If  thine  eye  be  single." 
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1 .  As  it  respects  a  mail's  relisious  opinions. — I  do 
not  as,>^ort,  that  if  tlie  state  of  a  man's  heart  he  rii^ht 
Avith  (ioil,  his  helief  will  he  alwMvs  rieht;  hut  this  I 
maintain,  that  the  state  of  his  heart  will  very  much 
influence  his  faith:  so  that,  if  his  heart  be  not  upright 
with  God,  he  will  be  greatly  disposed  to  error;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  state  of  his  heart  be  right,  it  will 
tend  gradually  to  correct  what  was  erroneous  in  his 
creed,  and  to  give  him  just  views  of  religious  doc- 
trines. 

The  influence  of  the  heart  on  the  understanding  has 
frequently  been  the  subject  of  remark  A  man  will 
soon  understand  a  subject  on  which  he  is  interested:  he 
Avill  know  all  its  bearings  and  connexions,  be  master 
of  the  arguments  advanced  in  its  support,  and  think 
accurately  and  clearly  concerning  it,  though  still  it 
may  be  that  side  of  the  subject  only  to  which  his  heart 
inclines  which  he  fully  understands.  There  will  l)e  a 
bias  on  the  mind  to  think  in  a  certain  way  and  direc- 
tion concerning  it;  for  we  x\\'n\k  chiefly  of  what  is 
pleasing  and  interesting  to  us.  In  like  manner,  there 
is  a  certain  strain  of  doctrines  in  religion  which  cor- 
responds to  a  certain  state  of  the  mind;  so  that  a  man 
who  is  in  that  particular  state  will  at  length  fall  into 
that  corres|)ondiiig  strriin  of  doctrine,  houever  much 
external  causes  may  for  a  time  retard  the  natural  influ- 
ence of  his  feelings.  A  man,  for  instance,  whose  heart 
and  life  are  corrupt,  will  n;Hurally  embrace  that  system 
of  doctrines  which  would  tend  to  justify  or  pnlliate  his 
own  conduct,  fie  will,  therefore,  be  disposed  to  think 
lightly  of  the  evil  of  sin,  to  mitigate  the  strictness  of 
the  Divine  Commandments,  to  enlarge  his  conceptions 
of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  to  lower  his  views  of  his 
justi(!e.  His  belief  in  Revelation  itself  will  lie  very 
apt  to  i)e  shaken,  and  his  interpretations  of  it  will  be 
generally  very  loose  and  vague.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  a  man  is  influenced  by  a  sincere  desire  to  please 
and  serve  God,  he  will  natinallv  be  drawn  to  (Mubrfice 
a  more  correct  and  scriptural  s}stem  of  doctrines;  his 
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sincere  reo;ar(l  to  the  just  authority  of  God,  and  his 
upright  endeavours  to  please  hiin  will  naturally  induce 
hiiii  to  dwell  upon  the  reasonableness  and  equity  of  his 
commands,  the  purity  and  perfections  of  his  nature, 
the  evil  and  ingratitude  of  sin  against  him.  He  will 
be  disposed,  therefore,  to  erect  a  high  standard  in  reli- 
gion. In  proportion  as  any  man  is  truly  upright,  and 
consequently  striving  to  do  much  in  the  service  of  God, 
he  will  perceive  the  more  clearly  how  far  he  falls  short 
of  perfect  obedience  to  the  Divine  commands.  He 
will  therefore  be  disposed  to  believe  the  doctrine  of 
man's  corruption,  and  the  necessity  of  an  atonement 
for  sin,  and  thankfully  to  receive  the  glad  tidings  of  a 
Saviour.  This  will  also  incline  him  to  believe  in  the 
gracious  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  also, 
where  the  heart  is  truly  set  upon  serving  God,  it  will 
dispose  a  man  to  read  his  word  frequently  and  atten- 
tively, and  to  pay  much  attention  to  its  declarations: 
and  this  will  naturally  tincture  his  mind  with  the  views 
and  principles  which  the  Bible  contains.  In  every 
point  of  view,  therefore,  we  see  the  natural  tendency 
which  a  right  state  of  the  heart  has  to  produce  a  right 
system  of  belief.  So  true  are  our  Saviour's  words,  "If 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God." 

1  am,  however,  very  far  from  asserting,  that  a  man's 
system  of  faith  is  the  test  of  his  sincerity.  A  man  may 
be  very  orthodox,  and  yet  his  heart  be  very  corrupt  before 
God:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  be  truly  up- 
right before  God,  and  yet  his  present  creed  may  be 
very  different  from  that  which  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally held  by  the  most  sincere  and  pious  Christians. 
Much  must  be  allowed  for  the  bias  of  education,  the 
force  of  prejudice,  the  association  of  long  accustomed 
ideas,  the  pride  of  reasoning,  or  the  influence  of  friends. 
I  assert  only,  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  a  right  state  of 
the  heart  to  produce  a  right  faith;  that  in  proportion 
as  a  man  is  truly  living  with  the  desire  to  serve  God  laith- 
fully,  he  will  by  degrees  embrace  all  the  fundamental 
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doctrines  of  Scripture,  and  think  rightly  as  wnll  as  act 
rightly.  Slighter  errors  may  still  remain  even  to  the 
last.  y\las!  wh' that  knows  the  imperfection  and  the 
corruption  of  the  human  mind,  can  expect  otherwise? 
But  I  cannot  hesitate  to  assert,  that  there  will,  in  no 
long  time,  be  a  coincidence  among  all  real  Christians  in 
all  the  fundamental  points  of  Christianity,  and  a  ten- 
dency, even  in  lesser  ones,  to  embrace  more  and  more 
the  true  system  of  faith. 

2.  The  state  of  the  heart  will  greatly  influence  the 
state  of  the  affections. — I  mean,  that  if  a  man's  real 
aim  is  to  serve  God,  this  will  tend  to  bring  all  his  affec- 
tions and  dispositions  into  a  right  state. 

For  let  a  man  be  truly  desirous  of  pleasing  God,  the 
tendency  of  this  desire  will  be  first  to  lead  him  to  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  perfections 
of  that  Being  whom  he  now  honours  as  his  Supreme 
Master.  And  where  the  hf^art  is  thus  turned  to  the  fre- 
quent contemplation  of  Him  whose  attributes  are  infi- 
nitely glorious,  what  must  be  the  result  but  an  increas- 
ing conviction  that  He  alone  ou^rht  to  be  feared,  and 
loved,  and  trusted?  The  comparison  will  be  frequent- 
ly made  of  this  blessed  Beino;  with  the  other  objects 
upon  which  the  affections  are  most  usually  placed. 
They  will  be  found  to  be  in  their  own  nature  vain  and 
unsatisfactory,  perpetually  exciting  and  perpetually  dis- 
appointing expectation,  difficult  to  be  possessed,  and 
when  possessed,  failing  and  transitory  in  their  enjoy- 
ment. Hence  bv  decrees  the  aftections  will  be  v.eaned 
from  worldly  things,  anrl  fixed  upon  higher  and  better 
objects.  Love  to  God  will  now  begin  to  direct  and 
sweeten  every  religious  service.  What  was  before  done 
only  from  a  sense  of  duty  will  now  be  performed  with 
the  full  and  free  choice  of  the  heart.  A  pleasure  of 
the  purest  kind  will  attend  the  performance  of  these 
services;  not  perhaps  a  rapturous  and  extatic  joy,  but 
the  calm  and  rational  delight  of  performing  duty,  the 
holy  tranquillity  of  a  renewed  mind.  The  love  of  God 
will  extend  to  the  love  of  all  goodness;  to  the  love  o 
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truth, justice,  benevolence,  piet3^    Devotion,  when  per- 
formed with  the  heart,  will  become  the   source  of  the 
noblest  enjoyment.     Every  thing  is  tedious    in    which 
the  heart   is   not   engaged;  every    thing   delightful   in 
which  it  is  interested.   All  the  dutiesof  religion  will  wear 
a  pleasing  and  cheerful  aspect.   It  will  be  iUg  service  of 
Hitn  to  whom  we  owe  every  thing  that  is  truly  great  and 
valuable.     Our  happiness  will  become  more  and    more 
of  a  sj)iritual  nature.     We  shall  rejoice  in  the  contem- 
plation of  God's  [)rovidence,  appointing  and   directing 
all  things  with  never-failing  wisdom  and  infinite  good- 
ness.    We  shall  rejoice  in  the  rich  provision   made  in 
the  Covenant  of  Grace  for  all  the  wants  of  sinful  man. 
W^e  shall  rejoice  in  the  delightful  ho[)e,  that  there  is  a 
land  of  blessedness  above,  which  pain,  and  sorrow,  and 
sin,  shall  never  be  permitted    to    invade.     Our    hopes, 
will  be  directed,  not  to  transitory  things,  but   to  those 
which  are  spiritual  and  eternal.     The   f^ivour    of  God 
will  be  the  first  object  of  our  wishes  and   hopes;  and 
the  possession  of  eternal  glory  will  be  the  noble  aim  of 
our  highest  ambition.     In  a   mind  so  constituted    the 
affections  cannot  entertain   low   and   unworthy    aims. 
Where  one  object  engrosses  the  heart,  which  is,  in    its 
own  nature,  transcendently  great  and  glorious,  it  tends 
to  inspire  the  soul  with  its  own  greatJiess  and  glory;  it 
assimilates  it  in  some  measure  to  itself,  and  renders  it 
incapable  of  what  is  sordid  and  grovelling.     God  and 
mammon  cannot  reign  in  the  same  heart:  they   are  in- 
compatible objects  of  esteem.     The  heart  may  be  at- 
tached   to  the  one   or  to  the  other;  but  it  cannot  love 
both  at  the  same  time,  any  more  than  there  can  be  light 
and  darkness  in  the  same   place    at  the  same   instant. 
God  may  be  the  object  of  thought,  or  even    of  dc^sire, 
at  some  transient  moment,  although  such  thoughts  or 
desires  may  have  no  influence  upon  the  affections.  But 
in  the  case  we  suppose  where   the  heart  is   right  with 
God;  where,  of  course,  his  perfections  are  daily  con- 
templated; where  he  is  daily  worshipped  in  sincerity  and 
truth:  where  the  heart  is  really  bent  upon  pleasing  Him 
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and  fulfilling  his  holy  will;  there  the  iiiiluence  of  such 
a  principle  cannot  but  he  widely  extended:  it  cannot 
tolerate  a  state  of  indifference;  it  must  be  itself  extin- 
guished, or  it  will  extin^iuish,  like  the  splendour  of  the 
sun.  the  lesser  lights  which  before  directed  our  dubi- 
ous course.  The  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  heart  will  as- 
sert his  riaht,  and  the  affections  will  bow  to  hiu)  as 
their  b^upreme  Lord. 

It  is  because  the  heart  is  not  right  with  God  that  we 
see  so  frequently  the  affections  wavering  and  unsteady 
in  religion.  There  is  no  settled  preponderancy  of  es- 
teem of  God  and  divine  thinss.  The  understandins;  is 
enlln^htened,  rather  than  the  heart  rectified:  the  mind  is 
convinced,  rath(U'  than  converted.  Hence  the  affections 
are  sometimes  directed  to  God,  then  again  to  the  world. 
This  unsteady  principle  renders  every  thing  unsteady. 
"A  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways." 
His  whole  mind  is  a  sea  of  fluctuations,  of  contrarie- 
ties, of  uncertainty,  of  failure.  It  is  like  a  ship  at  sea 
which  has  lost  its  rudder,  and  is  carried  on  by  the 
winds  and  the  tide  wherever  they  may  chance  to  drift  her. 
One  steady  principle  must  direct  the  whole  man,  if  he 
would  expect  consistency  and  improvement. 

3.  The  general  conduct  will  be  under  a  right  influ- 
ence wherever  the  heart  is  sincere  towards  God:  that 
is,  if  a  man's  grand  aim  is  to  please  and  serve  God, 
it  will  produce  a  course  of  moral  conduct  worthy  of  a 
religious  profession. 

If  a  man's  heart  is  not  right  with  God;  that  is,  if  he 
does  not  so  truly  aim  toplease  God  that  every  other  prin- 
ciple gives  way  to  this;  his  conduct  however  excellent 
in  many  points,  will  in  some  be  greatly  deficient.  He 
cannot  be  depended  upon  in  all  thino;s;  he  will  still  retain 
some  besetting  sin,  which  will  continually  overcome 
him;  he  will  yield  to  temptation,  when  strong  and 
pressing:  he  will  not  be  uniform  and  consistent  in  his  con- 
duct: in  secret  he  will  oiten  be  a  diflerent  person  from 
w  hat  he  is  in  public.  There  will  be  a  lamentable  un- 
steadiness in  him  which  cannot  be   corrected  till   the 
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ruling  principle  becomes  more  pure,  and  has  a  predom- 
inating iafluence  over  his  mind.  But,  where  the  heart 
is  right  with  God,  there  it  is  Ixmt  upon  doing  one  thing 
only.  Other  things  may  indeed,  for  a  time,  occupy,  and 
strongly  occupy,  the  mind;  but  they  will  be  still  so  far  un- 
der the  controul  of  the  religious  principle,  that  noth- 
ing sinful,  nothing  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  can  ever 
be  admitted:  in  short,  nothing  will  be  done  but  with  a 
reference  to  the  authority  and  superintendence  of  God's 
holy  will  and  commandments. 

Hence  the  conduct  will  in  general  be  pure  and  cor- 
rect. Where  there  is  a  deviation  from  what  is  right, 
it  will  be  an  interruption.  There  will  be  a  principle 
of  correction  within,  which  will  gradually  tend  to  dis- 
cover what  is  amiss,  to  remonstrate  against  it,  and  to 
amend  it.  For  the  true  principle  which  influences  the 
heart  possesses  in  itself  an  excellency  and  a  power 
which  tends  to  bring  every  thing  right.  It  is  an  uni- 
versal principle — A  regard  to  God  will  operate  equally 
with  respect  to  every  part  of  duty:  it  will  as  much  re- 
quire duty  to  man  as  duty  to  God;  it  will  enforce  prac- 
tice as  well  as  enjoin  devotion;  it  will  operate  against 
lesser  sins  as  well  as  against  grosser  offences.  The 
same  reasons  which  forbid  the  act  forbid  the  principle 
also;  the  same  authority  which  forbids  us  to  commit 
evil  requires  us  to  do  good;  the  same  power  which 
enjoins  a  moral  conduct,  equally  enjoins  a  right  state 
of  the  affections  and  desires.  It  is  also  a  steady  and 
uniform  principle.  The  authority  of  God  is,  like  him- 
self, permanent  and  eternal:  it  allows  no  cessation  of 
duty,  sanctions  no  negligence  of  conduct,  admits  of  no 
indulgence  of  some  beloved  sin.  It  is  also  a  most  holy 
principle:  it  tolerates  not  the  least  degree  of  iniquity; 
it  points  at  the  highest  state  of  purity,  as  that  to  which 
we  ought  to  aspire:  it  raises  the  standard,  indeed,  to  a 
height  to  which  no  human  power  can  attain,  but  it  rec- 
onciles us  to  this  perfection  of  holiness  by  providing  a 
remedy  for  our  defects.  Thus  operating  with  perpetual 
force,  in  a  direction  ever  right,  it  will  produce  a  greater 
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and  greater  degree  of  holiness  in  every  part  of  the  conduct 
of  those  who  are  tnily  influenced  by  it.  Conscience,  un- 
der its  power,  becomes  gradually  more  tender:  it  will 
not  suffer  what  is  wrong:  it  will  become  an  active  guar- 
dian, watching  over  our  best  interests,  regulating  itself 
by  the  smile  or  the  frown  of  the  Most  High,  directing 
us  to  act  continually  in  a  manner  more  and  more  be- 
coming the  Holiness  and  Majesty  of  the  God  whom  we 
serve. 

4.  And  lastly,  the  right  state  of  the  heart  will  influ- 
ence in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  the  future  progress 
in  religion. 

'•The  path  of  the  just  is  like  the  shining  light,  which 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.''  Where 
all  is  right  in  the  heart,  where  the  fear  and  love  of  God 
prevail  over  the  fear  and  love  of  the  world,  where  the 
principle  of  miction  is  pure  and  holy — there  the  progress 
cannot  but  correspond  to  the  excellence  of  the  princi- 
ple. In  this  case,  there  will  be  seen  that  most  inter- 
esting of  all  earthly  appearances,  the  progress  of  a  cor- 
rupt creature  towards  perfection,  the  gradual  trans- 
formation of  a  sinful  mind  into  the  Divine  image;  the 
preparation  of  a  depraved  creature  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light.  Where  the  heart  is  not  right 
with  God,  there  will  be  no  such  gradual  transforma- 
tion. Life  will  be  spent  in  a  succession  of  feeble  ef- 
forts for  improvement,  and  of  relapses  into  sin;  increas- 
ing years  will  be  marked  with  no  decisive  or  percepti- 
ble growth  in  holiness;  temptation  will  not  have  lost 
its  power;  the  world  will  still  retain  its  influence;  the 
heart  will  be  still  the  slave  of  selfishness  and  sin.  The 
importance  of  religion  may  be  acknowledged  and  felt, 
but  its  power  will  be  unknown. 

But  enough  has  been  said  as  to  the  eflects  of  a  right 
state  of  the  heart;  enough,  I  trust,  to  convince  you.  my 
brethren,  that  unless  the  heart  be  thus  right  with  God, 
it  is  absolutelv  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  real 
religion.  But  some  one  will  perhaps  say,  "J  am  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  your  observation;  but,  alas!  1  am 
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.ilso  convinced  that  my  own  heart  is  not  thus  right  with 
God!  Tell  me  what  must  I  do  to  ohtaiii  such  a  state  of 
heart  as  I  see  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to  my  sal- 
vation?" 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  I  would  observe,  that  you 
must  begin  in  religion  with  laying  down  this  as  your 
fundamental  maxim,  that  you  are  to  make  the  will  of 
God  the  supreme  rule  of  your  conduct.  Cost  what  it 
may,  this  must  be  done.  Religion  consists  in  your  be- 
coming a  servant  of  God.  You  are  now  acting  as  if 
you  were  independent,  and  are  living  to  yourself.  In 
this  state,  religion  is  impracticable.  You  must  now 
begin  to  be  religious,  with  renouncing  your  own  will 
and  determininor,  by  God's  help,  that  you  will  obey  him 
fully  and  implicitly;  that  you  will  make  every  sacrifice 
which  he  demands;  that  you  will  perform  every  duty 
■which  he  requires;  that  your  temporal  interest  shall 
not  weigh  with  you  when  it  comes  in  competition  w  ith 
your  obedience;  that  your  pleasures  shall  be  given  up, 
if  they  interfere  with  your  duty  to  God  and  the  interest 
of  your  soul.  Will  you  make  this  resolve?  Will  you 
s:ive  religion  so  pre-eminent  and  honourable  a  place? 
W'ill  you  thus  enthrone  God  in  your  heart?  Do  this, 
and  the  work  is  done-  But  to  do  this,  is  indeed  the 
difficulty.  It  is  so:  but,  remember,  if  you  are  disposed 
to  do  it,  that  the  help  of  the  Almighty  will  not  be  de- 
nied. Go,  and  implore  divine  aid.  Prostrate  yourself 
before  your  God.  Confess  your  weakness  and  cor- 
ruption. Acknowledge  his  rightto  reign  over  you,  and 
to  be  obeyed  absolutely  and  unreservedly.  Set  before 
you  the  importance  of  salvation.  Your  all  is  at  stake. 
Religion  will  be  only  the  source  of  pain  to  you,  if  it  is 
not  the  source  of  enjoyment.  The  miseries  arising 
from  indecision  are  great  and  constant.  You  must, 
you  must  be  decided.  Set  before  yourself  the  charac- 
ter of  God  as  your  Creator  and  Judge,  who  is  infinitelj- 
wise,  and  holy,  and  just  and  good.  Learn  from  this 
the  reasonableness  of  all  that  he  requires.  Can  Hebe 
unreasonable  in  his  demands  who  has  made  you  what 
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you  arc,  and  given  you  all  that  you  possess?  And, 
above  all,  set  before  yourself  the  wonderful  work  of 
your  Redemption!  See  there  what  Christ  the  Son  of 
God  has  done  for  you;  and  le-rirn  your  obligations,  nort 
to  live  unto  yourself,  hut  unto  him  who  died  for  you 
and  rose  again!  Choose,  therefore,  whom  you  will 
serve;  and  beg  of  God  to  give  you  a  new  heart,  and  to 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  you,  that  walking  in  the 
light,  and  serving  God  in  sincerity  and  truth,  you  may 
at  last  be  guided  to  light  and  glory  everlasting! 


SERMON  Xm. 


ON    THE    CHRISTIAN'S    HOPE. 


Rotii.  V.  2. 

We  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 

THE  next  thing  to  the  enjoyment  of  heaven,  is  the 
well-founded  and  joyful  expectation  of  it.  This 
expectation,  when  sufficiently  strong,  will  so  gild 
the  scenes  of  this  fading  and  transitory  world,  as  to 
give  to  it  a  resemblance  of  the  glorious  state  of  felic- 
ity above.  And  this  expectation  it  is  the  manifest 
design  of  the  Gospel  to  communicate  to  man.  "Be- 
ing justified  by  faith,"  saith  the  Apostle,  "we  have 
peace  with  God,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of 
God."  Whenever  I  set  down  to  contemplate  any  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  I  never  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  very  evident  design  which 
it  every  where  displays  to  bless  the  children  of  men. 
I  every  where  behold  marks  of  compassion  and  boun- 
ty; such  as  could  only  proceed  from  Him  whose 
goodness  is,  like  his  other  attributes,  infinite  and  in- 
comprehensible. I  perceive  every  where  such  an  evident. 
plan  to  bless,  to  exalt,  and  to  ennoble  fallen  man, 
Vol.   II.  39 
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that  ill  the  greatness  and  uniformity  of  the  (lesiD:n  I 
am  compelled  to  trace  and  acknowledji^ea  Divine  Orig- 
inal. It  every  where  supposes  the  present  state  of  man 
to.bepoor  and  wretched,  while  it  points  out  an  adequate 
and  entire  remedy  for  all  his  evils,  and  opens  to  him 
such  bright  glimpses  of  everlasting  glory  as  could  only 
be  derived  from  that  blessed  scene  of  universal  love, 
where  tiie  boundless  power  of  the  Almighty  is  employ- 
ed to  perpetuate  and  diffuse  consummate  bliss.  Be- 
hold, my  brethren,  the  hope  of  your  calling.  Heaven  is 
uot  merely  held  out  to  you  as  the  doubtful  and  distant 
reward  of  lonir-continued  service  and  undeviating  obe- 
dience; it  is  offered  freely  as  a  gift,  bespeaking  the  boun- 
ty of  the  illustrious  Donor,  and  the  honour  of  the  Re- 
deemer, on  whose  account  and  to  whose  glory  it  is  giv- 
en, freely  given,  to  all  who  truly  believe  in  Christ  Je- 
sus. And  thev  are  encouraged  to  rejoice  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  prize  of  their  high  calling,  and  to  receive 
the  earnest  of  it  in  their  souls. 

God  forbid  that  1  should  encourage  any  unfounded 
and  delusive  hopes  of  eternal  happiness;  yet,  .on  the 
other  hand,  far  be  it  from  any  minister  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  conceal  or  to  obscure  the  infi- 
uite  bounty  of  God.  It  is  evidently  his  will  that  the 
sinful  children  of  men,  though  unworthy  of  the 
least  of  his  mercies,  should  upon  their  faithful  recep- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  his  beloved  Son,  be  entitled  not 
only  to  the  enjoyment  of  heaven  hereafter,  but  to  the 
reviving  hope  and  expectation  of  it  here;  that  they 
should  live  in  the  constant  view  of  it,  enjoying  in  their 
souls  the  foretaste  of  it,  and  looking  for  and  hasten- 
ing unto  the  coming  of  Christ. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented,  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  nominal  Christians  do  not  enjoy  this  delightful 
anticipation.  For  though  there  are  few  who  do  not  en- 
tertain a  hope  that  they  shall  be  saved  at  last,  yet  their 
hope  is  little  more  than  the  mere  natural  desire  to  be  de- 
livered from  an  alarming  evil.  It  is  a  hope  founded  upon 
their  wishes,  rather  than  upon  any  declaration   of  the 
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word  of  God;  it  is  a  hope  in  contradiction  to  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  Scripture,  rather  than  supported  by  it;  it 
is  a  hope  which  affords  no  animating  and  delightiul 
views,  which  awakens  no  interesting  contemplations, 
which  does  not  arm  its  possessor  against  the  fear  of 
death,  or  console  him  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  which 
does  not  invigorate  the  spirit  nor  purify  the  soul. 

It  would  be  easy  to  assign  several  reasons  why  our 
minds  are  so  faintly  impressed  with  the  glorious  hope 
of  immortality  which  the  Gospel  sets  before  us;  but 
they  may  be  reduced  to  these  two:  Men  are  either  too 
little  interested  about  religion  to^attend  to  it  with  suf- 
ficient seriousness,  or  they  entertain  some  unhappy 
mistake  respecting  its  nature. 

The  first  of  these  catises  is  by  far  the  most  preva- 
lent. Men  are  occupied  by  the  business  and  cares  of 
the  world,  and  become  indifferent  to  every  higher  ob- 
ject; or  they  are  captivated  by  sensual  pleasures,  and 
are  habitually  gross  and  sensual.  They  have  neither 
leisure  nor  inclination  for  what  is  spiritual  and  holy. 
Their  conceptions  of  happiness  are  confined  to  the 
gratification  of  their  corrupt  appetites.  All  their  hopes 
and  expectations  are  riveted  to  earth.  When  they  are 
told,  that  the  joys  of  heaven  are  pure  and  spiritual, 
arising  from  religious  views  and  feelings,  from  prayer 
and  praise,  and  holy  love  to  God,  and  ready  obedience 
to  him;  they  are  conscious,  though  they  may  scruple 
to  avow  it,  that  these  are  exercises  in  which  they  can 
discover  no  delight,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  irk- 
some and  disgustful  to  them.  Hence  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  they  shoidd  anticipate  with  joy  a  mode 
of  existence  hereaft(T  which  appears  insufferable  to 
them  here.  Religion  would  destroy  their  enjoyments, 
It  requires  a  state  of  mind  with  which  their  present: 
pleasures  are  incompatible.  The  very  nature,  therefore, 
of  heaven  debars  the  greater  part  of  mankind  from 
deriving  much  joy  from  the  contemplation  of  it.  Were 
it  a  Mahometan  paradise,  it  would  be  an  object  of  much 
more  general  delight. 
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And  even  where  there  is  felt  some  degree  of  interest 
about  religion,  an  unhappy  mistake  respecting  its  true 
nature  often  prevents  the  enjoyment  of  the  Christian 
hope  of  immortality.  Such  is  tiie  case  \\herever  the 
glorious  grace  of  the  Gospel  and  the  unsearchable  rich- 
es of  Christ  are  not  fully  understood.  Religion  m'ay 
be  imagined  to  be  merely  a  system  of  restraints  and 
punishments — a  scheme  of  painful  moral  discipline. 
God  may  be  viewed  only  in  the  light  of  a  Judge;  and 
the  office  and  death  of  the  Redeemer  may  be  overlook- 
ed and  neglected.  In  this  case,  no  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a  blessed  immortality  will  cheer  the  soul,  or 
impart  its  reviving  and  invigorating  influence.  For 
Christ  is  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  whose  vivid  beams 
quicken  and  illuminate  the  soul;  dispel  the  mists  of 
doubt,  and  impart  at  once  the  desires  of  heaven  and 
the  anticipation  of  it.  Christ  is  the  resurrection  and 
the  life.  He  is  the  hope  of  glory.  In  his  light  we 
see  light.  It  is  only  the  clear  and  stedfast  view  of  the 
unspeakable  mercy  and  grace  of  God,  revealed  in  the 
Gospel  of  his  Son;  that  mercy  which,  through  his  blood, 
cancels  so  freely  innumerable  offences;  that  grace  which, 
for  his  sake,  bestows  on  the  most  unworthy  such  infi- 
nite blessings,  which  can  communicate  peace  and  joy 
in  believing.  The  Gospel  must  be  considered  in  its 
proper  light — as  glad  tidings  of  great  joy — as  the  mar- 
vellous display  of  infinite  mercy  to  man,  ere  it  can  im- 
part to  us  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

In  opposition  to  that  delusive  and  vain  hope  with 
which  so  many  deceive  themselves,  let  us  now  consider 
the  nature  of  that  joyful  "hope  of  the  glory  of  God" 
which  the  Scriptures  represent  as  the  delightful  portion 
of  true  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.  I  will  first  give  a 
general  view  of  it  as  derived  from  the  sacred  writings, 
and  then  exhibit  more  in  detail  the  several  parts  of 
which  it  consists. 

The  true  servants  of  God,  then,  are  represented  as 
placing  a  delightful  and  unshaken  confidence  in  the 
security  of  his  promises,  and  in  the  extent  of  his  mercy. 
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"Because  thou  hast  been  my  help,"  they  sny,  "there- 
fore ill  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  i  rejoice.'' 
"Whom  have  1  in  heaven  but  thee?  and  there  is  none 
upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee."  "Tiiou  shalt 
guide  me  by  thy  counsel,  and  afterwards  receive  me  to 
glory."  '"My  flesh,  and  my  heart  faileth,  but  God  is 
the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever." 
"And  now,  Lord,  what  wait  I  for?  Surely  my  hope 
is  even  in  thee."  "I  have  trusted  in  thy  mercy:  my 
heart  sJiall  rejoice  in  thy  salvation."  "Lord,  1  have 
hoped  for  thy  salvation,  and  done  thy  commandments. 
Uphold  me  according  to  thy  word,  and  let  me  not  be 
ashamed  of  my  hope."  "As  for  me,  I  shall  behold  thy 
face  in  righteousness;  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake 
with  thy  bkeness." 

Such  were  the  expressions  of  confidence  in  God  of 
the  holy  fathers  of  the  church,  ere  yet  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  had  arisen  upon  the  world.  After  his 
appearance,  the  objects  of  hope  become  more  distinct 
and  luminous,  and  the  confidence  in  God  more  strong  and 
abiding.  The  Lord  of  the  church  himself  had  encourag- 
ed in  his  disciples  a  joyful  hope  of  immortality.  "Fear 
not,  little  flock:  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to 
give  you  the  kingdom."  "Let  not  your  hearts  be 
trojibled:  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.  In 
my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions:  if  it  were  not  so, 
I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you,  and  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I 
will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that 
Avhere  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also." 

Agreeably  to  these  declarations,  the  disciples  of 
Christ  are  represented  as  "waiting  for  the  adoption, 
for  the  redemption  of  the  body;"  as  "groaning,  being 
burdened  in  this  tabernacle;  not  that  they  would  be  un- 
clothed, but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  might  be  swal- 
lowed up  of  life;"  as  "waiting,  through  the  Spirit,  for 
the  hope  of  righteousness  by  faith:  looking  for  and  hast- 
ing unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God;"  as  "looking  for 
that  blessed  hope  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
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Great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;"  as  "waiting 
lor  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  who  should 
also  confirm  them  to  the  end  in  the  hope  of  eternal 
life,  which  God,  that  cannot  Ho,  promised  before  the 
world  bpi^an;"  as  "bnildini;^  themselves  up  in  their 
most  hoiy  faith,  looking  for  the  merry  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life;"  as  "filled  by  t!ie  God 
of  hope  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  they 
might  abound  in  hope  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Hence  they  triumphed  with  a  holy  confi- 
dence, rejoicing  in  the  expectation  of  that  glory  ready 
to  be  revealed.  "We  know,"  said  they,  that  if  "our 
earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we 
have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens:  therefore  w'e  are  always  confi- 
dent, knowing  that  whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body 
we  are  absent  frotn  the  Lord.  We  are  confident,  and 
willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be 
present  with  the  Lord.  For  we  know  in  whom  we 
have  believed,  and  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which 
we  have  committed  to  him  till  that  day."  "O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting!  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory! 
The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the 
iaw;  but  thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Such  is  the  strain  of  holy  triumph  v»'ith  which  the 
disciples  of  Christ  contemplated  the  pros{)ects  which 
opened  to  them  in  another  life.  Thus  they  stretched 
forward  with  desire,  and  hasted  unto  the  coming  of 
their  Lord.  Nor  were  these  emptv  words.  They 
cheerfully  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  knowing  that 
they  had  a  more  enduring  inheritance.  They  willingly 
exposed  themselves  to  pain  and  sufferings,  rejoicing 
**that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  Christ's 
sake;"  and  they  joyfully  embraced  death  itself  in  the 
assured  expectation  of  entering  at  once  into  eternal  life. 

If  we  examine  more  in  detail  the  happy  disposi- 
tion which  is  described  in  my  text,  and  in  those  other 
passages  of  Scripture  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  shall 
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find  it  to  consist  in  a  firm  belief  of  the  life  to  come — 
in  deliglitfiil  contemplation  of  iis  glorj — and  in  confi- 
dent expcctRtion  of  its  enjoyment. 

1.  In  :\  firm  belief  oi  the  life  to  come. — There  is  an 
assent  to  what  the  Scriptures  have  declared  concerning 
the  world  to  come  w  hich  is  attended  with  no  deep  im- 
pression on  the  heart.  A  man  believes  that  this  life  is 
as  a  shadow  that  departeth;  a  vapour,  which  appeareth 
for  a  little  time,  and  then  is  gone;  a  mere  span  and 
moment  of  time;  and  that  there  is  another  world,  alto- 
gether glorious,  in  which  the  blessed  persons  who  are 
permitted  to  enter  will  dwell  for  millions  of  ages; — 
and  yet  he  is  as  anxious  about  this  life,  and  as  indiffer- 
ent about  that  which  is  to  come,  as  if  he  had  believed 
the  very  reverse;  as  if  this  life  were  eternal,  and  that 
which  is  to  come  were  a  mere  shadow.  Shall  we  say 
that  such  a  person  has  a  true  belief  of  the  world  to 
come?  No:  "faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  That  is,  true 
faith  gives  a  subsistence  in  the  mind  to  things  hoped 
for:  they  remain  there  the  objects  of  joy  and  hope;  and 
it  renders  things  invisible  as  if  they  were  evident  to 
our  sight.  Faith  opens,  as  it  were,  to  us  the  gates  of 
the  blessed  regions  above:  it  shews  to  us  in  a  lively 
manner,  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  mansions;  we  con- 
template the  order,  the  harmony,  the  happiness  of  the 
blessed  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect;  the  presence  of 
the  great  Mediator;  the  favour  of  God;  his  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  uniting  to  form  an  assemblage  of 
all  that  will  tend  to  make  his  creatures  perfectly  happy. 
The  prospect  which  true  faith  gives,  realizes  heaven  to 
our  view;  and  in  comparison  of  it,  this  earth  appears 
very  poor  and  mean:  all  its  honours  fade,  all  its  pleas- 
ures wither,  all  its  pomp  disappears,  all  its  sufferings 
seem  to  be  but  for  a  moment,  and  the  soul  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  contemplation  of  that  eternal  weight 
of  glory  which  is  set  before  us.  Faith  must  thus  give 
us  a  bright  and  clear  view  of  the  life  to  come;  so  that 
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it  must  be,  in  ii  manner,  present    with   us  ere  we  can 
renlly  "rejoice  in  hope  of  the  jilorv  olGod." 

2.  Tliis  hope  sup[)oses  deliglitful  contemplation. — 
There  is  a  cold,  uninterested  manner  in  which  many 
think  and  speak  of  heaven;  they  feel  no  delightful  glow 
of  affection,  no  grat(;ful  emotions  to  him  who  formed  it 
for  man,  no  transporting  impressions  of  its  glory  and 
felicity.  They  who  can  thus  think  or  speak  of  heaven 
will  not  "rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."  '1  his 
supposes  that  it  is  made  the  subject  of  frequent  and  de- 
lightful meditation,  that  we  rejoice  in  it,  that  we  con- 
template its  glory.  It  is  called  by  way  of  eminence 
"the  glory  of  God;"  as  if  the  glory  of  God  which 
shines  through  the  whole  universe,  were  there  collect- 
ed, as  the  light  is  in  the  sun.  In  heaven,  the  glory  of 
God  is  fully  displayed.  His  wisdom  is  there  openly 
manifested  and  revealed,  without  a  cloud  to  obscure  it, 
or  any  defect  in  the  view  of  the  blessed  inhabitants 
there  assembled  to  behold  it.  There  is  the  power  of 
Jiis  glory  seen  in  removing  every  evil,  in  creating  every 
good,  in  enlarging  the  capacities  of  his  creatines  to  en- 
joy perfect  happiness,  in  uniting  them  and  assimilating 
them  with  each  other,  that  there  shall  be  no  possibility 
of  jar  or  discord.  There  is  the  glory  of  his  goodness 
displayed,  pouring  out  mercies  in  rich  profusion;  mer- 
cies and  blessings  unknown  before,  and  so  numerous  as 
to  manifest  the  infinite  bounty  of  his  love.  In  a  word, 
there  all  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  meet  together,  in 
all  the  resplendent  lustre  of  glory,  and  give  a  denomi- 
nation to  the  place  from  the  communication  of  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Perfections  of  the  Divine  Presence.  Now, 
the  Christian  hope  of  this  glory  implies,  that  the  soul 
is  often  transported  into  those  happy  regions,  and  there 
walks  with  God — there  imbibes  somewhat  of  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  that  blessed  place,  one  glimpse  of  which 
can  afford  more  real  delight  to  the  soul  than  all  the 
pleasures  put  together  which  are  to  be  found  in  this 
transitory  life. 
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3.  But,  above  nil,  to  rojoire  in  iiopt'  of  tho  jxlory  of 
God,  implies  coiifidenl  exprclatiun. — VVliat  .siiiiiify  to 
me  all  tlie  glories  of  heaven,  unless  I  ean  enlertiiin  a 
well-founded  liope  that  I  shall  enjoy  tlien^''  To  rtjoice 
in  them,  therefore,  supposes  that  1  have  a  good  hope, 
throuii'h  grace,  of  ueijig  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  clear  view  of  the  glory  of  heaven  would 
onlv  tend  the  more  to  depress  the  spirits  of  those  who 
could  not  entertain  a  hope,  that  they  should  l)e  admit- 
ted there.  But  it  is  tlie  peculiar  glory  of  the  Gospel, 
that  they  u  ho  tridy  receive  it  may  attain  the  "full  as- 
surance of  hope,"  that,  through  ihe  infinite  mercies  of 
the  Saviour,  they  shall  be  admitted  to  that  glorious 
abode.  Ihey  know  in  whom  they  have  believed. 
They  well  understand  his  character,  and  entertain  no 
doubt  that  he  is  equally  able  and  willing  to  pardou 
their  sins,  and  to  admit  them  into  his  kingdom  above. 

I  would  hope,  that  this  description  of  rejoicing  iu 
hope  of  the  glory  of  God,  has  awakened  in  the  breasts 
of  some  amongst  you  fervent  desires  and  aspirations  to 
become  partakers  of  it.  But,  methinks,  1  hear  some 
mom-nful  heart  reply,  "Oh  that  I  could  possess  this 
joyful  hope!  JMy  breast  has  long  been  a  strang{M'  to 
such  delightful  sensations!  I  have  met  with  little  but 
sorrow  and  disappointment  in  this  world,  and  I  can 
now  anticipate  little  else:  but  wIkmi  I  turn  to  the  con- 
templation of  another  state,  there  all  seems  to  be  dark 
and  uncertain.  My  fears  exceed  my  hopes!  Oh  that  I 
could  indeed  obtain  sucdi  a  hope!  How  gladly  would 
my  life  then  pass  away!  How  light  would  all  my  pres- 
ent sufferings  then  ap])ear!" 

To  such  an  inquirer  I  would  first  answer,  that  if 
lie  would  obtain  this  hope,  his  heart  must  be  wholly 
devoted  to  God.  They  who  are  divided  betwcM'u  God 
and  mammon,  can  never  attain  this  joyful  confidence. 
It  is  reserved  for  those  who  have  a  fairhftd  and  true 
heart.  A  worldly  spirit  is  the  great  obstacle  to  peace 
in  God.  You  must  form  your  decision.  You  must 
choose  for  your   portion    God  or  the  world.     If  the 
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world — tlien  relinquish  all  expectation  of  happiness  in 
Goii,  in  another  state  or  in  religion.  'I'iiese  things 
will  but  poison  your  enjoyments.  Your  maxim  must 
he,  ^'Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 
The  world  is  a  good  master  to  those  only  whose  hearts 
are  entirely  given  to  it.  But  if  you  revolt  at  this;  if 
you  say,  Let  my  portion  be  in  another  world;  then  you 
must  learn  to  place  little  dependence  upon  this — you 
must  form  no  expectation  of  happiness  from  it — you 
must  guard  against  worldly  mindedness.  "They  that 
are  after  the  flesh  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh,  and 
they  that  are  after  the  Spirit  do  mind  the  things  of  the 
Spirit."  If  you  \vish  to  obtain  the  hope  of  glory,  let 
this  be  made  exclusively  your  aim.  Give  yourself  up 
wholly  to  the  Divine  direction — pray  earnestly  to  God. 
Study  his  word  diligently,  follow  implicitly  its  direc- 
tions. Hitherto,  perhaps,  other  things  have  been  the 
object  of  your  pursuit;  now  the  one  thing  needful  must 
occupy  your  attention. 

I  would  further  exhort  you  to  seek  the  holy  hopes 
you  desire,  in  God's  appointed  way;  that  is,  by  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus. — "Being  justified  by  faitii^^''  sairh  the 
Apostle,  "we  have  peace  with  God,  and  rejoice  in  hope 
of  the  glory  of  God."  Study,  therefore,  tiie  Gospel, 
\vhich  is  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ.  There  you  will 
see  how  wonderfully  gracious  and  full  of  mercy  our 
heavenly  father  is  to  all  who  believe  in  his  Son.  There 
you  will  read  the  precious  promises  which  God  has 
given  to  all  who  approach  him  in  that  name.  There 
you  will  see  Divine  justice  satisfied  by  the  oblation  of 
Christ,  once  oftered  on  the  cross,  "as  a  full,  perfect, 
and  complete  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world!"  There  you  will  learn  that  God  can  be  glorified 
in  the  salvation  of  a  sinner,  through  Christ;  and  that  he 
deliglits  to  pour  out  his  blessings  on  all  who  trust  in 
the  mediation  of  his  Son.  There  you  will  see  the  full 
security  of  all  who  trust  in  him;  the  promise  of  God 
connrnied  by  an  oath  "that  so  by  two  immutable 
things,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we 
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might  have  strong  consolation,  who  have  fled  for  ref- 
uge to  the  hope  set  before  us."  1  cannot  better  de- 
scribe the  Gospel  than  as  a  dispensation  expressly  in- 
tended for  the  comfort  and  peace  of  mankind,  in  which 
nothing  is  omitted  to  strengthen  their  hope,  to  encour- 
age tht^ir  confidence  in  God:  and  to  assure  them,  that 
those  who  cone  to  him  he  will  in  no  wise  cast  out. 
You  have  the  hope  of  consolation  set  before  jou  in  the 
office  of  the  Molj  Spirit,  who,  from  the  Divine  conso- 
lations he  affords  to  those  who  live  under  his  blessed 
influence,  is  by  our  blessed  Saviour  expressly  styled 
^'the  Comforter."  "The  Spirit,"  saith  the  Apostle, 
"witnesses  w  ith  our  spirits  that  we  are  the  children  of 
God;  and  if  children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and 
joiiit  heirs  with  Christ.  If  so  be  that  we  suffer  with 
him,  that  we  may  also  live  with  him." 

See,  then,  the  care  which  our  heavenly  Father  has 
taken  to  dispel  all  doubt  and  anxiety  in  the  minds  of 
his  real  disciples.  Can  any  thing  be  more  clear  than 
his  willingness  to  save  you?  Is  there  any  reason  for 
doubt  or  hesitation?  "Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the 
charge  of  God's  elect?  It  is  God  that  Justifieth,  who  is 
he  that  condemneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died;  yea,  rather 
that  is  risen  again,  who  is  ever  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  interceding  for  us." 

Yet,  wliile  I  describe  this  rich  and  full  provision  for 
peace  and  hope,  which  God  has  made  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  seal  these  blessings  to  the  careless,  the 
worldly,  or  the  sinful  professors  of  his  religion.  No!  if 
you  value  the  hope  of  glory,  you  will  walk  according 
to  the  vocation  with  which  you  are  called.  "He  that 
hath  this  hope  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure." 
This  the  scriptural  guard  against  a  presumj)tuous  abuse 
of  this  doctrine.  If  you  do  enjoy  a  hope  of  glory  while 
your  tempers  are  unsanctified,  while  you  are  living  un- 
der the  dominion  of  sin,  know  that  your  hope  is  pre- 
sumption. "If  our  hearts  condemn  us  not,"  says  the 
Apostle,  "we  have  confidence  towards  God."     Indeed, 
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tliore  \y\\\  nocessarily  be  a  beautiful  corresponnonce 
and  harmony  in  every  part  of  the  conduct  of  those 
v.'hoso  heart  is  ri^lit  wiih  Ciod.  'I'he  hope  of  heaven 
will  be  closelv  and  inseparably  eonnecred  with  that  j)U- 
rity  of  mind,  and  that  love  to  God,  which  will  preserve 
the  somI  from  sin. 

Thus  may  you  attain  this  joyful  ho])e  of  q^lory.  And 
why,  then,  do  we  so  incessantly  listen  to  complaints  of 
misiTy  and  sorrow?  Is  there  no  remedy?  Oye  afflicted, 
who  are  ready  to  cry,  there  is  no  hope  for  yon!  woidd 
to  God  you  would  cease  to  seek  for  happiness  fn»ni 
the  uorld.  and  endeavour  to  derive  it  from  God!  One 
faithful  praver  will  more  calm  the  mind  than  the  lull 
indtd^ence  of  vour  fondest  earthly  hopes.  Cease,  then, 
to  hew  out  broken  cisierns,  w  hich  can  hold  no  water; 
and  come  to  God,  the  Fountain  of  livinjx  waters.  Hith- 
erto vou  ha\e  souf^ht  for  peace  in  the  world:  now  be- 
gin to  seek  it  in  God  only;  seek  a  peace  of  a  pure  and 
spiritual  kind,  fit  for  an  immortal  spirit  to  receive,  and 
ior  an  inlinite  God  to  bestow! 

Would  to  (jod,  that  every  one  who  hears  me  would 
make  this  transporting  hope  of  glory  the  object  of  his 
serious  endeavours  and  his  fervent  prayers!  How  liirht 
would  all  our  trials  and  sufferings  then  appear,  when 
the  prospect  of  eternal  glory  was  ever  dawning 
upon  us!  What  an  artnour  of  defence  would  it  be 
ao;;.iinst  every  danger,  if  you  coidd  say,  ''All  is  well ; 
for  I  now  can  conlidently  look  up  to  God  as  my  Fa- 
ther, and  to  heaven  as  my  home!  What  a  defence 
against  the  fear  of  poverty  or  pain,  continuallv  to  re- 
joice in  the  prospect  of  a  heavenly  inheritance!  It 
would  be  a  treasure  which  would  make  us  rich  indeed. 
And  how  unspeakably  valuable  would  it  be  in  that  sol- 
emn hoiu'  \Ahen  we  must  quit  this  life,  and  all  our  ex- 
pectations from  it!  My  brethren,  I  speak  to  you  as 
dxiiiq;  men.  The  hour  cannot  be  very  far  distant,  when 
you  and  I  must  lie  on  a  death-bed:  and  what  will  then 
a|  ,  '  ar  to  be  the  value  of  a  well-fcunded  hope  of  glory? 
Oh!  what  transporting  happiness  will  it  be  then  to  be 
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able  to  say,  "I  bless  God,  ir  is  vvell  with  me:  I  have 
no  fears  of  death:  I  enjoy  a  delightful  hope  of  glory. 
I  ;im  willing  to  quit  this  corrupt  and  sinful  world,  that 
my  ha,)py  spirit  may  join  my  Kedermer,  and  the  glo- 
rious company  of  the  ransomed  above!"  Which  of  \ou 
does  not  say,  May  this  be  my  lot!  ''Let  me  die  th(^  (ieath 
of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

But,  alas!  1  must  also  address  many  who  enjoy  no 
such  hope  of  glory.  Th(^  hour  of  death  would  rome 
upon  them  with  dreadful  terror  and  I'earful  apprehen- 
sions. And  O  what  a  state!  To  be  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  God  with  a  spirit  oppressed  by  dreadful 
forebodings  and  bitter  reflections;  to  have  no  cheering 
prospects  of  the  glory  ready  to  be  revealed;  to  be  a 
stranger  to  the  precious  promises  of  the  Gospel;  to 
die  in  darkness,  without  one  ray  of  light  from  Heaven 
to  enlighten  the  dreary  passage!  Alas!  that  any  who 
have  lived  in  a  Christian  land,  any  who  have  sat 
under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  and  have  been  hearing 
continually  of  the  salvation  of  Christ  Jesus,  should 
be  found  at  last  in  this  miserable  state!  My  brethren, 
whose  consciences  testify  that  this  would  be  your  state 
if  you  were  sunmioned  to-night  to  meet  your  God,  I 
beseech  you  by  the  mercies  of  God,  by  the  redemp- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  regard  you  feel  for  your 
own  salvation,  think  of  these  things.  Pause  for  awhile, 
and  ask  whether  you  choose  to  die  eternally.  On  the 
other  hand  reflect  on  the  happiness  of  enjoying  a  hope 
full  of  immortality.  Which  will  you  choose.'^  Heaven 
and  hell  are  set  before  you.  Go,  decide  which  shall  be 
your  portion.  God  soon  will  send  the  messenger  of  de^ath 
to  know  yoiu'  determination.  May  you  in  that  hour 
be  able  to  say,  Lord,  1  have  waited  i'or  thy  salvation! 


SERMON  XIV. 


ON   THE    CHRISTIAN'S  PEACE 


John  xiv.  27. 

Peace  I  leave  ivith  you;  my  peace  Tgive  unto  yon:  not 
as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  yoiL  Let  7iot  your 
heart  he  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid. 

THESE  words  are  a  part  of  the  last  discourse  which 
our  blessed  Saviour  held  with  his  disciples  before  his 
crucifixion.  They  are  replete  with  that,  tenderness  and 
kindness  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  his  character. 
His  apprehension  of  the  bitter  sufferings  and  ignomin- 
ious death  which  he  was  himself  about  to  undergo, 
seemed  to  be  entirely  lost  in  the  consideration  of  that 
distress  which  his  disciples  would  endure  when  they 
should  behold  their  beloved  Master  so  cruelly  treated, 
and  so  unexpectedly  taken  from  them.  He  therefore 
uses  the  most  endearing  expressions,  and  suggests  the 
most  affecting  topics  of  consolatiou.  He  assures  them, 
that  he  would  not  leave  them  comfortless,  but  would 
send  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter  from  above,  to  sup- 
ply his  place,  till  he  should  come  again  and  take  them 
to  himself,  to  dwell  with  him  in  those  mansions  of  glory 
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•which  he  was  J^oino;  to  prepare  for  them.  In  tJie  mean 
tinie,  "Peace,*'  he  adds,  "I  h'ave  with  vou:  n)v  peace 
1  «^ive  unro  vou:  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto 
you."  This  is  my  last  and  solemn  bequest — peace — 
•my  peace — such  as  I  have  inyself  enjoyed,  and  as  my 
Gospel  is  eminently  calculated  to  produce; — peace 
with  God  as  your  reconciled  Father — peace  amono;st 
each  other  as  my  brethren — and  a  blessed  sunshine  and 
serenity  in  your  own  bosoms,  which  no  outward  actions 
shall  darken  or  disturb,  because  it  shall  be  independent 
of  sublunary  things,  and  inspired  immediately  from 
Heav'U.  For  "i  give  you  peace  not  as  the  world 
giveth."  It  is  not  an  unmeaning  compliment — a  mere 
parting  salutation,  or  an  unavailing  wish  lor  your  wel- 
fare, valuable  only  as  a  token  of  mv  regard;  neither  is 
it  that  transient  and  delusive  peace  which  worldlv  pros- 
perity may  sometimes  afford.  1  leave  you  the  substan- 
tial blessins; — such  as  the  world,  with  all  its  enjoyments, 
cannot  give,  nor,  with  all  its  vexations,  take  away. 
Therefore,  "let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let 
it  be  afraid."  Be  not  disquieted  at  the  prospect  of  my 
departure,  nor  dread  any  calamity  which  may  threaten 
you  when  I  am  gone. 

These  promises  were  not  given  to  the  immediate 
followers  of  Christ  alone,  but  to  all,  in  every  age,  who 
should  believe  in  his  Name.  At  his  departiue  from 
this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  he  left  this  blessing  to 
his  first  (iisci|)les,  and,  throuuh  their  ministry  to  his 
whole  church.  "Peace  bv  him,"  was  to  be  preached 
in  every  nation;  and  all  believers  are  interested  in  the 
bequest,  and  mav  claim  itsfidh^st  benefit.  Come,there- 
fore.  O  ve  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ!  and  let  us  con- 
template the  nature  of  that  leoacy  which  our  departing 
Master  has  left  us.  Let  us  siu'vev  this,  our  blessed 
inheritance;  and,  while  we  meditate  on  this  peace,  may 
the  Holy  Spirit  shed  it  abroad  abundantly  in  out 
hearts! 

Perfect  peace  is  a  calm  and  tranquil  state  of  mind, 
free  from  tumult  and  anxiety,  alarmed  by  no  dangers, 
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ruffled  by  no  passions,  corroded  by  no  rares,  disturbed 
by  110  i2;uilt,  SHtisried  with  its  lot  on  earth,  and  reposing 
witli  cheerful  confidence  on  the  care  of  a  Father,  who 
is  in  heaven.  Such  was  the  frame  of  mind  whicii  our 
holy  Master  enjoyed;  such  is  the  disposition  which  he 
intends  his  faithful  disciples  to  enjoy  habitually. 

Now,  of  such  a  peace,the  great  enemy  is  guilt.  For 
how  can  peace  be  an  inmate  in  the  breast  which  is  con- 
tinually wounded  l)y  the  goads  of  an  accusing  con- 
science? How  can  it  dwell  with  trouble  and  perplex- 
ity, with  shame  and  remorse,  with  painful  recollections, 
and  forebodings  fears?  Guilt  corrodes  the  mind;  stings 
it  with  the  bitterest  reflections;  alarms  it  with  the  most 
dreadful  apprehensions  of  punishment;  represents  God 
as  an  offended  Deity,  and  a  severe,  inexorable  Judge. 
In  the  ears  of  the  wicked,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  dread- 
ful sound.  "He  knoweth  that  the  day  of  darkness  is 
ready  at  his  hand,  and  trouble  and  anguish  make  him 
afraid."  What  peace,  then,  can  the  mind  enjoy  in  such 
a  state?  How  certainly  and  strongly  docs  the  awakened 
conscience  reject  every  intimation  of  it!  "What  hast  thou 
to  do  with  peace?"  is  the  taunting  reply  with  which 
Conscience  forbids  the  guilty  soul  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  consolation. 

But  Jesus  removes  our  euilt.  His  Gospel  sets  before 
us  a  Foiuitain  opened  for  sin  and  uncleanness,  in  which 
the  most  polluted  may  wash  and  be  cleansed.  It  points 
to  the  atoning  sacrifice — the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world — and  dec-lares  the  ability 
and  the  willingness  of  Christ  to  cancel  oin-  guilt,  and 
to  restore  us  to  the  Divine  favour.  From  the  contrite, 
therefore,  and  the  broken  in  heart,  who  rely  on  this 
great  Redeemer,  the  curse  is  removed;  for  their  recon- 
ciliation with  God  is  effected,  the  disturbing  power  of 
guilt  is  destroyed,  and  a  siu'e  foundation  laid  on  which 
the  superstructure  of  peace  may  rest. 

Another  certain  obstacle  to  peace  is  an  impure  and 
unhohf  dispof^ition. — Consider  hovv  extravagant,  and 
often  how  inconsistent,   are  the  objects  which  sin  pre- 
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sents  to  the  mind;  how  inorduiate  and  lawless  the  de- 
sires which  it  excites:  how  unjust  and  violent  the 
means  by  which  it  prompts  us  to  set^k  the  indulgence 
of  them;  and  how  many  and  turbulent  passions  are 
thus  continually  inflaminir  and  a2:itatin<i;  the  bosom! 
Under  such  a  controul,  how  easily  is  the  soul  inflated 
by  success,  irritated  by  disappointment,  or  stung:  by 
provocation!  How  frequently  is  it  elevated  by  wild,  un- 
reasonable hopes,  to  be  deprt^ssed  as  deeply  when  the 
expectation  fails!  What  painful  anxiety  attends  the  pur- 
suit, even  where  it  is  successful!  What  can  be  the 
peace  of  that  mind  which  is  swayed  by  ambition  or 
avarice — which  is  full  of  envy,  murder,  deceit,  malio;- 
nity;  proud,  boastful,  an  inventor  of  evil  thingjs,  impla- 
cable, unmerciful!  These  we  know,  and  such  as  these, 
are  the  works  and  dispositions  of  the  flesh;  and  they 
exist  in  one  degree  or  other,  and  cause  more  or  less 
disturbance  in  every  carnal  mind.  Can  peace,  then, 
be  the  result  of  such  a  state?  The  nature  of  man,  and 
the  immutable  laws  of  God  forbid  it.  "There  is  no 
peace,"  saith  God,  "to  the  wicked."  They  are  "like 
the  troubled  sea  when  it  cannot  rest,  whose  waters  cast 
up  mire  and  dirt."  But  suppose  that  the  sinful  pro- 
pensity is  not  of  this  strong  and  turbident  character; 
and  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  cold  selfishness  of  heart, 
or  a  love  of  this  present  world-,  which,  though  neither 
ardent  nor  active,  has  yet  excluded  from  the  soul  every 
other  affection:  can  such  a  temper  consist  with  peace.^ 
No:  there  is  a  vexation  in  the  very  vanity  of  all  human 
wishes  which  are  not  regulated  and  directed  by  the 
word  of  God.  And  as  in  the  body,  there  can  i)e  nei- 
ther ease  nor  health  unless  its  functions  are  duly  per- 
formed, according:  to  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy; 
so  the  acts  and  motions  of  the  soul  can  never  promote 
its  well-being  and  happiness,  unless  thev  all  proceed 
agreeably  to  its  original  constitution.  The  affections 
must  be  placed  on  fit  objects;  the  faculties  employed 
for  right  ends;  the  various  powers  kept  in  due  subor- 
dination to  each  other;  and  the  tendency  of  all    must 
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be  to  preserve  that  pure  and  holy  character  wliich  God 
orii^in  illy  impressed  upon  the  soul  of  our  first  parent, 
and  which  it  is  the  ofiice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew. 
As  the  heart  deviates  more  from  the  word  of  God,  it 
departs  farther  from  a  state  of  rest  ;ind  ease.  And 
though  there  are  corrupt  and  imholy  dispositions,  which 
are  comparatively  passive  and  calm,  yet  they  are  too 
poor  and  sordid,  too  much  beneath  the  dignity  and 
destination  of  the  soul,  to  alford  it  that  serene  and  full 
satisfaction  which  can  justlv  be  called  peace.  For 
peace  is  of  a  pure  and  dignified  character.  The  mind 
Avhich  is  prepared  for  it  has  no  bye  ends  to  answer; 
nothing  l)ase,  which  it  wishes  to  conceal;  nothing  dis- 
honourable, which  can  tinge  the  cheek  with  shame.  It 
endeavours  to  approve  itself  to  God,  pursues  the  objects 
which  he  proposes,  refers  its  actions  to  him  as  their 
source  and  their  end.  Such  a  mind  is  disinterested, 
and  seeks  only  the  praise  which  cometh  from  God:  it 
is  kind  and  generous,  and  desires  the  good  of  all  man- 
kind: it  is  pure,  and  always  aspiring  to  what  is  excel- 
lent: it  is  humble,  without  ambitious  or  lofty  views; 
and  meek  and  unpresuming,  so  that  it  suffers  but  little 
from  disappointments.  Pride  which  inflates,  jealousy 
which  corrodes,  anger  which  enrages,  grief  which  con- 
sumes, despair  which  destroys  the  mind,  have  no  place 
in  the  Christian  character;  for  "tiiey  that  are  Christ's 
have  crucified  the  flesh,  with  its  affections  and  lusts." 
The  religion  of  Christ  is  a  dispensation  of  holiness,  and 
the  grand  instrument  to  promote  it.  It  is  the  prepara-  . 
tion  of  the  soul  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  state  of  peace 
here  which  is  similar  in  its  ori2:in,  nature,  and  means, 
to  that  eternal  peace  which  shall  be  enjoyed  above. 

Anxiety  about  the  future  forms  another  obstacle  to 
the  enjoyment  of  true  peace. — How  many  are  there 
who  cannot  enjoy  the  present,  because  their  minds  are 
filled  with  painful  apprehensions  of  what  is  to  come! 
The  want  of  sufficient  provision  for  a  family,  the  fear 
of  some  approaching  loss  or  pain,  the  dread  of  some 
threatened  danger,  the  recurring  care  about  some  ex- 
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pected  event,  will  often  haunt  the  mind,  and  render  it  a 
prey  to  the  severest  discjniet.  But  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  is  eahiil  itcd  to  nniiove  sueh  eares,  and  to  induce 
tranquillity  and  ealm;  for  ir  cuts  oft' the  sources  of  anx- 
iety by  diminisijing  the  supposed  iniportanee  of  those 
objects  which  otlierwise  exercise  an  undue  inlluence 
on  the  mind — which  fill  it  with  groundless  fears,  or 
elate  it  with  unreasonable  hopes.  The  Gospel  lessens 
the  value  of  all  human  thinjis.  and  substitutes  for  them 
objects  of  a  higher  and  a  nobler  class; — the  favour  of 
the  blessed  God,  the  salvation  of  the  immortal  soul,  an 
interest  in  the  death  and  intercession  of  our  Saviour, 
the  sanctifying  inlhience  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit 
of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry  Abba,  Father,  the  hope 
which  is  full  of  immortality.  These  appear,  to  him 
who  is  properlv  trained  in  the  school  of  Christ,  obji cts 
of  inestimable  value,  so  that,  in  comparison  of"  them, 
all  anxieties  of  a  worldly  kind  are  of  little  moment. 
And  further,  our  blessed  Lord  has  taught  his  disciples  to 
repose  upon  the  parental  care,  the  tender  love  which 
their  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,  has  manifested  for  them. 
*'Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air,  for  they  sow  not,  neither 
do  they  reap  nor  gather  into  barns;  yet  your  heavenly 
Father  feedeth  them:  are  ye  not  much  better  than  they.'* 
Wherefore,  take  no"  anxious  "thought,  saving.  What 
shall  we  eat,  or  what  shall  we  drink,  or  wherewithal 
shall  we  be  clothed.'*  for  after  all  these  things  do  the 
Gentiles  seek;  for  your  heavenly  Father  knovveth  that 
ye  have  need  of  these  things:  but  seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you." 

Thus  faith  teaches  us  to  place  a  perpetual  reliance 
on  the  care  of  our  heavenly  Father;  it  sooths  the  anx- 
ious mind,  and  disperses  unreasonable  fears.  "Thou 
shalt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed 
upon  thee." 

The  three  grand  sources  of  inrpiietude,  guilty  and 
unholy  dispositions,  and  carf,  being  thus  removed,  there 
remains  no  obstacle  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace;  a  peace 
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pure  and  holy,  a  peace  solid  and  stable,  the  peace  of 
God  which  passeth  all  understanding;  all  the  jonTuI 
prospects,  the  cheering  hopes  of  the  Gospel,  all  \\\e  love 
of  a  Saviour,  and  the  vurious  blessinos  of  his  salvation, 
niav  then  be  received  into  the  mind,  and  fill  it  v^ith  a 
jov  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  I  do  not,  however, 
affirm,  that  this  blessed  peace  will  be  necessarily  and 
univi  rsally  enjoyed  by  the  faithful  disciples  of  C'hrist; 
for,  alas!  their  faith  is  often  imperfect,  weak,  and  uiista- 
bl(^;  their  knowledge,  low  and  confused;  their  religion 
laM<j[uid,  ;nid  their  sanctiiication  incomplete.  Bodily 
indisixi^irion  will  someiimes  enfeeble  the  mind,  and 
render  it  the  prey  of  groimdless  apprehensions:  we 
speak,  therefore,  oidy  of  the  |)roper  ^md  direct  tendency 
of  tiie  Christian  s>yslem;  of  the  manifest  intention  and 
design  of  its  great  Founder.  And  we  say,  that  wher- 
ever its  principles  have  full  scope;  wherever  the  heart 
embraces  it  without  reserve;  wherever  its  precepts  are 
cheerfully  received  and  followed;  wherever  prayer  is 
constantly  and  devoutly  addressed  to  God,  and  the  holy 
Scriptures  valued  as  the  sources  of  consolation  and  the 
guides  of  life,  there  a  holy  tranquillity  and  peace  of 
mind  will  be  obtained,  and  the  invaluable  bequest  of 
our  Saviour  really  enjoyed — '"My  peace,"  savs  he,  "I 
give  unto  you!"  Every  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  intend- 
ed to  make  way  for  this  peace:  everv  promise  points  to 
this  design:  every  action  of  our  honoured  Redeemer, 
every  gracious  word  which  he  uttered,  every  sacrifice 
of  love  which  he  performed,  all  refer  manifestly  to  this 
object,  and  have  a  strong  and  direct  tendency  to  pro- 
mote it. 

Let  them  tell,  for  they  only  are  the  ju«;t  and  legiti- 
mate witnesses,  who  have  passed  from  darkness  into 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God; — let 
them  describe  the  folly  and  vanity,  the  low  ends,  the 
vain  expectations,  the  turbulent  desires  and  corrupt 
motives,  which  once  occupied  their  minds;  let  them 
say  how  impossible  it  was  for  them,  in  that  state,  to 
enjoy  true  serenity  and  solid  peace.     But  hear  them 
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also  describe  how,  when  the  Daj-stav  of  righteousness 
arose  and  the  love  of  God  was  shed  abroad  in  their 
hearts,  they  felt  a  pure  and  holy  cahn  substituted  for 
the  turbulence  by  which  they  were  before  agitated.  . 

Tlie  peace  which  Christgivesto  his  disciples  is  com- 
pared in  the  text  with  that  which  the  world  gives:  ''My 
peace  I  give  unto  you;  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  un- 
to you.  The  peace  of  the  world  is  the  peace  which  arises 
from  mere  sublunary  sources;  the  satisfaction  vvhic'i  men 
feel  when  their  worldly  schemes  succeed;  when  their  corn, 
and  wine,  and  oil  increase.  Now  such  a  peace  is  low 
in  its  origin;  it  is  fallacious  in  its  appearance;  it  is  un- 
certain in  its  attainment;  it  d(^pends  on  the  caprice  of 
others,  on  circumstances  and  events  which  we  cannot 
controul;  it  disappoijitsus  in  the  possession,  and  is  tran- 
sitory in  its  enjoyment.  The  world  is  like  a  hard  mas- 
ter, skiving  with  a  niggardly  hard,  and  conferring  scan- 
ty and  partial  rewards;  often  withheld  were  most  mer- 
ited, and  bestowed  where  there  is  least  claim  to  them: 
it  deceives  us  u  here  we  most  trusted,  and  fails  us  where 
we  most  wanted  it. — Not  so  the  master  whom  Chris- 
tians serve.  Does  he  promise  peace  to  his  servants? 
He  confers  it  liberally — he  bestows  it  freely:  he  ex- 
pects no  return  of  obligation:  he  grants  it  universally 
to  all  his  disciples:  he  disappoints  none  that  truly  seek 
it.  His  peace  is  a  treasure  invaluable  to  those  who 
possess  it.  Enjoyment  produces  no  satiety;  length  of 
possession  does  not  cloy  the  mind:  and  as  he  gives  not 
as  the  world  giveth,  so  neither  can  the  world  deprive 
us  of  that  peace  which  he  bestows.  While  the  faith 
is  strong,  and  the  heart  pure,  worldly  troubles  assail  us 
in  vain.  The  Christian  remains  unshaken  amidst  the 
storms  and  tempests  which  wreck  the  peace  of  others, 
and  dash  all  their  high  hopes  to  the  ground.  Christian 
peace,  and  the  peace  of  this  world,  differ  as  the  charac- 
ters of  the  different  Masters  who  confer  it.  Christ  has 
all  power;  is  full  of  mercy;  abounds  in  compassion,  in 
goodness  and  love.  Christ  was  pure  and  holy  in  all 
his  conduct,  influenced  only  by  the  most  exalted  views 
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-—the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man.  His  service 
camior  l)e  hard;  his  rewards  camiot  be  worthless;  his 
peace  cannot  be  empty.  It  will  partake  of  the  character 
of  Him  who  bestows  it:  Divine  in  its  origin,  pure  in 
its  nature,  powerful  in  its  effects,  glorious  in  its  posses- 
sion, durable  in  its  continuance.  It  will  be  indeed  the 
earnest  of  that  peace  which  the  same  Lord  bestows 
upon  the  blessed  inhabitants  of  his  kingdom. 

But  can  it  then  be  necessary  to  take  pains  in  com- 
mending to  you  that  peace  which  the  Son  of  God  be- 
stows? Is  it  not  superfluous  thus  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  Christian  peace  and  the  peace  of  this 
world?  Alas!  my  brethren,  I  know  too  well  the  fatal 
charm  which  the  world  exercises  over  us:  I  know  but 
too  well  how  it  ensnares  the  mind,  captivates  the  af- 
fections, blinds  the  understanding,  and  enchains  the  rea- 
son. Things  present,  and  things  visible,  have  in  our 
present  fallen  state,  an  unreasonable  and  most  injuri- 
ous influence.  Hence  the  salvation  and  the  peace  of 
Christ,  the  hope  of  glory,  the  happiness  of  heaven,  have 
little  of  their  due  weight  and  effect.  The  business  of 
the  preacher,  the  employment  of  the  Sabbath,  is  intend- 
ed to  counteract  this  influence  of  earthly  thirjgs,  and 
to  give  to  the  joys  set  before  us  their  due  and  just  pre- 
ponderance. In  pursuance  of  this  design,  it  is  my 
duty  to  warn  you,  my  beloved  friends,  not  to  seek  for 
a  peace  which  you  cannot  obtain:  that  you  do  not,  in 
the  emphatic  language  of  Scripiure,  spend  your  money 
for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  your  labour  for  that 
which  satisfieth  not:  that  you  do  not  hew  out  to  your- 
selves cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  which  can  hold  no  wa- 
ter, and  forsake  the  living  fountain  of  which  you  may 
drink  and  live  for  ever. 

If  the  two  pursuits  were  compatible  with  each  other; 
if  you  could  at  the  same  time  serve  mammon,  and  serve 
God;  if  you  could  obey  the  world  as  your  master,  and 
seek  the  peace  which  it  offers,  whilst  you  neglected 
not  the  peace  which  Christ  communicates;  then  these 
cautions  would  be  useless.  But  this,  I  fear,  is  the  com- 
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mon  and  fatal  error  of  mankind.  Thev  think  the  service 
ot  the  world  compatible  with  the  service  ot  Cod.  They 
wonld  divide  their  allecriance.  They  would  combine 
and  inror[)orate  the  two  services  which  are  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  each  other. 

The  question  is  not  whether,  with  the  peace  of  God 
in  the  heart,  we  may  not  reasonably  and  moderately 
enjoy  that  portion  of  worldly  thino;s  which  God  in  his 
bounty  has  given  to  us.  On  that  subject  there  is  no 
room  for  reasonable  doubt.  VVe  ou;iht.  with  thanks- 
giving to  the  bountiful  Author  of  our  blessings,  to  ac- 
cept and  use  the  temporal  enjoyments  he  has  afforded 
us:  but  the  question  is,  whether  we  mav  set  our  hearts 
on  the  v\orld;  whether  we  may  labour  chieliv  for  the  meat 
which  perisheth;  whether  we  may  devote  ourselves  to 
the  service  of  the  world.  And  what  saith  the  Scrip- 
ture? "Set  your  affections  on  things  above,  nor  on 
things  on  the  earth."  Our  hearts  must  be  where  our 
treasure  is — in  heaven:  Jesus  Christ  must  be  that  Mas- 
ter w  hose  commands  we  faithfully  obev,  and  whom  we 
are  chiefly  intent  to  please.  Our  chief  desire  must  be 
to  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Je- 
sus our  Lord;  our  most  anxious  endeavours  to  be 
holy,  as  he  is  holy.  All  earthlv  distinctions  and  pur- 
suits must  possess  but  a  secondary  place  in  our  hearts: 
for  till  we  attain  this  state  we  shall  want  the  due  dis- 
position of  a  servant  of  the  Most  Higii — we  shall 
not  [)av  him  the  allegiance  which  is  his  due.  Ihe 
world  is  the  enemy  of  God,  the  rival  of  his  authority, 
the  usurper  of  his  riirone:  and  allegiance  to  an  usurper 
and  ro  the  lawful  prince  cannot  consist  too^ctiicr.  Our 
ruling  principle  is  corrupt,  till  ue  love  God  with  all 
our  heart,  with  all  onr  soul,  and  with  all  our  streuijth; 
and  till  the  love  of  father,  mother,  brethren,  of  all  earth- 
ly relations,  and  even  of  life  itsell.  are  brouo:ht  to  yield 
tot!)eloveof  Ciirist.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  not 
because  Christ  is  a  hard  or  arbitrary  Master,  but  be- 
cause God  can  ne\er  be  valui^l  as  he  int^hf  while  any 
other  being  is  held  in  greater  or  in  equal  regard. 
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Hence  it  is  that  inordinate  worldly  cares  and  worldly 
anxieties  are  incompatible  with  the  peace  which  Christ 
giveth.  They  shew  that  the  miad  is  not  fully  and  Hrm- 
ly  set  upon  ''the  things  that  are  excellenr;'*  upon  the 
favour  of  God,  and  the  attainment  of  Heaven. 

Permit  me,  my  brethren,  to  warn  you,  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  one  who  has  felt  your  danger,  and  all  the 
affection  of  one  who  feels  tenderly  for  vour  welfare, 
that  you  seek  not  peace  and  happiness  from  worldly 
things.  Consider  the  anxious  mind,  the  wasting  de- 
sire, the  unceasiuii  labour  to  obtain  the  things  of  this 
world,  as  equally  foolish  and  pitiful.  Repress  all  such 
desires;  hold  them  unlawful;  be  \vatchful  against  their 
entrance;  regard  them  as  your  enemies.  Behold,  a  far 
nobler  object  is  held  out  to  you  by  your  God.  You 
are  heirs  to  higher  hopes — to  a  glorious  inheritance; 
render  not  yourselves  n worthy  of  it  by  a  mind  too 
grovelling  and  sordid  for  its  enjoyment.  Reject  not 
the  manna  of  angels,  to  feed  on  husks,  the  food  of 
swine.  Quit  not  the  society  of  the  blessed,  to  mix 
in  the  riot  of  fools.  Let  not  the  word  of  God  declare 
to  you  in  vain,  that  "all  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  good- 
liness  of  it  as  the  flower  of  the  field."  Let  not  the 
minister  of  Christ  in  vain  urge  you  to  "love  not  the 
world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world;"  since  "if  any  man 
love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 
Let  not  universal  experience  tell  you,  without  eflrct, 
that  all  below  is  vanity,  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Be 
persuaded:  the  combiuf^d  voice  of  God,  of  reason  and  of 
experience,  deserves  attention  and  obedience.  What 
farther  evidence  would  you  wish!  Vour  own  conscience 
confirms  this  concurrent  testimony.  Be  wise,  then,  and 
seek  for  that  peace  which  is  too  rich  a  blessing  to  pro- 
ceed from  any  but  a  Divine  hand;  too  valuable  to  be 
given  to  any  but  those  who  will  honour  it  aright. 

Should  any  one  who  has  hitherto  been  seeking  from 
the  world  a  jjeace  which  he  cannot  find  there,  be  induc- 
ed, from  what  has  been  said,  to  inquire  with  real  earn- 
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estness  how  he  must  obtain  the  peculiar  peace  of  a 
Christian,  I  would  reply:  Ho  must  labour  to  (ietach 
his  heart,  and  wean  his  affections  from  the  ^vorkl,  which 
is  the  grand  rival  of  Christ.  He  must  impress  strongly 
upon  his  mind  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  folly  of  its 
cares,  the  emptiness  of  its  enjoyments,  and  guard 
against  indulging  a  desire  for  worldly  things  as  his  por- 
tion. I  would  further  exhort  him  to  pray  that  his  eyes 
may  be  opened  to  see  his  true  state.  Let  him  implore 
God  so  to  enlighten  and  strengthen  him,  that  the  sal- 
vation of  his  immortal  sold  may  become  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  life;  and  that  his  affections  hitherto  misplac- 
ed, may  be  set  upon  those  noble  and  substantial  ob- 
jects, which  will  endure  when  this  world  and  all  its 
concerns  shall  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  We  must 
not  expect  that  such  a  total  change  of  mind,  such  a 
moral  revolution,  will  take  place  at  once;  but  it  ought 
at  once  to  become,  as  Scripture  and  reason  sufficiently 
demonstrate,  our  grand  object  to  attain  it.  This  must 
be  the  chief  end  of  our  endeavours — the  important 
business  of  our  lives. 

And,  further,  our  applications  to  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  alone  can  give  light  to 
the  understanding,  purity  to  the  heart,  soundness  to  the 
judgment,  a  right  direction  to  the  affections,  and  peace 
to  the  conscience,  must  be  earnest  and  constant. 
Christ  must  become  our  Saviour,  to  whom  we  trust  for 
life  and  happiness;  our  Master  whom  we  are  to  serve 
continually.  Bought  by  his  blood,  we  are  to  surren- 
der ourselves  to  him;  and  believing  in  him,  we  are  hum- 
bly to  expect  salvation  from  his  free  and  unmerited 
grace. 

In  this  renewed  state,  it  will  become  us  to  guard 
against  every  thing  which  would  draw  off  our  atten- 
tion and  our  affections  from  Christ.  We  must  cherish  a 
godly  jealousy  and  fear,  lest  through  the  subtility  of 
Satan,  the  allurements  of  the  world,  or  the  corruption 
of  nature,  our  hearts  be  drawn  aside  from  God.    Per- 
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severins;  thus  in  the  faith  of  Christ  and  in  obedience  to 
him,  he  will  enable  us  to  find  rest  unto  our  souls:  He 
will  teach  us  the  insufficiency  of  all  earthly  things,  and 
his  own  power  and  willingness  to  bestow  it.  Thus  we 
shall  enjoy  communion  with  him,  and  experience  a 
blessed  reality  in  religion,  and  possess  that  peace 
"which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away," 
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Whom  we  preachy  warning  every  man,  and  teaching  ev- 
ery man  in  all  wisdom;  that  we  may  present  every 
man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus. 

THE  office  of  a  minister  of  Christ  is  hig;hly  important, 
and  the  relation  between  him  and  his  flock  is  of  the 
most  intimate  kind.  It  is  his  office  to  watch  overtiieir 
souls  as  one  that  must  give  account,  and  deliver  to 
them  the  word  of  God,  by  which  they  are  to  become 
partakers  of  eternal  life.  It  is  his  duty  to  exhort,  to 
reprove,  to  warn,  to  teach,  with  all  patience  and  long- 
suffering.  Whether,  then,  we  consider  the  end  oi  his 
labours  or  the  subject  of  his  discourses,  we  shall  see 
them  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  such  as  to 
justify  that  earnestness  and  authority  in  the  manner  of 
his  preaching,  which,  were  not  the  nature  of  his  office 
considered,  might  appear  extravagant  and  assuming. 
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In  my  text  the  Apostle  refers  to  these  three 
points: — 

I.  The  end  of  a  minister's  preaching — "To  present 
every  man  perfect  in  CInist  Jesus." 

II.  The  subject  of  liis  preaching,  by  which  this  end 
is  to  be  accomplished — ''Whom  we  preach."     And, 

III.  The  manner  of  his  preaching — "Warning  every 
man  and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom." 

On  each  of  these  points  I  shall  make  a  few  observa- 
tions, praying  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  whose  influ- 
ence only  our  preaching  can  derive  any  real  efficacy, 
w  ould  be  pleased  to  render  what  may  be  said  etTectual 
in  producing  the  great  design  of  that  Gospel  which  is 
intrusted  to  us. 

I.  The  end  of  a  minister's  preaching  is  to  present  ev- 
ery man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  mission  of  Christ  upon  earth,  as  a  Saviour,  sup- 
poses man  to  be  a  fallen  and  ruined  creature:  it  implies 
that  he  is  in  a  corrupt  state,  a  servant  of  sin;  and  there- 
fore in  need  of  a  Redeemer  from  its  guilt  and  power. 
It  supposes  further,  that  those  who  are  made  partakers 
of  the  salvation  of  Christ  are  regenerate;  have  become 
new  creatures  in  him,  and  lead  a  new  life.  But  as  this 
great  change  is  not  accomplished  in  an  instantaneous 
manner,  but,  like  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Divine 
power,  gradually  and  by  the  use  of  means;  so  there 
are  different  stages  of  advancement,  according  to  which 
a  Christian  may  be  said  to  be  in  an  imperfect  or  a 
more  perfect  state.  Thus'  the  Apostle,  explaining 
Christian  perfection  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
compares  it  to  the  state  of  a  man  who  has  attained  his 
full  maturity  of  strength.  God  has  given  to  the  seve- 
ral members  of  his  church  various  gifts,  all  of  which 
contribute,  in  their  appointed  way,  "for  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edi- 
fying of  the  body  of  Christ;  till  they  all  come,  in  the 
unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  oi 
God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stat- 
ure of  the  fulness   of  Christ."     From  this  statement, 
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St.  Paul  derives  the  exhortation  to  his  converts,  that 
"thenceforth  they  be  no  more  children:  but  that,  speak- 
ing;; the  truth  in  love,  they  should  grow  up  into  liirn  in 
all  things  v.  hich  is  the  Head,  even  Christ." 

We  see,  then,  that  the  term  pe/fection,  as  used 
by  ihc  Apostle,  does  not  mean  a  freedom  from  all 
sin,  but  only  a  higher  degree  of  knovA  ledge,  faith, 
and  grace.  It  is  opposed  to  the  impeifect  and  weak 
state  of  man,  when  he  first  receives  the  Gospel. 

Now,  though,  in  this  world,  a  Christian  cannot,  in 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  become  perfect;  that 
is,  complete  in  knowledge,  faith,  love,  and  holiiiess,  any 
more  than  a  man's  bodily  strength  or  his  natural  wis- 
dom can  become  infinite:  yet  there  is  a  degree  of  ma- 
turity and  advancement  which  all  real  Christians  en- 
joy, fully  justifying  the  sense  in  which  the  Apostle  has 
used  the  word:  and  it  is  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  by  instructing,  warning,  and  exhorting  his 
people,  to  present  them  thus  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus. 
This  perfection,  then,  may  be  considered  as  opposed  to 
a  partial,  an  unstable,  or  a  defective  obedience  to 
Christ. 

He  who  is  not  yet  arrived  at  a  degree  of  maturity 
and  establishment  in  Christ,  is  often /^a/tm/ in  his  obe- 
dience. He  selects  some  duties  which  it  is  most  easy 
for  him  to  perform,  while  he  omits  others  which  are 
more  difficult  and  require  greater  self-denial.  He  may 
be  kind  and  compassionate  to  his  fellow-creatures;  but 
he  is  disposed  to  a  compliance  with  the  sinful  habits 
of  the  world,  and  has  not  risen  above  the  fear  of 
man.  He  may  be  strict  and  just  in  his  dealings;  but 
lie  is  slothful  and  careless  in  the  improvement  of  his 
time.  He  may  be  punctual  in  attending  the  ordi- 
nances of  grace,  but  not  sufficiently  watchful  over 
his  conduct  in  the  management  of  his  family.  He 
may  possess  in  some  respects  the  image  of  Christ,  and 
yet  not  the  whole  image.  As  the  character  1  am  de- 
scribing is  not  that  of  a  hypocrite,  but  of  a  weak  Chris- 
tian, I  do  not  suppose  that  he  wilfully  omits  any  known 
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duty,  or  that  he  does  not  wish  and  endeavour  to  acquire 
every  Christian  srace  in  which  he  perceives  himsell"  to 
be  deficient.  Yet  there  are  certainly  many  graces  which 
he  possesses  only  in  a  very  limited  decree. 

In  like  manner,  tliere  is  an  inslabUitij  in  his  Chris- 
tian course.  He  is  not  influenced  bv  such  a  stedfast 
and  constant  principle,  as  to  make  him  uniformly  watch- 
ful and  zealous.  Sometimes  he  appears  penetrated 
Avith  a  deep  concern  for  his  soul,  and  an  ardent  desire 
to  glorify  the  name  of  Christ;  but  soon  you  find  him 
cold,  inattentive,  and  thoughtless.  Now  he  is  much 
impressed  under  the  word  of  God;  but  afterwards  you 
perceive  that  his  actions  do  not  satisfy  the  hopes  which 
that  impression  had  excited. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  man  w  ho  is  not  yet  perfect  or 
established  in  Christ,  is  niore  or  less  defective  in  every 
act  of  obedience.  There  is  no  grace  which  he  carries 
to  its  proper  heio;ht;  there  is  no  principle  which  pro- 
duces a  full  and  coni[)lete  effect  upon  his  mind.  He 
loves  God,  but  not  with  that  fervour  w  hich  the  Bible 
enjoins:  he  is  humble  in  a  measure,  but  is  not  prf)pprly 
affected  by  his  unworthiness.  He  is  not  destitute  of 
love  to  his  neighbour;  but  that  love  is  so  weak  that  it 
produces  no  active  exertions  of  benevolence.  He  wor- 
ships God;  but  his  gratitude  is  faint,  his  thanksgivings 
deficient  in  fervour:  there  is  little  real  contrition  in  his 
confessions  of  sin,  and  he  prays  for  an  increase  of 
grace  without  any  intense  desire  for  a  higher  degree 
of  holiness. 

But  the  Christian  who  is  advanced  to  the  stature  of 
a  perfect  man,  is  established  in  knowledge,  in  faith,  in 
love,  and  obedience.  His  attention  having  long  been 
engaged  in  considering  the  great  truths  of  Scripture, 
and  having  often  tried  by  that  unerring  standard  his 
own  heart,  and  the  uKixims  and  habits  of  the  world, 
he  is  not  moved  with  every  wind  of  doctrine:  his  mind 
is  not  harassed  by  tormenting  doubts  and  suspicions 
respecting  the  truths  of  the  (josrel.  He  sees  the  evil 
of  error;  he  understands  the  truth  in  its  relations,  con- 
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nexions,  and  dependencies;  his  knowledge  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  extensive,  clear,  nnd  copious.     He    knows   that 
he    has    not    followed   cunningly  devised  fables,  and  is 
ready   to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  concerning  the 
hope  that  is  in  him.     And  as  he  is  established   in   the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  so  also  is  he  in  faith  in  Christ. 
His  dependence  upon  him  is  constant,  sincere,  and  uni- 
form.    He  places  no  confidence  in  the  flesh:  he   attri- 
butes nothing  to  his  own  power:  he  has  no  trust  in  his 
own  righteousness.  Dependence  upon  the  Divine  pow- 
er, grace,  and  faithfulness,  is  habitual  to   him;    and  is 
the  principle  upon  which  he  is  daily  acting. — Observe 
also,  his  affections  and  his  hope  are  stedfast  and  lively: 
his  love  is  pure,  regular,  and   increasing;  his   dread   of 
sin  strong  and  habitual;  his  desires  uniformly  directed 
to  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,   and   of 
the  grace  of  God  in  his  soul.     You  do   not    find  him 
temporizing  and  worldly  in  his  spirit:  his  heart  is  whole 
with  God.     His  patience  under  suffering   is  constant; 
his  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  complete:  he  is  ready 
to  lay  down  his  life  whenever  God  calls  for  it,  without 
murmuring  or  repining. — His  conduc  is  also  such  as  be- 
comes these  affections.     It  is  exemplary  and  pure:  you 
remark    in   him    not    merely    strict    integrity    and    a 
sober  demeanour,  but  such  a  purity,  watchfulness,  char- 
ity, and  good  will,  that  the  world  around  see  his  good 
works,  and  glorify  his   Father  which   is    in  heaven. — 
Such  is  the  design  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel!    It 
is  to  present  men  truly  holy  in  the  great  day  of  the  ap- 
pearing of  Jesus   Christ.     It  is   first  to  cleanse  them 
from  all  the  guilt  of  sin,  by  the  efficacy   of  his  blood, 
and  then  to  sanctify  them  by  the  influence  of  his  Spirit 
blessing  the  word,  that  they  may  become   a   holy  and 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works,  and  meet   for 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.     Thus  Christ  is 
said  to  have  given    himself  for   the  church,  "that    he 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  with  the  washing  of  wa- 
ter by  the  word,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a 
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glorious  church,  not  lin\  ing  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such 
thing;  bur  t!iat  it  should  he  holy  and  without  hU^rnish.'^ 

Although  this  jireat  end  is  never  i'ullv  answered  in 
this  life,  yet  there  is  a  gradual  ajJi)roaeh  and  tendency 
towards  it.  He  who  was  once  corrupt,  according  to 
the  deceitful  lusts  of  the  fl(^sh,  without  God  and  \Aith- 
out  Christ,  now  is  become  a  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  is  growing  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  his  Lord  and  Saviour.  He  is  making  a  constant 
progress  in  real  religion;  he  is  continually  using  the 
means  of  grace,  and  is  thus  daily  mortifying  the  body 
of  sin,  and  attaining  a  greater  conformity  to  the  image 
of  Christ. 

U.  But,  secondly,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  subject  of  the 
preaching  of  his  ministers;  and,  by  preaching  Him,  the 
great  end  which  has  been  considered  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

To  preach  Christ,  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
This  Gospel  was  intrusted  to  the  Apostles  and  after 
them  to  successive  ministers,  as  the  word  by  which  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  was  to  be  established,  and  man  to 
be  restored  to  the  image  of  God.  The  Gospel  of 
Christ  comprehends  the  whole  of  his  doctrine,  it  may 
be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  parts:  the  one  re- 
lating to  the  efficacy  of  his  death,  and  the  benefits 
which  all  true  Christians  derive  from  it;  the  other  en- 
fort'ing  and  explaining  the  nature  of  that  holiness  which 
is  required  of  all  who  are  made  partakers  of  his  great 
salvation.  It  is  not  an  uncomnion  error  to  confine  the 
preaching  of  Christ,  wholly  to  the  first  of  these  two 
great  divisions  of  Christian  truth;  whereas,  the  second 
is  here  expressly  stated  as  a  branch  of  the  Apostle's 
office:  he  was  to  v\arn  and  to  teach  every  man,  in  all 
wisdom. — But  as  that  subject  more  properly  belongs 
to  the  last  of  the  three  topics  I  propose  to  consider,  I 
shall  here  only  shew,  that  proclaiming  the  death  of 
Christ  is  eminently  calculated  to  produce  the  great  ef- 
fect which  I  have  described.  This  will  appear,  if  we 
consider  the  obligations  which  it  inculcates,  and  the 
principles  which  it  supplies. 
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1.  The  obligations  vvliich  it  inculcates  are  of  the 
hi2;liest  nature. — It  teaches  us  to  regard  ourselves  as 
redeemed  by  the  most  precious  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God,  from  a  state  of  endless  ruin  and  misery.  A  state 
more  awful  cannot  be  conceived.  ^Ve  were  under  the 
wrath  of  God,  destitute  of  power  to  retrieve  ourselves, 
the  slaves  of  sin,  and  under  the  dominion  of  Satan: 
led  captive  by  him  at  his  pleasure,  we  were  passing  rap- 
idly forward  to  eternal  perdition,  and  were  utterly  una- 
ble to  arrest  or  suspend  our  progress.  In  this  state 
our  eyes  were  opened  to  our  misery  and  ruin,  and  we 
trembled  under  (he  sense  of  our  danger.  But  the  Gos- 
pel tells  us  of  redemption  in  Christ:  it  exhibits  him 
with  a  love  and  pity  which  can  know  no  parallel,  corn- 
ins;  down  into  the  world  to  make  atonement  for  sinners: 
it  reveals  him  as  able  and  willing  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most them  that  come  to  God  by  him:  it  shews  the  sin- 
ner the  efficacy  of  his  Redeemer's  death;  his  meritori- 
ous intercession;  his  care  over  his  church;  the  promises 
he  gives  to  his  people;  his  watchfulness  and  protection 
of  them;  his  boundless  love  and  wonderful  grace. 
And,  while  the  Gospel  reveals  these  glorious  truths, 
does  it  not  discover,  in  the  fullest  manner,  our  obliga- 
tion to  live  to  Christ,  to  consider  ourselves  as  no  longer 
our  own,  but  bought  with  a  price,  and  bound  therefore 
to  glorify  God  with  our  bodies  and  spirits,  which  are  his? 

2.  The  preaching  of  Christ  having  thus  exhibited 
to  man  the  obligations  under  which  he  lies  to  his  Re- 
deemer, proceeds  to  inculcate  and  confirm  the  most 
powerful  principles  of  action  which  can  affect  the  hu- 
man heart.  It  addresses  a  man's  most  serious  fears, 
his  warmest  hopes,  his  liveliest  gratitude  and  love.  It 
represents  in  so  awfid  a  light  the  misery  of  separation 
from  Christ — the  dreadful  state  of  those  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  kingdom  of  heaven — the  danger  of 
yieliling  to  the  world  and  the  devil,  and,  above  all,  to 
that  corrupt  flesh  which  is  the  enemy  of  God  and  of 
godliness — that  the  Christian's  chief  apprehension  is 
lest  he  should  be  rejected  by  his   Saviour.     Therefore 
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he  watches,  he  prays,  he  reads  the  word  of  God,  he 
seeks  in  all  thino;s  to  approve  iiiniself  as  the  servant  of 
Christ.  But  his  hopes  are  awakened  not  less  than  his 
fears,  and  are  directed  to  the  same  great  end.  The  hope 
of  dwelling  Avith  Christ  and  beholding  the  felicity  of 
his  chosen  people;  the  hope  of  entering  into  rest  from 
all  the  troubles  of  this  evil  world;  the  hope  of  being 
endu(;d  with  grace  to  glorify  God,  and  to  honour  his 
name  on  earth,  inspire  him  with  earnestness  in  running 
the  race  set  before  him,  and  with  a  holy  resohitioii  to 
overcome  every  difficulty  and  opposition.  To  these 
principles  he  adds  the  still  stronger  motives  of  gratitude 
and  love.  He  feels  that  he  owes  to  his  Redeemer  all 
his  happiness,  present  as  well  as  future.  He  sees  that 
Christ  can  call  him  to  no  self-denial  which  he  is  not 
bound  by  the  most  sacred  obligations  of  gratitude  to 
endure,  and  that  the  greatest  sacrifices  he  can  make  are 
incomparably  inferior  to  that  which  his  Saviour  has 
made  for  him.  He  is  stimulated  to  more  earnest  exer- 
tions while  he  sees  in  this  evil  world  how  few  honour 
and  love  the  name  of  his  Divine  Master.  He  feels  with 
the  Apostle  that  all  things  are  but  dross  and  dung  com- 
pared with  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord.  Like  him,  he  says,  "God  forbid  that 
I  should  glory,  save  in  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ."  Thus 
is  he  prepared  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  service 
of  God.  He  feels  that  he  is  bound  no  longer  to  live 
to  himself,  but  to  pass  a  holy  and  useful  life,  devoted  to 
the  service  of  him  who  gave  himself  for  him. 

Such  obligations,  and  such  principles,  the  preaching 
of  Christ  is  intended  to  inculcate;  and  it  is  therefore 
obvious  that  the  constant  instruction  of  the  minister, 
and  constant  attention  of  the  hearer,  will  be  necessary 
to  give  a  right  direction  and  guidance  to  principles  so 
powerful. 

III.  Thirdly,  then.  In  what  manner  \s  this  instruction 
to  be  given?  The  text  sets  before  us  the  practice  of 
the  great  Apostle — "warning  every  man,  and  teaching 
every  man  in  all  wisdom." 
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Three  things  are  here  observable:  That  Christians 
are  to  be  warned; — that  they  are  to  be  instructed  in 
every  kind  of  spiritual  wisdom; — and  that  this  warning 
and  this  instruction  are  to  be  addressed  to  all — "teachino; 
everij  ma/i,  and  warnnig  every  many 

Christians  are  to  be  ivarned. — Whatever  some  may 
conceive  of  the  privileges  of  Christians,  who,  they  sup- 
pose, are  to  hear  only  of  the  promises,  mercy,  and  love 
of  Christ,  a  real  Christian  will  feel  that  he  needs  con- 
stant admonition  and  caution.  He  will  feel  the  dan- 
ger of  relapsing  into  a  careless  and  worldly  spirit.  The 
preaching  which  flatters,  is  not  the  preaching  which  is 
suited  to  him.  He  wants  a  close  and  faithful  address 
to  the  conscience.  He  feels  it  often  necessary  to  ex- 
amine himself;  and  the  warnings  which  Christ  gave 
to  the  churches  of  Asia  he  cannot  think  unnecessary  or 
inapplicable  to  his  own  soul.  Corrupt  habits  insensibly 
creep  upon  us;  a  careless  frame  of  mind  is  easily  indulg- 
ed; and  were  it  not  for  the  affectionate  admonitions 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  of  his  ministers,  we  should 
soon  sink  into  the  state  of  the  Laodicean  church,  "hav- 
ing a  name  to  live,  while  we  are  dead." 

In  the  same  manner  we  need  instruction. — The  truths 
of  the  Gospel  are  indeed  few  and  simple;  and  were 
our  dispositions  habitually  devout  and  serious,  we  might 
soon  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  truth.  But 
we  are  by  nature  slow  of  heart  to  learn  the  things  of 
God.  So  much  of  our  time  and  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  world,  and  so  reluctant  are  we  to  meditate  on 
spiritual  subjects,  that  we  make  but  a  slow  proficiency 
in  the  school  of  Christ.  Neither  is  it  sufficient  that 
Ave  know  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel:  we  must 
consider  them  in  their  connexion  and  relation  to 
each  other;  we  must  correct  and  enlarge  our  views 
of  spiritual  truth.  On  examination,  we  shall  probably 
discover  some  mixture  of  error  in  oin-  most  settled  opin- 
ions. New  cases  occur,  new  difficulties  and  dangers 
arise,  requiring  fresh  wisdom  and  experience  in  the 
Gospel.     Add  to  this,  that  the  knowledge  which  the 
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Gospel  inculcates  is  to  be  practical  and  influential  on 
our  conduct ;  and,  whatever  we  may  know  in  theory 
of  the  truth,  we  shall  iind,  when  we  consider  the  influ- 
ence it  possesses  over  us,  that  we  still  need  much  in- 
struction. The  branches  of  Christian  knowledge  are 
very  extensive.  Wisdom  is  required  towards  them  that 
are  without;  wisdom  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  our 
station;  wisdom  to  escape  the  snares  laid  for  us;  wis- 
dom to  confirm  the  faith  of  those  under  our  care;  wis- 
dom to  avoid  giving  offence;  wisdom  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  Christ,  our  Lord,  in  all  things  fully  and 
completely. 

The  Apostle  notices  also,  that  evfry  man  has  need  of 
this  warning  and  this  instruction. — The  Apostles  them- 
selves were  not  exempt  from  this  necessity.  Our  Lord 
had  occasion  both  to  instruct  and  to  warn  them,  even 
to  the  last  day  of  his  residence  among  them.  Let  no 
man,  therefore,  think  he  stands  in  no  need  of  instruc- 
tion. "If  any  man,"  says  the  Apostle,  "think  he  know- 
eth  any  thing,  he  knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to 
know."  There  are,  indeed,  many  whom  ministers  ad- 
dress from  the  pulpit,  at  whose  feet  they  would  gladly 
sit  and  receive  instruction.  But  it  is  the  word  of  God 
which  they  are  commissioned  to"  teach:  they  declare 
only  what  the  oracles  of  Divine  Truth  confirm:  and 
they  consider  themselves,  therefore,  as  only  the  instru- 
ments to  make  known  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God, 
as  it  is  revealed  in  the  Gospel. 

Thus,  then,  the  man  of  God  is  perfected  for  every 
good  work.  By  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  new  light 
is  continually  afforded  him — new  and  purer  views  are 
communicated  to  him — holier  ))rin(  iples  are  implanted 
in  his  breast — the  wrong  motives  by  which  he  had 
been  influenced,  the  depraved  habits  which  he  bad  in- 
dulged, are  corrected — till  at  length  he  is  presented 
perfect  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Two  reflections  seem  naturally  suggested  by  the  sub- 
ject we  have  considered. 
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First — If  the  office  of  the  ministry  is  so  important,  is 
it  not  your  duty  to  pray  earnestly  to  God,  that  your 
ministers  be  endued  with  wisdom  and  grace,  and  that 
you  may  receive  their  admonitions  with  candour  and 
affection?  We  feel,  my  brethren,  the  importance  and 
difficulty  of  our  station:  we  trust  to  your  prayers  for 
us.  The  pastoral  relation  ought  to  be  closer  than  it  is 
in  general.  There  should  be  a  mutual  spirit  of  prayer 
for  each  other  to  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church. 
It  is  a  great  design  in  which  we  are  engaged — to  pre- 
sent you  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus  at  the  great  day  of  his 
appearing. 

And  secondly,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  to  which  both  ministers  and  people  are  called, 
let  us  never  engage  in  it  but  with  the  solemnity  which 
it  requires.  It  will  soon  be  found  to  have  been  un- 
speakably important.  That  day  is  at  hand,  when 
wealth,  and  power,  and  beauty,  and  wit.  will  be  shewn 
to  be  vain  and  useless;  and,  amidst  the  wreck  of  all 
which  the  world  esteems,  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
Christ,  and  obedience  to  his  commandments,  will  ap- 
pear to  be  the  only  real   and  permanent   good  of  man. 

Let  this  great  object,  then,  be  frequently  set  before 
us.  Let  us  often  think  of  the  design  of  Christ  in  com- 
ing into  the  world,  of  the  strict  inquiry  which  will  be 
made  at  the  last  day  into  our  principles  and  conduct, 
of  the  means  which  Christ  has  appointed  and  is  daily 
employing  to  present  us  perfect  at  the  great  day,  and 
let  us  anxiouslv  examine  ourselves,  whether  those 
means  have  been  successful — whether  we  have  attend- 
ed to  the  instructions  we  have  received — whether,  in 
short,  we  are  still  worldly-minded,  careless,  and  cor- 
rupt, living  without  God  in  the  world,  and  without  any 
true  and  practical  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ; — or 
whether,  being  ingrafted  into  him  by  a  living  faith,  we 
are  walking  according  to  his  will,  receiving  his  pre- 
cepts and  instructions,  treasuring  them  up  in  our  hearts, 
and  conforming  our  lives  to  them;  so  that  we  may  be 
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presented  perfect  in  Clnist  Jesus  at  the  great  dny  of 
his  appearing.  Happy  are  tliey  who  will  then  be 
found  so  living!  May  this  be  the  happy  state  of  all  my 
hearers!  Or,  to  express  in  the  Apostle's  words  my  de- 
sires for  them — "May  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought 
again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  good 
Shepherd  of  his  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  ever- 
lasting Covenant  make  you  perfect  in  every  good 
work,  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well- 
pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom 
be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 


SERMON  XVI. 


ON   SPIRITUAL   MINDEDNESS 


Coloss.  iii.  1 — 3. 

Tf  ye  then  he  risen  ivith  Christ,  seek  those  things  which 
are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  oj 
God.  Set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on 
things  on  the  earth.  For  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life 
is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

THE  spiritual  nature  of  tlie  Christian  Religion  forms 
a  very  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  its  Divine 
original.  The  principles  it  inculcates  are  not  those  ot 
this  world:  the  consolation  and  peace  it  affords  do  not 
arise  from  worldly  sources;  the  hopes  it  sets  before  us, 
and  the  rewards  it  promises,  refer  to  a  future  state. 
The  desire  of  applause,  the  sense  of  honour,  ambition, 
and  the  hope  of  temporal  advancement — motives  which 
are  naturally  very  powerful,  and  which  form  the  chief 
springs  of  action  in  other  systems  of  religion — it  rejects 
as  unworthy  of  the  Christian  purity.  Our  Lord  thus 
described  the  character  of  his  religion;  "My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world."  Its  maxims  and  views  are  not 
such  as  naturally  occur  to  the  world:  nor  are  they 
Vol.    ii.  44 
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suited  to  those  whose  attention  is  engrossed  hy  worldly 
affairs. 

We  therefore  frequently  find,  in  the  writinjjs  of  tlie 
Apostles,  cautions  respecTinj:  our  use  of  this  world: 
they  eontinuallv  inipress  on  their  disci|)les  a  fear  and 
jealoiisy  of  its  iiiHuenec.  Tin  ir  conveits  were  oi'iim 
reminded  that  the  ea;j;er  pursuit  of  earthly  things,  and 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  world,  were  inconsistent 
with  that  frame  of  mind  which  is  essential  to  the  Chris- 
tian character.  They  were  commanfled  "'not  to  love 
the  world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world."  1  hey  were 
taught  to  rank  the  world  among  the  principal  enemies 
of  Christ,  with  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  St.  Paul,  when 
speaking  of  those  hypocrites  w  hose  unholy  conduct  he 
could  not  mention  without  tears,  who  were  the  "enemies 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ,"  whose  "God  was  their  belly," 
whose  "glory  was  in  their  shame,"  thus  concludes  the 
description:  "they  mind  earthly  things;  for,"  adds 
the  Apostle,  "our  conversation  is  in  heaven."  This 
abstractedness  from  the  world  and  from  worldly  max- 
ims, which  the  Gospel  has  recpiired,  has  necessarily 
given  greit  offence  to  those  w  hose  cares  and  piusuits 
are  u  holly  of  a  temporal  kind.  They  have  according- 
ly represented  heavenly  mindedness  as  incompatible 
■with  the  present  state  of  man,  as  inconsistent  with  that 
deoree  of  attention  to  earthly  affairs  which  is  indispen- 
sable for  conducting  the  business  of  life;  as  incapacitat- 
ing those  who  areundtM*  itsintluence  for  an  active  and 
energetic  disf^harge  of  the  duties  of  their  station;  and 
as  encouraj^ing  an  inactive  and  speculative  devotion, 
neither  honourable  to  God  nor  agreeable  to  right 
reason. 

To  ascertain  what  foundation  there  is  for  this  charge, 
let  us,  first  inquire  what  are  the  dispositions  forbi«lden 
by  the  Christian  relii;ios;,  <\.iu\  what  is  the  temper  re- 
quired of  a  Christian:  "Set  your  affection,"  says  the 
Apostle,  "on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth:" 
and,  secondlij,  let  us  consider  whether  this  temper  is 
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consistent  with  a  due  attention  to  the  business  of  tlic 
world. 

1.   Set  not  your  affection  on  tilings  on  the  earth. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Apostke  intended,  bjtiiis 
precept,  to  prohibit  every  degree  ol' attention  tosecnhir 
al'lairs.  It  was  the  universal  law  of"  the  Creator,  that 
"by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  man  should  eat  bread;"  and 
God  has  ex|jressly  allowed  to  us  six  out  of  every  seven 
days  for  this  purpose,  thus  perniitiing  these  pursuits  by 
his  word,  and  rendering  them  necessary  by  his  provi- 
dence in  the  very  constitution  of  the  world.  And  the 
Gospel,  so  far  from  introducing  a  new  law  to  dispense 
with  these  occu  pal  ions,  has  declared  the  neglect  of 
them  criminal.  Idleness  is  a  sin  ever  followed  by  its 
natural  punishment;  and  this  punishment  the  Gospel 
confirms:  "Ifanvman  will  not  work,  neither  let  him 
eat."  Jesus  Christ  himself  laboured  with  his  own 
hands.  The  Apostles,  ihough  set  apart  to  be  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  set  an  example  of  secular  industrv  to 
the  flock  whom  they  instructed.  Further,  the  precepts 
cannot  be  meant  to  prohibit  a  degree  of  earnestness  and 
attention  while  we  are  engaged  in  our  necessary  busi- 
ness. To  insure  success  in  our  lavvfid  callings,  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  care  and  forethought  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Consequences  must  be  anticipated,  circum- 
stances weighed,  plans  deliberately  framed,  inconven- 
iences guarded  against,  and  ojjportunities  watched:  to 
neglect  such  precautions  is  to  discard  the  use  of  that 
prudence  and  wisdom  which  God  has  given  us.  Stren- 
uous exertions  are  also  frequently  essential  in  worldly 
affairs,  and  especially  in  extraordinary  or  difficult  con- 
junctures; and  without  a  certain  degree  of  activity,  and 
energy,  even  the  ordinarv  business  of  life  cannot  be 
conducted  with  effect.  The  voice  of  nature  and  the 
language  of  Scrij)ture  do  not  contradict  each  other. 
The  course  of  nature  has  rendered  labour  indispensable, 
and  the  commands  of  Scri|)ture  require  us  not  to  be 
slothful  in  business.  I  will  go  further,  and  say,  that 
not  only  is  aa  indolent  inattention  to  our  proper  avoca- 
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tions  not  warranted  in  Scripture,  but  is  productive  of  the 
worst  consequences  to  the  soul:  it  is  the  very  nurse  of 
sin,  and  the  inh;t  to  ttnnptation.  I  will  add  yet  more: 
an  assiduous  and  unilbrm  care  to  discharge  with  fidelity 
anddili<]:ence  the  various  duties  of  our  station  is  even 
a  necessary  qualification  for  that  heavenly  mindedness 
which   the  text  requires. 

Neither  are  we  to  conceive  that  our  deadness  to  the 
world,  and  to  the  things  of  it,  implies  an  indifference 
to  all  the  pleasures  of  life — to  such  gratifications  as 
arise  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  works  of  creation,  from 
the  intercourse  of  friendship,  from  the  indulgence  of 
the  so(  ial  feelings  in  our  domestic  relations.  In  these 
and  similar  cases,  heavenly  mindedness  will  promote 
that  very  disposition.  This  is  most  favourable  to  the 
production  of  legitimate  pleasure;  and  in  this,  as  in  the 
former  instance,  the  language  of  nature  and  of  Scripture 
are  in  perfect  harmony.  What  then  does  the  precept 
of  the  text  forbid?  It  forbids  us  to  set  our  affections  upon 
the  things  on  the  earth.  We  are  not  to  make  these  our 
chief  pursuit;  to  seek  them  with  our  utmost  eagerness; 
to  be  inordinately  elated  when  we  are  successful  in  ob- 
taining them,  and  exceedingly  depressed  when  we 
lose  them.  Our  happiness  must  not  consist  in  these 
things.  Though  earthly  blessings  may  be  lawfully  en- 
joyed, they  must  still  hold  a  subordinate  station  in  our 
esteem.  The  chief  place  must  be  allowed  to  things 
infinitely  more    important. 

It  is  xhedeuree  of  attachment,  then,  to  earthly  things 
which  is  culpable:  it  is  the  preference  given  to  them 
above  those  which  are  eternal.  The  crime  does  not 
consist  in  loving  them,  but  in  loving  them  better  than 
spiritual  blessings.  Nor  is  it  the  particular  nature  of 
the  objects  of  our  affection  which  in  every  case  renders 
our  attachment  culpable.  They  may  be  innocent  in 
themselves,  they  may  be  lawful,  and  it  may  even  be 
bhuneable  not  to  feel  some  regard  for  thein;  but  the 
prohibition  is  directed  against  undue  love  for  them, 
against  the  preference  of  them  to  better  things,  against 
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the  devotion  of  the  best  affections  of  the  heart  to  them, 
against  that  worldly  mindedness  which  robs  God  of 
the  glory  due  to  him,  disqualifies  the  mind  for  enjoy- 
ments of  a  purer  kind,  and  casts  a  degree  of  contempt 
on  Christ  and  upon  all  the  glorious  blessings  which  he 
has  purchased. 

We  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  The  truth  of 
this  maxim  is  established  by  every  day's  experience. 
The  mind  which  esteems  the  possession  of  earthly  bliss 
as  its  chief  good — which  is  absorbed  in  secular  cares, 
which  finds  all  its  pleasures  in  worldly  prosperity,  and 
all  its  sorrows  in  the  loss  or  the  absence  of  tempo- 
ral enjoyments — is  incapacitated  not  only  by  want  of 
time  and  leisure,  but  by  its  very  nature  for  those  pur- 
suits which  the  Gospel  requires.  What  impression  can 
spiritual  ideas  make  upon  a  mind  sunk  in  carnal  things? 
What  relish  for  a  happiness  pure  and  holy,  such  a  hap- 
piness as  proceeds  from  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the 
exercise  of  holy  affections  towards  Him,  can  be  felt  by 
a  heart  absorbed  in  the  cares  and  gratifications  of  earth? 
There  must  be  a  suitableness  and  correspondence  be- 
tween the  mind  and  the  objects  which  give  it  pleasure; 
and  what  concord  can  exist  between  Christ  and  Belial? 
What  agreement  between  spiritual  enjoyments  and  a 
worldly  frame?  No:  to  value  the  blessings  which 
the  Gospel  offers;  the  blessings  of  communion  and 
fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son;  to  look 
forward  with  lively  joy  towards  the  happiness  of  heav- 
en, and  be  engaged  in  the  holy  employments  which 
the  Gospel  enjoins;  in  the  mortification  of  sin,  in  seek- 
ing the  increase  of  grace  in  the  heart;  this  requires  a 
disposition  peculiar  to  itself — views  and  maxims,  hopes 
and  desires,  pleasures  and  pains  of  a  nature  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  world — affections  set  upon  things 
above,  and  not  things  on  the  earth. 

True  religion,  as  described  in  the  Gospel,  supposes 
the  frame  of  mind  which  I  have  described  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  sound  judgment  and  enlightened 
understanding,  perceiving  the  superior  value  of  eternal 
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tilings,  :iii(l  llicrrron*  dclihciMlclv  clioosirijj  tliom.  Tlio 
holy  (lisi(osit'u)u  of  a  Cliristiiiii  is  not  (lie  ()irs|)r"mi«;  of 
.sii|)(>isHtioM,  or  of  n  inrl.iiicliolv  coiislitiilioii,  or  oi  a 
servile  leiu-  of  I  lie  |)imis|iiiieiii  ofdod,  or  of  a  weak  at- 
taeliiiiinl  to  llie  (hxMriiies  and  mixiins  ola  party:  no — 
it  is  the  produet  of  iimIimh;  delilxriitioii;  it  is  the  result 
oltlir  purest  reason;  it  is  foinidi'd  upon  the  (hep  con- 
viclion  that  eterniiy  is  superior  to  time,  the  soul  to  the 
l)(>d\,  (he  next  world  to  the  present,  holiness  to  sin,  and 
llie  lavonr  of  Ciod  to  lh:it  ol  ni;in. 

This  is  then  the  ii;ronn(l  and  Ibundation  of  a  Chris- 
tianas deadness  to  the  world:  he  is  deeply  impressed 
•with  a  sense  of  the  supreme  importances  of  eterufd  ob- 
j(M'ts.  and  acts  U|)on  that  ronxietion:  tlu;  course  of  his 
Jil'e  is  ordered  in  such  a  maimer  as  shall  not  prevent  his 
attention  to  the  iireat  concern  of  the  soul.  Tlu'  cm- 
ploMuent  olhis  leisure  hours,  the  choice  of  his  compa- 
ny, his  very  diversions  ire  so  retiulated,  that  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  one  thiii;^  ncedlul  he  is  at  least  never  impend- 
ed l)V  them.  Uisdesires  arechielly  bent  on  the  favour 
of  Cod,  and  the  enjoyment  of  hisijrace;  so  that  noth- 
iiiii  affords  him  satisfiiciion  w  liile  he  jU'rceives  his  soul 
to  be  destitute  olspiriiual  li;^hl  and  life,  ilis  priii'ipal 
hopes  and  wishes,  for  hiniself,  for  his  children  and  for 
his  friends,  are  directed  tovvanis  irreater  measures  ol* 
obedience,  of  resignation,  of  purity  ol  Inart,  and  love 
to  Cod  and  to  Christ.  Me  derives  a  lixclier  pleasure 
from  the  peneption  of  his  moral  improvement  than 
from  (he  increase  of  his  temporal  prosperity.  Thus  the 
Psalmist  expresses  his  feelings:  '-Thou  hast  put  joy  and 
p;ladiiess  into  inv  he;irt  more  (li;m"'  the  worldly  minded 
feel   ''when  their  corn  and  wiin'  and  oil  increase." 

II.  'I  luMpiesiion,  therefore,  recurs.  Will  not  such  a 
sujncMne  attachment  to  eternal  thiiiiis  be  inconsistent 
with  a    necessary  attention  to  the  affiirsol  lile? 

That  such  a  principle  will  have  some  efllct  in  les- 
sening onr  relish  for  the  enjoyments  of  the  world;  that 
it  will  diminish  our  extreme  anxiety  respcctinu  the  suc- 
cess  of  our  projects;  (hat  it  will  cool  the  ardour  with 
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which  wo.  pl;iii  scliemo  after  sclicmc,  and  pursue  folly 
alter  follv;  that  it  will  niake  us  less  e,\lrava<>;anr  in  our 
Jt);  ivijeji  we  are  |)rosper()Us,  and  less  depressed  tiiider 
adversity;  that  it  will  moderate  oiu'  eagerness  in  husi- 
)i(ss,  and  render  us  less  anxious  to  lirasp  at  every  offer- 
ed or  imagined  advantage,  I  rtNidily  allow.  And  al- 
lowing this,  what  is  the  atnount  of  th(^  evil,  considered 
e\('n  in  a  trr}if)or(il  ^\e\\?  An  inordinate  haste  to  he  ri<h, 
or,  in  oilier  words,  an  intemperate  love  of  carihly 
things,  is  a  far  more  frequent  source  of  failure  than  of 
success.  But  if  we  consider  the  (piestion  in  a  moral 
liiiht,  it  will  appear  that  an  excessive  attaclunent  to 
the  world  is  the  very  hane  of  virtue.  It  is  this  dispo- 
siTKiU  vvhieh  in  a  thousand  instances  has  produced  and 
cherished  a  ruinous  spuit  of  luxiuy  and  dissi|)ation.  It 
is  this  which  either  instigates  dishojiesty  and  fraud,  or 
palliates  or  conceals  th<'ir  guilt.  It  is  this  va  hich,  tak- 
ing another  turn,  stifles  every  generous  emotion  of  the 
mind,  and  locks  up  every  noble  feeling  in  coveious- 
ness.  It  is  this  which  leaves  no  time  or  inclination 
for  prayer  or  self  examination,  or  serious  r(>(lection: 
which  inca[)acitates  the  mind  for  love  to  (iod,  rever- 
ence for  his  authority,  suhmission  to  his  will,  and  ev- 
ery serious  desire  for  conformity  to  his  image;  and  it 
is  this  which  renders  the  cup  of  misery  douhly  l)itter, 
and  unfits  us  for  hearing  with  temper  and  <heerful- 
ness  the  various  trials  and  misfortunes  to  which  we  are 
subject. 

VVhere,  then  is  the  evil  of  correcting  such  a  disposi- 
tion? Coidd  1  call  before  you  but  a  few  of  that  vast 
multitude,  who  having  sacrificed  their  health,  their  re[)- 
utation,  their  peace  and  their  comfort  to  tin;  world,  at 
length  devoted  to  the  same  idol  their  lives,  and  even 
tluMr  inunortal  so«ds,  they  should  be  «ny  witnesses;  th(!y 
should,  in  the  most  affectiui;  terms,  dictated  by  the 
renKMubrance  of  bitter  suffi-rings,  repeat  the  exhorta- 
tion, "Set  not  yoiu"  affection  on  thinu;s  on  the  earth." 

I  am  not  afraid  also  to  allow,  that  heavenly-minded- 
ness  would  have  a   considerable   effect  in  unfitting  a 
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person  for  entering  with  spirit  into  many  of  the  diver- 
sions and  gaities  of  the  age.  Nor  can  I  think  that 
this  would  prove  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  when  I  observe  that  those  enjoyments 
which  arise  from  the  tender  relations  of  domestic  life 
— enjoyments  which  God  has  given  to  man  as  his  prop- 
er pleasures — might  increase  in  proportion  as  the  love 
of  dissipation  declined;  that  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provements; and,  above  all,  the  pleasures  of  a  purer 
kind,  similar  to  those  of  the  blessed  sj)irits  above,  might 
be  substituted  for  these  frivolous  gratifications. 

I  will  feather  allow,  that  the  degree  of  heavenly 
mindedness  which  the  Scripture  inculcates  would  have 
some  tendency  to  disqualify  us  for  an  indiscriminate  en- 
joyment of  the  society  of  the  world,  for  the  strain  of 
conversation  Avhich  prevails  in  some  companies,  for 
the  scenes  which  give  them  delight,  for  the  spirit  of 
flattery  and  insincerity  which  prevails  in  them,  for  the 
schemes  which  they  form,  and  the  mirth  in  which  they 
indulge.  For  these  things  a  Christian  would  be  but 
ill  prepared  by  his  previous  prayers,  by  his  deep  sense 
of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  of  the  importance  of 
time.  He  might  be  grave;  and,  though  his  heart  over- 
flowed with  benevolence,  he  might  in  such  society  be 
esteemed  morose;  and  both  he  and  they  would  perceive 
that  there  was  no  mutual  sympathy  of  tastes  or  habits. 
But  what  would  he  lose  by  this?  He  would  enjoy  an 
intimate  society  with  the  virtuous  and  excellent  of  the 
earth — a  society  which,  founded  upon  the  basis  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  would  continually  be  more  and  more 
firmly  established  and  cemented.  He  would  be  joined 
in  one  spirit  to  the  holy  church  throughout  the  world, 
to  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  to  Jesus  Christ  his 
Lord. 

I  have  thus  allowed  that  a  spirit  of  heavenly  mind- 
edness would,  in  a  certain  degree,  disqualify  a  man  for 
the  world.  It  might  undoubtedly  hinder  him  from 
raising  himself  to  so  great  a  degree  of  wealth,  honour, 
or  reputation  as  he  otherwise  might  attain;  but  I  must 
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at  the  same  time  insist,  that  it  would  by  no  means  pre- 
vent a  due  and  proper  attention  to  the  necessary  busi- 
ness oj  life. 

Heavenly  mindedness  consists  in  a  strong  attachment 
to  God,  and  to  spiiitiial  o!)j(H'rs.  But  it  is  not  every 
strong  passion  or  di'siro  which  unfirs  men  for  the  busi- 
ness of  life.  Consider,  for  instance  the  love  which  God 
hath  impiant«>d  in  rhc^  breast  of  a  parent  for  his  chil- 
dren;— a  love  which  all  parents  will  feel  to  be  supreme; 
a  love  for  which  great  sacrifices  will  be  made,  great 
anxieties  often  endured,  and  bv  which  the  schemes  and 
plans  of  bfe  will  be  greatly  regulated.  Tliis  is  a  nat- 
ural and  most  povV(M"rid  passion,  which  vet  is  not  in- 
consistent with  a  due  aitention  to  the  affairs  of  life, 
but  ruber  promotes  ae.tivitv  and  diiio;ence;  while  it  in- 
spires prudence.  Heavenly  mindedness  will  possess  a 
siinil  n*  int^uenee.  Reverence  for  the  will  of  God  will 
produce  effects  at  least  as  considerable  ms  parental  love. 
It  will  make  us  regard  the  diligent  and  skilful  discharge 
of  our  vvorldiv  business  as  a  solemn  duty.  God  has 
placed  us  in  our  stations:  he  has  required  from  us  fidel- 
ity in  them:  nor  cati  I  form  an  idea  of  any  real  heaven- 
eidy  mindedness  which  does  not  produce  ready  \vm\ 
cheerful  obedience.  Here,  then,  is  the  difference:  it 
is  in  the  niotive,  rather  than  the  outward  conduct,  by 
which  the  Christian  is  distitiguished  from  other  men. 
The  latter  is  diligent  and  active  from  a  temporal  and 
sordid  self  interest:  he  whose  affections  are  principally 
set  on  another  world,  acts  with  no  less  resolution,  and 
Avith  equal  energy,  but  from  Juster  vievys.  His  princi- 
ple is  permanent  and  consistent:  it  accompanies  him 
through  all  the  stages  of  liie,  and  in  all  its  various  em- 
ployments: it  gives  to  his  conduct  in  the  secular  affairs 
of  his  station,  a  character  of  stedfastness  and  firmness 
which  can  be  derived  fro d  no  lower    motive. 

Indeed,  we  want  not  numerous  examples  to  prove 
that  every  just  and  honomabhi  station  in  life  may  be 
filled  with  j)rMpriety  and  digiiity  by  men  of  a  heavenly 
mind.     1  need  not  refer  to  ancient  times;  to  Daniel,  the 
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man  greatly  beloved  by  God,  and  the  prophet  of  the 
JVlost  High,  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  minister  of  a 
vast  emj)ire  for  four  successive  reigns.  We  have  more 
recent  and  familiar  proofs,  that  tiie  greatest  eminence 
in  commerce,  in  medicine,  in  law,  and  even  in  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  may  consist  u  ith  the  deepest  and  most 
habitual  devotion:  witness  the  names  of  Barnard,  of 
Boerhave,  of  Hale,  and  of  Gardiner. 

I'he  influence  whiih  heavenlv  mindedness  will  also 
produce  upon  the  social  relations  is  worthy  of  remark. 
It  does  not  imfit  the  Christian  for  them:  it  does  not 
render  him  austere  and  rigid,  or  harden  him  against 
the  tenderness  of  friendsliip  and  domestic  affection. 
No:  though  he  is  afraid  to  idolize  any  creature;  though 
he  watches  over  his  parental  and  conjugal  feelings,  lest 
they  should  draw  aside  his  heart  from  submission  to 
the  will  of  God,  or  supreme  regard  to  his  authority; 
yet  he  does  indulge  them  with  gratitude  and  with  fer- 
vour. He  re(;eives  every  comfort  as  from  God's  hand, 
and  enjoys  it  as  the  fruit  of  his  bounty.  Still  it  is  his 
unceasing  care,  that,  by  all  the  blessings  which  surround 
him,  he  may  be  led  to  shew  forth  the  praise  of  his  Su- 
preme Benefactor,  not  with  his  lips  only,  but  in  his 
life. 

"Set,"  therefore,  "your  affection  on  things  above." 
To  enforce  this  exhortation,  the  Apostle  refers  to 
that  argument  which  is  among  the  most  efficacious 
with  Christians:  "//"  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek 
those  things  which  are  above,  v.hcre  Christ  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  God:  for  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life 
is  hid  with  Christ  in  Gody  That  is,  if  you  are  risen 
indeed  with  Ciirist;  if  you  are  so  united  to  him,  and 
as  it  u  ere  incorporated  with  him,  that  he  is  become 
your  life,  the  principle  and  source  of  your  spiritual  ex- 
istence: ifvour  interests  are  so  identified  with  his,  that 
because  he  lives  you  shall  live  also,  because  he  was 
raised  from  the  dead  you  shall  be  raised  also;  then  it 
becomes  your  duty  to  carry  still  further  the  relation 
and  union  which  you  bear  to  him.     You  must  be  with 
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him  in  spirit.  He  is  risen  to  n  world  of  glory,  and  you 
must  dwell  with  him  in  spirit  in  that  world  of"  f^lory  also. 
Your  life  is  to  be  bound  up  in  his — you  must  live  only 
in  him:  therefore,  since  he  has  left  this  evil  world,  and 
has  left  it  desolate  by  his  absence,  you  must  be  widowed 
to  it:  you  must  consider  yourself  as  dead  here:  there 
is  nothing  in  this  barren  scene  which  should  afibrdyou 
solid  pleasure,  now  that  your  Lord  is  departed.  Your 
life  is  now  hid,  or  laid  up,  with  Christ:  there  all  your 
hopes  are  fixed,  there  all  your  happiness  is  reposed.  Set 
your  affection,  therefore,  on  things  above — on  that  bless- 
ed place  where  is  to  be  lound  the  beloved  Object  of 
your  hopes  and  affections,  who  hath  redeemed  your 
souls  and  delivered  you  from  eternal  death.  Let  your 
affections  often  soar  upwards,  and  contemplate  the  glo- 
ry of  that  kingdom  in  which  he  reigns,  the  ha|)piness 
of  those  who  dwell  with  him,  the  excellence  and  purity 
of  those  who  with  him  are  made  perfect.  Anticripate 
in  joyful  prospect  the  day  when  you  shall  yourselves 
be  raised  to  the  same  place  whither  your  Saviour  has 
gone  before;  where  you  shall  see  Him  "whom  having 
not  seen  you  love,  and  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see 
him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeaka- 
ble and  full  of  glory."  Anticipate  by  faith  the  time 
when  you  shall  enjoy  the  full  completion  of  his  great 
salvation;  when  every  taint  and  blot  of  sin  will  be 
perfectly  removed;  when  every  excellence  will  be  im- 
planted in  the  soul;  when  every  evil  will  be  annihilated; 
when  every  obstacle  between  you  and  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Divine  Presence  will  be  taken  away;  when 
you  shall  fall  down  before  him,  with  all  the  redeemed 
of  God,  and  cast  your  crowns  at  his  feet,  and  say, 
with  unutterable  fervour  and  joy,  "Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and 
wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory  and  bles- 
sing." 

See,  my  brethren,  how  ardently  the  Apostles  fixed 
their  thoughts  Uj)on  Jesus  Christ,  how  they  identified 
themselves  with  him,  how  from  him  they  derived   all 
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their  hopns  rind  all  their  jop.  Christ  was  the  object 
ot"  nil  their  desires:  to  hiu)  they  looked  fjs  their  Re- 
deemer, tiieir  Saviour,  their  Intercessor,  their  High 
Priest  and  Advocate,  their  ujodei  and  example,  the  Au- 
thor and  (.liver  of  ail  their  jiood  things.  Let  their  ex- 
atnple  lead  us  to  inquire  wliether  we  ^re  actuatcHi  by  a 
similar  regard  tor  Jesus  Chrisr;  whether  our  thoughts, 
like  theirs,  are  coruinually  fixed  on  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour; whetlier  we  long  to  be  with  him,  esteeming  our- 
selves dead  to  this  world  in  order  that  our  lite  may  be 
more  conlornied  to  the  happiness  which  he  enjoys,  j'ud 
Avhich  he  communicates  to  his  f'aithlul  disciples  now 
with  him  in  glory. 

And  let  us  also  frequently  ponder  on  the  excellency 
of  those  things  which  are  above  as  cotnpared  with  the 
things  which  are  on  earth.  There,  where  our  hh^ssed 
Savioiu- dwells,  every  thing  is  pure  and  perfect;  there, 
no  stain  of  sin  or  defilement  is  found:  here  every  thing 
is  corrupt;  marred,  and  defaced,  and  spoiled,  and  pol- 
luted liy  sin.  Every  thing  above  is  durable  and  eter- 
nal: every  thing  below  is  transitory  and  fading.  Every 
thing  above  carries  with  it  the  full  blessing  of  Almighty 
God:  every  thing  below  withers  beneath  the  influence 
of  his  just  and  holy  indignation  Every  thing  above  sat- 
isfies the  soul;  for  the  desires  are  formed  to  the  place 
and  the  place  to  the  desires,  and  both  are  adapted  to 
the  enjoyiuent  of  the  highest  and  purest  happiness:  every 
thing  below  is  in  its  own  nature  uncertain,  disappoints 
our  exj)eclations,  and  d(4u(les  our  hopes.  Every  thing 
above  breathes  the  air  of  etern;d  bliss;  for  every  possi- 
ble cause  of  unhappiness  is  studiously  excluded  by  Al- 
mighty Power  and  Wisdom:  every  thing  below  tends 
to  unhappines;  for  our  joys  are  imperfect,  our  con)forts 
are  uncertain,  we  ourselves  are  decaying,  and  all 
around  us  proclaims,  Seek  not  your  happiness  in  this 
uncertain  state. 

Influenced  by  such  considerations,  let  us  endeavour, 
my  brethren,  to  elevate  and  exalt  our  soiils  to  nobler 
pursuits   and   loftier   prospects  than   these   transitory 
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scenes  afford.  We  are  immortal  creatures,  born  for 
eteniiry,  redeemed  by  Christ  from  sin  that  we  may 
dwell  in  an  eternal  and  endless  world,  and  therefore 
Ave  should  cherish  the  sentiments  natural  to  the 
citizens  of  that  glorious  and  eternal  state.  Oh!  if  we 
value  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  and  prize  that  blessed  im- 
nioriality  which  he  offers,  let  us  prove  our  regard  for 
it  hy  often  meditating  upon  its  joys,  by  comparing  its 
nature  and  happiness  with  those  things  which  are  con- 
tinually passing  before  us,  by  exalting  our  views  and 
animating  our  Christian  hopes.  O  let  us  not  feel,  and 
think,  and  live,  and  act  as  if  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
had  never  come  down  from  heaven  to  save  us;  as  if  we 
never  had  heard  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  of  Christ, 
or  of  heaven;  as  if  this  world  were  the  only  world:  as 
if  this  short,  and  [)Oor  and  transitory  life  were  the  sum  of 
our  existence!  O  let  us  not  so  degrade  ourselves,  and  so 
debase  the  Lord  who  has  bought  us,  and  so  trample  on 
the  ijlorious  hopes  he  has  set  before  us!  Lift  up  your 
hearts  then.  Let  the  recollection  of  the  ascension  of 
your  Saviour  cause  your  hearts  to  ascend  also.  Rise 
to  the  blissful  place  where  he  now  lives.  Contemplate 
him  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  interceding  for 
his  people,  and  preparing  for  them  mansions  of  glory; 
and  let  your  spirit  join  with  the  spirits  of  all  the  re- 
deemed in  hailing  the  day  of  his  triumph,  when  he 
shall  come  to  summon  his  people  to  his  kingdom;  and 
let  yoin-  hearts  sav,  with  them,  Even  so,  Lord  Jesus, 
come  quickly.    Amen. 


SERMON  XVII. 


ON   INTERCESSION   FOR    OTHERS 


1  Timothy  ii.  1. 

/  exhort^  therefore^  thaU  first  of  all,  supplications , 
prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made 
for  all  men. 

AMONG  the  many  proofs  of  Christianity,  some  are 
abstruse,  and  cannot  be  understood  without  a  consid- 
erable share  of  learning;  others  are  plainer,  and  intelli- 
gible to  the  most  illiterate.  My  text  naturally  suggests 
one  of  these.  It  is  very  obvious  that  there  must  be  a 
certain  degree  of  resemblance  between  every  work  and 
the  author  who  has  composed  it:  it  must  bear  some 
image  of  his  mind  and  character.  Now  read  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ;  consider  the  spirit  which  pervades  it, 
and  the  principles  it  inculcates;  and  say  whose  image 
it  bears.  Is  it  like  the  work  of  the  great  Father  of 
mankind?  Does  it  bear  the  stamp  of  that  gracious  Be- 
ing who  reigns  in  light  and  happiness  ineffable  among 
the  blessed  spirits  of  heaven,  diffusing  there  universal 
peace,  and  harmony,  and  joy?  The  work  of  such  a 
Being  cannot  be  of  a  doubtful  character:  it  must  ex- 
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hihit  a  certain  lustre  of  purity  and  glow  of  love,  and 
must  rrranilest  the  true  method  of  enjoying  the  highest 
happiness.  Try  the  Gospel  by  this  test,  and  say,  is  it 
not  the  work  of  God? 

I  scruple  not  to  assert,  that  the  words  of  my  text 
alone  prove  it  to  be  so.  Behold  in  them  the  feelings 
of  a  man  who  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  It 
found  him  injurious,  revengeful,  breathino;  out  threat- 
ening and  slaughter  against  his  fellow-creatures — now 
he  utters  nothing  but  the  purest  and  most  ardent  love 
for  every  child  of  Adam.  For  those  w  hom  he  had  not 
seen  in  the  flesh  he  pours  out  his  w  hole  soul  before 
God  in  earnest  supplication  for  their  happiness:  "I 
woidd  that  ye  knew  what  great  conflict  I  had  for  you, 
and  for  them  at  Laodicea,  and  for  as  many  as  have  not 
seen  my  face  in  the  flesh,  that  their  hearts  njight  be 
comforted."  The  Jews,  his  inveterate  persecutors,  he 
loved  with  a  like  ardour:  '-Brethren,  my  heart's  desire 

atid  prayer   for  Israel  is,  that  they  might  be  saved 

I  would  even  wish  myself  accursed  from  Christ  for 
their  sake."  What,  but  the  Spirit  of  God,  could  have 
produced  such  a  spirit,  and  such  solicitude  for  the  hap- 
piness of  strangers  and  of  enemies,  in  the  heart  of  man, 
naturally  so  interested  and  selfish.'* 

I  am  led  by  these  words. to  consider  the  great  Chris- 
tian duty  of  praying  for  others.  Perhaps  there  is  none 
more  neglected,  with  so  little  consciousness  of  sin  in 
the  omission  of  it.  Yet  that  it  is  positively  enjoined  on 
Christians  is  apparent,  not  from  the  text  merely,  but 
from  many  other  passages  of  Scripture.  "Pray  one 
for  another,"  saith  St.  James,  "that  ye  may  be  healed." 
It  is  enforced  by  the  example  of  the  most  eminent 
saints.  Thus  Abraham  interceded  with  God  for  Sod- 
om; and  He  said,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  "I  will  not 
destroy  it  for  ten's  sake.'*  Moses,  the  illustrious  type 
of  the  great  Intercessor,  prayed  for  the  people:  and  we 
learn  that  God  w^ould  have  destroyed  the  Israelites, 
had  not  Moses  his  chosen  stood  in  the  gap:  "I  prayed," 
saith  he,  "unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  O  Lord  God,  de- 
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stroy  not  thy  people  and  thine  inlieritance,  which  thou 
hast  redeemed  throiioh  thv  jjn  atness."  "God  loihid," 
said  Samuel,  "that  I  should  sin  ao:ainst  the  Lord  in 
ceasinjj  to  pray  for  you."  TJie  Psalmist  exhorts  to 
prav  for  the  peace    of  Jerusalem:  "They  shall  prosper 

that    love   thee [Vaee    be    within    thy    walls,    and 

prosperity  within  thv  palaces."  Isaiah  expresses  his 
determination  not  to  hold  his  peace  tor  Zion's  sake,  and 
for  Jerusalem  not  to  n  st  'nuitil  the  righteousness 
thereof  £jo  forth  as  hri^hmess,  and  the  salvation  thereof 
as  a  lamp  that  biuneth."  Daniel  humbled  himself 
before  God  day  and  ni:>;ht,  and  fasted  and  prayed  for 
the  sins  of.the  Jews, — Our  blessed  Lord,  the  j^reat  In- 
tercessor, who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister,  is  the  most  eminent  exam])le  of  concern  for 
others,  and  has  tauoht  us  to  regard  him  in  the  endear- 
in^  character  of  our  High  Priest,  who  is  continually 
making  intercession  for  us.  Animated  by  his  example, 
and  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  his  Apostles 
abounded  in  prayer  for  all  men: — "1  cease  not  to  give 
thanks  for  you,  making  mention  of  you  in  my  prayers" 
— "What  thanks  can  we  render  to  God  again  for  you, 
for  all  ^he  joy  wherewith  we  joy  for  your  sakes  before 
our  God  night  and  day,  praying  exceedingly  that  we 
might  see  your  face,  and  might  perfect  that  which  is 
lacking  in  your  faith" — "1  beseech  you,  brethren,  for 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  saiie,  and  for  the  love  of  the 
Spirit,  that  ye  strive  together  with  me  in  your  pravers 
to  God  for  tne" — '-Praving  always  with  all  prayer  and 
sujjplication for  all  saints." 

I  would  not,  ho^Acver.  enforce  this  duty  merely,  or 
chiefly,  because  it  is  enjoin^^d  to  us  by  the  precep-.sand 
recommended  tons  by  tie  pr:ui  ice  of  Patriarchs,  Judg- 
es, Psalmists,  Prophets,  and  Apostles  and  of  bin)  who 
is  in  all  respects  our  grcrit  Kxanple:  it  is  rather  be- 
cause this  diUv  is  included  wi'liin  the  general  obli- 
gation of  Christian  love,  of  which  it  forms  an  essential 
part. 

Vol.   ii.  4fi 
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It  is  the  groat  distinction  between  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel,  that  the  former  contained  a  great  variety  of 
positive  ordinances;  while  the  latter  inculcates  general 
principles,  which  we  are  left  to  act  npon  and  apply  in 
])articidnr  cases  as  they  arise.  Men  were  required  to 
love  the  l^ord  their  God  with  all  their  heart,  and  soul, 
and  strength;  and  when  this  principle  was  once  estab- 
lished in  their  hearts,  no  positive  precept  was  necessary 
to  direct  them  to  serve  God  in  any  particular  instance. 
As,  while  our  children  are  infants,  we  govern  them  by 
positive  rules,  and  point  out  minutely  the  conduct  they 
are  to  pursue  or  to  avoid;  but  in  their  more  mature 
years  increasing  knowledge  leads  them  to  regard  their 
parents  as  their  kindest  benefactors;  confirms  their  at- 
tachment and  obedience;  and  duty  ripens  into  a  sacred 
affection;  love  becomes  the  interpreter  of  their  duty, 
and  suggests  immmerable  acts  of  obedience  and  affec- 
tion, to  which  no  positive  rules,  however  minute,  could 
have  extended; — so,  in  the  duty  of  intercession  for  oth- 
ers, even  had  it  not  been  expressly  commanded,  yet 
every  real  disciple  of  Christ,  who  has  learnt  to  love  his 
neighbour  as  himself,  to  mortify  the  selfish  spirit  natural 
to  our  corrupt  state,  and  to  act  from  enlarged  feelings 
of  benevolence,  will  not  need  an  express  command  to 
pray  for  his  brethren.  He  will  frequently,  I  might  say 
invohmtarily,  express  his  compassion  and  love  for  his 
neighbour  at  the  Throne  of  Grace,  by  imploring  for 
him  those  blessings  which  he  lamen's  his  own  inability 
to  bestow.  He  will  not  inquire  whether  he  must  do 
this,  or  whether  it  is  expressly  enjoined;  but  he  will 
perform  it  as  a  relief  to  his  feelings,  as  an  act  in  which 
he  rejoices  to  engage. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  duty  of  inter- 
cession, 1  proceed  to  consider  its  advantages.  It  is 
needless  here  to  inquire  into  the  general  reasons  why 
prayer,  either  for  ourselves  or  others,  is  attended  with 
benefit;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  this  is  the  mode 
which  God  has  app  )inted  for  the  display  of  his  good- 
ness to  man.     We  do  not  by  our  prayers  persuade  God 
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10  do  that  which  he  otlierwise  would  not  have  done; 
but  wlien  wesuppl'u^ate  his  mercy,  we  are  using  those 
means  of  grace  which  he  has  appointed,  and  which  he 
has  promised  to  Ijlcss.  Yet  we  can  in  some  measure  un- 
derstand liow  the  prayers  we  offer  promote  our  own  wel- 
fare as  v\ell  as  that  of  those  for  whom  we  pray.     And, 

I.  Intercession  for  others  may  he  considered  as  the 
means  of  exciting  benevolent  affections  in  ourselves. 

Ask  me,  what  is  the  glory  of  an  Angel  above  a  dev- 
il? I  answer,  it  is  the  spirit  of  love  which  animates  the 
one,  of  which  the  other  is  destitute.  It  is  not  the  ab- 
sence of  external  splendour,  it  is  not  the  suffering  and 
misery,  it  is  the  want  of  benevolence,  by  which  a  fallen 
spirit  is  degraded,  and  which  makes  him  odious. — 
Ask  me,  what  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Gospel  ahove 
every  other  religion?  I  reply,  It  is  the  spirit  of  love 
which  breathes  in  it.  God  is  Love;  and  the  Gospel, 
which  contains  his  image,  is  a  display  of  the  most  dis- 
interested, perfect,  and  extensive  love  which  the  tongue 
can  describe,  or  the  imagination  conceive. — Ask  me, 
What  is  the  eflfect  which  the  Gospel  produces  in  him 
who  receives  it  in  truth?  My  answer  is,  it  teaches  him 
to  love:  it  amiihilates  his  selfishness:  it  expands  his  na- 
ture: it  hlls  him  with  love  to  God  and  to  man:  it  fash- 
ions him  anew  after  the  image  of  God.  And  what  is 
this  image?  "Kvery  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God,  and 
knoweth  God:  he  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God.'* 

'I  he  new  creature,  then,  is  formed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  feel  the  noblest  of  passions  which  can  animate 
the  human  breast;  and  as  all  graces  are  nourished  and 
increased  by  their  exercise,  so  the  love  of  a  Christian 
is  to  be  kept  in  continual  action,  that  he  may  be  made 
meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  where 
love  is  made  perfect. — The  providence  of  God  seems 
purposely  to  have  placed  him  in  a  scene  where  the  ex- 
ercise of  love  is  needed,  and  his  benevolent  affections 
continually  called  forth;  where  wants  and  miseries  pre- 
sent themselves  on  every  side  amongst  his  fellow-crea- 
tures and  his  friends.     What  can  he  do  for  them?  His 
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own  means  are  insuffiricnt  to  relieve  them;  bill  he  ran 
praj;  he  ean  iiiiploie  (Jod  lo  suj^plv  what  he  eaiinot 
do.  The  overflowings  of  his  charity  are  received  in 
the  channel  of  intercession,  and  thns  full  scope  is  af- 
forded for  his  hencvoh  nt  aftections;  and  \Nhile  he  prays, 
the  spirit  of  love  is  kindled.  No  other  act  so  power- 
fully excites  his  tenderness.  At  the  Throne  of  Grace 
ev(TV  petty  jealousv  is  forijotten,  we  fori^iive  the  lirtle 
injnries  we  have  received;  the  soid,  in  coniniunion  w  ith 
God,  contemplating  him  as  th(^  Father  of  his  creatures 
and  the  Foimtiin  of  all  jjood,  acqnnes  some  distant 
resemblance  of  his  unutterable  love,  reflects  some  faint 
beam  of  his  goodness,  and  is  changed  into  the  same  im- 
age from  glory  to  glory. 

Have  yon  a  Friend?  Go  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and 
there  exalt  and  refine  your  friendship;  there  enumerate 
all  his  wants;  think  over  all  the  real  blessings  which 
your  indulgent  love  would  wish  him  to  enjov;  give 
full  scope  to  the  ardour  of  your  feelings;  consider  all 
the  snares  to  which  he  is  exposed,  all  the  failings 
which  your  anxious  regard  for  him  would  wish  to  be 
corrected;  spread  before  God  these  wishes  of  your  soul; 
pray  that  he  may  be  enriched  by  the  God  oi'  all  grace 
with  all  spiritual  blessings;  draw  out  your  heart  v^ith 
love  towards  him:  let  this  be  at  once  the  proof  and  the 
solace  of  your  friendship.  In  your  different  addresses  to 
God,  let  not  one  in  the  whole  circle  of  your  friends  be 
forgotten;  and  surely  this  will  expand  the  soul,  and 
give  the  richest  and  the  most  delightful,  because  the 
most  noble, enjoyment  of  true  love  and  affection. 

Have  you  a  dear  relation  sick  or  afflicted?  Do  not 
shrink  from  partaking  in  his  grief;  endeavour  not  to 
banish  him  from  vour  thoughts;  repine  not  at  his  sor- 
rows with  unavailing  pity,  but  pour  out  your  heart  l)e- 
fore  the  Father  of  mercies:  pray  that  he  would  remove 
the  trial,  if  it  be  his  will;  or  if  not,  that  he  would  im- 
part strength  to  bear  and  gra(  e  to  profit  by  it.  '1  hus 
your  friendship,  elevated  b\  religion,  \^  ill  share  the  sor- 
rows of  those  you  love,  without  repining,  and  convert 
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even  those  afflictions  into  the  means  of  heightening 
jour  aftection. 

Are  you  indebted  to  a  generous  Benefactor,  to  whom 
you  cannot  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude?  O  what  a 
just  and  noble  return  may  you  render  liim  l)y  your  pray- 
ers! Cherish  your  gratitude,  and  keep  alive  the  re- 
membrance of  your  obhgation;  but,  instead  of  an  un- 
reasonable depression  under  the  sense  of  your  inability 
to  make  any  recompense,  supplicate  the  God  of  all 
grace  to  pour  out  his  blessings  on  your  benefactor,  and 
to  return  his  benefits  abundanily  into  his  bosom. 

Do  you  fee!  the  decay  of  friendship  for  those  you 
once  loved?  Has  your  sensibility  been  extinguished 
by  a  growing  attachment  to  the  world,  by  an  increas- 
ing attention  to  selfish  interests?  Rekindle  this  holy 
flame  by  fervent  prayer.  Call  to  remembrance  before 
the  I'hrone  of  God  the  friend  separated  from  you  by 
oceans,  by  the  globe,  and  the  warm  eifiisions  of  love 
will  again  excite  the  hallowed  flame.  vSelfishness  is 
the  bane  of  friendship;  but  fervent  prayer  teaches  us 
to  live  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  others. 

Have  you  a  Pastor  who  watches  over  your  souls?  O 
return  for  him  those  prayers  he  offers  for  you!  How 
animating  would  it  be  to  your  minister  to  consider  his 
flock  as  remembering  him  before  God!  With  what 
hope,  what  comfort,  what  joy  would  he  minister  before 
you,  could  he  believe  that  your  prayers  had  already  as- 
cended for  him  to  the  Throne  of  Grace!  What  a  sa- 
cred union  would  it  produce!  How  just  an  image 
would  it  exhibit  of  that  intimate  and  endearing  connex- 
ion which  subsists  between  the  different  members  of  the 
church  of  Christ! 

See  in  these  instances  the  communion  of  saints.  Thus 
have  they  fellowship  with  each  other,  and  with  their 
common  Head.  Thus  is  Christian  love  produced  and 
cherished  in  them.  They  learn  to  drop  their  animosi- 
ties, and  forgive  as  they  hope  to  be  forgiven.  Their 
love  is  excited,  preserved,  and  purified.  They  descend 
from  the  mount  with  their  countenances  glowing  with 
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the  warmth  of  tenderness  for  those  on  whose  behalf 
they  have  been  interceding  there.  This  is  their  bond 
of  union;  the  secret  but  powerful  sprinjj  of  affection 
unknown  to  the  world,  and  producing  an  unfailing  sup- 
ply of  increasing  benevolence. 

II.  Intercession  for  others  will  also  produce  the  spirit 
of  love  in  those  for  whom  we  pray. — Love  creates 
love.  You  cannot  meet  your  friend,  after  your  heart 
has  been  engaged  in  fervent  supplication  for  him,  with- 
out expressing  that  genuine  tenderness  which  will  pro- 
duce a  reciprocal  regard  in  him.  Why  do  you  so  often 
meet  your  friend  as  a  stranger?  Why  do  you  meet 
without  affection?  Why  that  cool  look,  that  uninter- 
esting demeanour?  How  different  would  have  been  the 
feelings  of  each,  had  each  been  engaged  in  fervent 
prayer  for  the  other! 

Intercession  enlarges  the  exercise  of  friendship:  it 
opens  a  new  source  of  love.  Let  not  a  Christian  say, 
1  am  forsaken — I  meet  with  no  acts  of  kindness.  Has 
he  then  no  Christian  friends?  Let  him  think  of  them 
as  interceding  for  him.  Is  he  in  trouble,  in  perplexity, 
in  suffering?  O  what  a  consolation  to  remember,  that 
those  whom  he  best  loves  are  wrestling  in  his  behalf 
before  the  Father  of  Mercies!  What  an  encouragement! 
Hard  indeed  must  be  the  heart  which  is  not  moved  by 
such  a  reflection.  It  transports  a  man  into  a  new  world: 
it  connects  him  by  the  tenderest  bond  of  union  with  all 
the  holy  and  pure  spirits  by  whom,  even  in  this  corrupt 
state,  he  is  surrounded:  it  gives  him  the  only  true  and 
exalted  enjoyment  of  friendship. 

Intercession  for  our  friends  refines  our  friendship, 
and  redeems  it  from  those  debasing  feelings  by  which 
the  attachments  of  wordly  men  are  so  often  degraded. 
The  highest  act  of  the  ordinary  friendships  of  the  world 
is  to  promote  the  temporal  advancement,  or  the  idle  if 
not  the  vicious  inclinations,  of  those  we  love.  But 
when  we  pray  for  those  we  love,  what  are  the  blessings 
we  ask?  Not  surely  those  which  are  gross  and  carnal, 
nor  those  only  which  are  temporal  and  transitory.     Wet 
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pray  that  grace  may  be  imparted  to  them;  that  they 
may  attain  a  just  knowledge  of  themselves,  and  of  God; 
that  they  may  grow  in  love  to  him,  in  purity  of  heart 
and  life,  in  tenderness  and  compassion  to  mankind. 
How  new  a  character  do  these  prayers  give  to  friend- 
ship! They  teach  us  what  friendship  ought  to  be.  So 
far  as  the  prayer  is  heard  and  accepted,  it  moulds  the 
character  of  our  friend  into  a  more  holy  and  lovely 
form:  and  this  pure,  this  generous,, this  holy  friendship, 
can  attract  a  warmth  and  constancy  of  affection  which 
even  death  itself  cannot  extinguish.  Compared  with 
this,  how  cold  and  poor  is  the  friendship  of  the  world; 
how  sordid  its  principles,  how  transitory  its  duration! 

III.  The  third  advantage  of  intercession  for  our 
friends,  consists  in  its  exciting  our  love  towards  God. 
— This  is  its  direct  influence.  Can  you  go  the  Father 
of  Mercies  day  by  day,  imploring  blessings  upon  all 
you  love; — can  you  diversify  these  petitions,  adapting 
them  to  the  various  necessities,  sorrows,  and  circum- 
stances of  your  friends,  asking  benefits  of  every  kind, 
spiritual  and  temporal: — can  you  daily  renew,  and  urge, 
and  vary  these  claims;  and  do  you  not  exclaim.  How" 
infinite  the  riches,  how  boundless  the  power,  how  vast 
the  bounty  of  the  Being  I  address!  He  is  the  Giver  of 
all  good  things  to  my  children,  to  my  friend,  to  my 
neighbour,  to  my  country,  to  the  whole  world,  to  the 
universe!  Whatever  good  I  want,  whatever  good  those 
I  love  can  receive;  all,  all  must  come  from  that  rich 
Source  of  all  good  which  never  fails. — Do  not  these 
reflections,  then,  establish  a  closer,  a  more  endearing, 
relation  between  thee  and  God.'^  Is  not  that  friend- 
ship which  engages  thee  in  prayer,  the  means  of  ex- 
plaining and  magnifying  the  goodness  of  thy  Heavenly 
Farher.'^  is  thy  friend  blessed.''  it  is  He  who  has  blessed 
him.  If  thou  lovest  thy  friend,  wilt  thou  not  love  thy 
God,  who  is  the  Author  of  his  happiness.'^  Thus,  then, 
Christian  love,  conducted  on  Christian  principles,  re- 
veals the  great  and  surpassing  love  of  God,  and  hon- 
«urs  his  holy    Name;  and  thus,  when  we  indeed  love 
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our  noifrhhour  as  ourselves,  we  are  led  to  love  our  God 
with  nil  our  heart  and  all  our  soul  and  all  our  mind 
and  all  our  strength. 

IV.  The  last  advantage  which  I  shall  mention  in  in- 
tercession for  our  Friends,  is,  that  it  is  the  direct  means 
of  promoting  their  welfare. — Even  were  it  attended 
with  no  direct  and  positive  benefit  communicated  to  our 
friends  on  account  of  it,  what  I  have  hirlierto  said 
would  not  be  the  less  true.  But  far  be  it  from  us  to  in- 
dulge such  a  supposition!  On  the  contrary,  there  is  the 
most  distinct  proof  that  our  prayers  do  materially  tend 
to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  those  for  whom  we 
pray.  It  appears  to  be  a  universal  law  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  that  the  blessings  of  God 
are  communicated  to  us  through  the  intervention  of 
others.  We  are  so  united  and  knit  together,  that  we 
can  scarcely  name  a  benefit  which  is  not  imparted  to 
us  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
A  large  share  of  our  comforts  and  happiness  is  given  to 
us  by  means  of  the  ten«ler  care  and  solicitude  of  our 
parents,  through  the  svmpathy  and  kindness  of  our 
relations  and  friends.  Unless  w^e  admit  this  to  be  the 
appuinied  ordrr  of  the  Supreme  Rider  of  the  world, 
we  must  suppose  that  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  oeconomy  of  hiunan  life  is  a  matter  of  accident 
and  chance.  Why,  then,  may  not  God  grant  to  the 
pravers  of  his  people  blessings  which  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  obtained?  Why,  when  he  intends  to 
bl«"ss,  mav  he  not  do  so  through  the  medium  of  prayer 
and  intercession?  Can  anv  thing  be  more  consonant 
to  the  general  analogy  and  constitution  of  the  vAorld? 
Even  the  great  benefits  of  redemption  are  conveyed  to 
us  through  the  intercession  of  the  Redeemer.  What  an 
example  did  he  exhibit  of  the  performance  of  this  duty! 
He  prayed  whole  niijhts  together.  He  watched  over 
his  disciples,  and  prayed  that  their  faith  might  not  fail. 
Even  on  the  cross  he  was  engaged  in  intercession,  and 
that  for  his  enemies.  It  is  now  his  peculiar  office  to 
intercede  for  us,  and  to  present  our  prayers  to  the  Fa- 
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ilier.  We  are  taught  to  pray  in  his  name.  In  the  Jew- 
isii  dispensation,  a  peculiar  tribe  was  set  apart  to  make 
intercession  ibr  the  people.  The  whole  system  of  the 
Divine  administration  is  a  system  of  intercession.  Let  us 
not  think,  then,  that  our  prayers  are  in  vain.  The  pious 
supplications  ot  a  parent  are  often  crouned  by  thcu'om- 
munication  of  grace  to  his  child.  The  tender  sup{)li- 
cations  of  a  friend  may  be  the  means  of  communicat- 
ing support  and  consolation  to  the  unhappy.  I  am 
persuaded  not  only  that  intercession  is  useful,  but  that 
we  really  possess  the  means  of  communicating;  by  our 
prayers  most  important  and  substantial  benefit  to  our 
iricnds;  and  I  think  we  should  be  fully  convinced  of 
this  truth,  if  we  acquired  a  juster  view  of  the  charac- 
ter of  God,  and  attainc  d  a  more  perfect  conception  of 
the  laws  by  w  hich  he  governs  his  creatures, 

I  would  conclude,  therefore,  by  exhorting  those  who 
may  imagine  that  their  weakness  or  poverty  disables 
them  from  assisting;  others,  to  correct  so  erroneous  an 
opinion.  You  can  exert  a  most  beneiicial  influence 
in  their  behalf:  you  can  pray  for  those  you  wish  to 
serve,  and  in  this  vv  ly  can  manifest  your  gratitude  to 
those  to  whom  you  are  indebted. 

Let  us  learn  from  this  subject  the  true  method  of  per- 
petuating and  ennobling  friendship.- — You  complain  that 
the  love  of  your  friends  decays,  and  that  your  own  at- 
tachment towards  them  is  diminished.  You  complain 
of  mutual  jealousies,  of  suspicions  and  slights,  which 
chill  tlie  ardour  of  your  former  tenderness.  These  are 
sure  indications  that  your  friendship  is  a  mere  worldly 
attachment.  Affection  commenced  in  right  principles, 
cemented  by  religion,  and  often  sealed  and  confirmed  by 
mutual  prayer,  would  not  thus  easily  decay.  Examine, 
then,  the  foundation,  the  object,  and  the  character  of  your 
friendships.  That  only  deserves  the  name  which  aims 
at  the  spiritual  and  eternal  good  of  him  you  love.  Tliat 
connexion  does  not  deserve  the  name,  which  can  flat- 
ter the  vices  or  minister  to  the  corrupt  propensities   of 
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a  friend,  or  which  has  no  otiier  object  than  the  promo- 
tion of  liis  worldly  interest  and  present  gratification. 

Finally,  let  us  learn  who  has  been  our  truest  Friend, 
to  whom  we  have  been  most  indebted.  Think  often 
of  Him  who  has  laboured  the  n)ost  for  your  welfare; 
who  has  most  watched  over  your  soul,  and  prayed  the 
most  effectually  for  you.  Think  of  Him  who  now 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  you.  That  Friend  is 
Christ.  Accustom  yourself  to  consider  him  in  this 
character.  Confide,  then,  in  his  love;  commit  yourself 
to  his  care;  and  humbly  follow  him  withersoever  he 
leadeth  you.  He  will  conduct  you  at  length  to  the  seat 
of  true  and  perfect  love,  of  never  failing  friendship. 


SERMON  XVIIL 


13N   THE    MOTIVES   TO    CHRISTIAN 
OBEDIENCE 


Romans  xii.   1. 

I  beseech  you,   therefore^  brethren,   by  the  mercies  of 
God . 

THERE  are  several  motives  which  may  influence  the 
mind  lo  obey  and  serve  God;  and  these  are  distinguish- 
ed from  each  other  hy  their  purity  and  excellence,  and 
by  the  force  with  which  they  operate. 

I.  The  first  of  these  is,  fear  of  the  Divine  punish- 
ments. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  tremendous  effects  of  the 
anger  of  God,  on  the  nature  of  eternal  punishment,  on 
the  worm  that  never  dieth,  and  the  fire  that  is  never 
quenched;  when  we  6)nsider  how  strongly,  how  fre- 
quently, and  with  what  solemnity,  eternal  woe  is 
denounced  against  impenitent  transgressors,  we  are 
astonished  that  men  are  not  absolutely  overwhelmed 
"with  terror  lest  they  should  be  condemned  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  God;  yet,  in  fact,  it  is  rarely  that  we  percieve 
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iliis  feur  operating  in  a  very  extensive  degree.  Loose 
and  unfoundcil  views  oftlie  mercy  of  God  often  prevent 
liis  terrors  Jrom  alfecting  the  mind.  Every  man  flatters 
himseit  that  his  own  case  is  not  so  peculiarly  atrocious 
as  to  warrant  a  punishment  so  dreadful.  At  present 
he  feels  no  particular  suffering  in  consequence  of  the 
justice  of  God;  and  the  vengeance  which  is  threatened 
hereafter  is  remote  and  perhaps  uncertain.  Hence  the 
fear  of  punishment  is  seldom  a  powerful  restraint  from 
sin.  "Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not 
executed  speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of 
men  is  fully    set  in  them  to  do  evil.'' 

There  are  cases,  indeed,  in  which  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord  operate  with  their  due  force.  When  conscience 
is  roused  from  its  insensibility;  w  hen  the  Spirit  of  God 
sets  before  the  soul  the  denunciations  of  Divine  wrath; 
when  the  imagination  pictures  to  itself  the  horrors  of 
eternal  condemnation;  when  the  understanding  admits 
the  probability,  and  is  convinced  of  the  justice,  of  the 
threatened  punishment — at  such  times  terror  produces 
the  most  powerful  effects:  it  enforces  the  severest  pen- 
ances; it  bends  the  knee  in  constant  supplication:  it 
sometimes  depresses  the  mind  to  the  abyss  of  despair, 
or  even  drives  it  to  distraction.  "Thy  terrors  have  I 
s^uffered  with  a  troubled  mind."  "When  thou  with  re- 
bukes dost  chasten  man  fen*  sin,  thou  makest  his  beauty 
to  consume  away,  like  as  it  were  a  moth  fretting  a 
garment."  "My  bones  waxed  old  through  my  roar- 
ing all  the  day  long:  (for  day  and  night  thy  hand  was 
heavy  upon  me:)  my  moisture  was  turned  into  the 
drought  of  summer." 

There  are  particular  constitutions  on  which  terror  is 
especially  calculated  to  operate.  There  are  peculiar 
states  of  mind  in  which  the  heart  is  more  than  common- 
ly alive  to  these  emotions.  There  are  sins  so  gross  and 
aggravated  that  the  mx)st  hardened  heart  cannot  reflect 
on  them  without  anguish  and  dismay.  Yet  fear  is  an  im- 
perfect j)rinciple.  It  does  not  purify  the  mind — it  may 
consist  with   the  greatest   love   of  sin.     It   may  pre- 
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tent  the  commission  of  crimes  from  no  higher 
principle  than  that  of  self-love.  The  heart  resumes 
its  original  bias  when  alarm  and  danger  have  passed 
away.  However  useful  therefore,  in  its  proper  place, 
and  to  i\  limited  extent,  the  fear  of  Divine  punishment 
may  be,  it  is  not  that  motive  which  has  the  greatest 
efficacy  in  subduing  sin. 

II.  Regard  to  our  own  interest  is  another  motive  to 
Christian  obedience.  I'hough  less  violent  and  power- 
ful in  its  effects,  it  is  more  general  and  prevalent  than 
the  motive  of  terror;  and  though  the  importance  and 
utility  of  it  is  not  to  be  disputed,  it  must,  in  common 
with  fear,  be  admitted  to  be  an  imperfect  principle  of 
action.  There  are  few  who  have  not  even  a  deep 
sense  of  the  misery  and  evils  of  sin.  and  of  the  temporal 
and  eternal  advantages  of  righteousness.  Most  n^en 
have  learned  these  lessons  from  their  own  experience; 
and  all  have  seen  the  gall  and  bitterness  of  sin  in  the 
lives  of  others.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
w orld  is  enough  to  prove  the  confusion  which  sin  pro- 
duces in  society;  the  ruin  to  which  it  exposes  families: 
the  loss  of  reputation  which  follows  it;  the  anguish  of 
mind  and  remorse  by  which  it  is  succeeded,  and  which 
are  only  the  just  forebodings  of  miseries  more  dreadful, 
and  of  an  irretrievable  destruction  hereafter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  most  inattentive  observer  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  the  respect  which  even  bad  men  pay  to  the 
character  of  the  righteous;  the  peace  of  mind  which  he 
enjoys;  the  useful  and  important  station  which  he  ac- 
quires in  his  own  social  circle;  his  resources  in  the 
deepest  gloom  and  wretchedness;  the  hopes  of  eternal 
hapj)iness  which  cheer  his  heart;  and  the  tranquillity 
with  which  he  anticipates  the  dissolution  of  his  body. 
"Let  me,"  said  Balaam,  ''die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his."  And  doubtless  this 
observation  of  the  blessings  which  attend  a  life  of 
righteousness  has  influenced  many  to  renounce  their 
sinful  courses,  and  to  live  a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly 
life.     I  am  so  fully  persuaded  that  this  is  among  those 
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habitual  motives  which  the  Spirit  of  God  suggests  for 
our  grov\th  in  holiness,  and  1  feel  so  strongly  our  need 
of  every  help  in  running  the  arduous  race  set  before  us, 
that  I  would  not  without  great  tenderness  and  jealousy, 
venture,  in  the  slightest  degret-,  to  derogate  tjom  the 
importance  of  this  principle.  I  fear  lest  I,  or  any  of 
the  ininisuMs  of  Christ,  should  thus  deprive  our  hear- 
ers of  a  motive  of  great  efficacy,  and  unexceptionable  in 
itself,  without  sid)stiruting  one  still  more  powerful  in 
its  place.  Yet  nith  this  caurion  I  must  be  allowed  to 
observe,  that  this  principle  is  not  so  pure  in  its  origin 
as  that  which  is  to  produce  holiness  ought  to  be:  it  is 
closely  allied  to  mere  selfishness;  it  does  not  suffi- 
ciently refer  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  real  in- 
trinsic excellence  of  holiness.  In  its  influence,  also,  it 
is  comparalively  weak:  it  will  scarcely  withstand  a 
powerful  temptation,  or  enable  us  to  decline  immediate 
indulgen(;e,  and  submit  to  painful  self-denial.  It  does 
not  lead  to  high  Christian  attainments:  it  is  content  to 
keep  just  within  the  pale  of  safety.  It  does  not  induce 
us  to  be  fearless  of  unjust  reproach:  it  leaves  us  dis- 
posed to  compromise  with  the  world,  to  dread  the 
charge  of  enthusiasm,  and  to  reduce  religion  to  that 
moderate  and  easy  profession  which  requires  no  exer- 
tion, incurs  no  risk,  and  demands  no  sacrifice  or  self- 
denial.  Without  any  higher  motive,  we  should  be  sat- 
isfied to  prevent  distress  of  const  ience,  without  aspiring 
to  higher  degrees  of  virtue.  This  alone  cannot  ele- 
vate the  soul  to  any  lofty  undertakings,  nor  inspire 
it  with  benevolent  zeal,  nor  prompt  it  to  honourable 
exertions. 

III.  The  third  motive  to  Christian  obedience  which 
I  shall  notice,  is  the  sense  of  duty:  in  which  we  recog- 
nize a  higher  and  purer  principle  of  action.  Happy  is 
that  man  who  acts  habitnallv  from  a  conscientious  de- 
termination to  obey  the  will  of  God — wh»»  will  not  be 
influenced  bv  anv  sensual  or  worldly  object  to  deviate 
from  the  path  which  conscience  erijoiiis  him  to  pursue. 
Without  this  high  and  stedlast  sense  of  duty  there  can 
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be  no  excellence,  no  virtue,  no  religion.  Every  real 
Christian  has  siibmirr*  d  himscU"  to  the  cliiecTion  of  con- 
science. Without  this  the  very  ground  and  ioundation 
of  pietv  is  wantiuG;. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  we  act  from  a  sense  of 
duty — that  is,  that  we  feel  a  powerful  obligation  to 
pursue  a  particular  course  of  conduct,  and  to  avoid 
whatever  is  inconsistent  with  it.  We  must  inquire  on 
what  ground  our  sense  of  duty  is  founded — why  we 
are  obliged  to  adopt  one  course  of  conduct  rather  than 
another.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  high  sense  of  duty, 
and  even  to  act  consistently  from  it,  without  any  deep 
reverence  to  God — without  any  love  to  Christ,  or  any 
particular  regard  to  him — without  any  of  those  affec- 
tions which  Christianity  requires,  or  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  it.  Thus,  men  often  endure  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  of  a  military  life,  or  the  anxieties  and  labour 
of  high  civil  offices,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  which  is  not 
in  the  least  degree  connec^ted  with  religious  principle. 
The  opinions  and  customs  of  the  world  require  from 
men  in  those  situations  an  eminent  devotion  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public;  and  they  engage  in  that  service  with 
constancy  and  zeal,  because  the  world  is  the  master 
they  serve,  whose  rewards  they  desire,  and  whose  ap- 
probation is  their  highest  glory.  And  thus  in  our  do- 
mestic relations  also,  a  man  may  discharge  his  duty 
assiduously,  as  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  neighbour,  and 
may  feel  much  shame  and  compunction  for  neglecJing 
it,  while,  in  reality  he  is  acting  from  a  regard  to  char- 
acter, and  from  deference  to  the  current  maxims  and 
opinions  of  society.  The  sense  of  duty  is  not  seldom 
a  motive  to  action,  even  in  cases  where  the  views  of 
duty  are  confined  and  erroneous,  or  even  radically 
corrupt. 

IV.  Let  us  next  consider  a  principle  much  less  lia- 
ble to  exception:  gratitude  to  God  foj  his  goodness  to 
us. — God  is  the  fountain  of  all  good,  the  source  of  all 
religion,  and  the  centre  of  all  excellence;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  our  motives  have  reference  to  him,  they  ap- 
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proacli  to  that  principle  wiiich  alono  is  really  pure  and 
excellent.  AVIien,  therefore,  our  hearts  are  lilled  with  the 
reniembrance  of  his  loving-kindness  to  us,  and  we  are 
thus  constrained  to  obey  and  serve  him,  we  are  acting 
from  a  principle  which  has  him  alone  for  its  object,  and 
which  he  will  graciously  a|)prove.  Still,  however,  our 
gratitude  to  God  is  not  that  motive  which  leads  to  the 
highest  attainments  in  religion.  It  may  chiefly  have 
respect  to  his  temporal  mercies.  A  man  whom  God 
has  blessed  with  health  and  riches,  whom  he  has  dis- 
tinguislied  from  the  multitude  by  an  accumulation  of 
prosperity,  may  feel  the  most  grateful  emotions  to  the 
Author  of  his  happiness,  and  in  the  gladness  of  his 
heart  may  ascribe  to  hirn  glory  and  praise:  he  may 
be  led  to  regulate  his  life  by  the  precepts  of  his 
Benefactor,  and  rejoice  to  manifest  his  thankfulness 
by  those  occasional  sacrifices  which  enhance  rather 
than  interrupt  his  felicity.  Yet  had  it  pleased  God  to 
withhold  his  temporal  mercies,  perhaps  these  feelings 
would  have  passed  away,  and  murmuring  and  despair 
would  have  succeeded  to  this  joyful  obedience.  Thus 
Satan  objected,  "Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought?  Hast 
thou  not  made  a  hedge  about  him,  and  about  his  house, 
and  about  all  that  he  hath,  on  every  side.^  Thou  hast 
blessed  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  his  substance  is  in- 
creased in  the  land.  But  put  forth  thine  hand  now, 
and  touch  all  that  he  hath,  and  he  will  curse  thee  to 
thy  face." — The  complacency  and  satisfaction  we  feel 
in  the  blessings  that  surround  us,  and  the  gratitude 
they  excite,  are  easily  mistaken  for  religion.  But 
true  religion  is  of  a  much  higher  nature:  it  will  bless 
the  name  of  the  Lord  when  he  takes  away,  as  well  as 
when  he  gives.  True  Religion  shines  forth  in  holy 
confidence  and  love,  when  the  heavens  lower  with 
blackness,  when  the  face  of  God  is  hidden,  when  the 
storms  of  heaven  beat  around  us  with  desolating  fury, 
and  lay  waste  every  pleasant  prospect  and  destroy 
every  pleasing  hope.     Even  then  her  voice  is  heard  in 
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son^s  of  praise,  her  heart  is  filled  with  meek  resigna- 
tion and  pious  reverence.  True  religion  forms  such 
lofty  conceptions  of  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings,  that 
those  of  time  and  sense  are  comparatively  worthless  in 
her  esteem.  She  is  grateful  chieily  for  the  gift  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  for  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the 
guidance  and  consolalion  of  the  Scriptures,  for  the 
means  of  grace  and  for  tiie  hope  of  glory.  She  gives 
thanks  to  God  for  temporal  prosperity;  but  considers 
it  a  dubious  blessing,  and  rejoices  with  trembling. 

V.  Let  us  then  proceed  to  contemplate  the  purest 
and  highest  motive  to  Christian  obedience:  a  motive 
to  which  no  exception  can  be  made;  which  sancti- 
fies the  heart  while  it  renders  glory  to  God.  It  is  the 
love  of  God; — a  sense  of  gratitude  not  merely  for  his 
mercies  to  ourselves,  but  for  those  which  he  has  vouch- 
safed to  all  the  children  of  men;  the  love  of  his  infinite 
goodness,  and  of  his  glorious  perfections.  This  is  the 
principle  which  inspired  the  breast  of  the  Prophets 
and  Apostles:  this  kindled  the  devout  affections  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  holy  men  of  old:  this  animated  the  mar- 
tyrs to  endure  sufferings  and  death;  this  has  glowed  in 
the  bosom  of  every  member  of  the  holy  catholic  church, 
and  has  disposed  him  to  obey  and  serve  God  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  him,  and  with  a  worship  pure 
in  its  origin  and  excellent  in  its  effects. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  assert,  that  a  true 
Christian  is  never  influenced  by  the  other  motives  I 
have  noticed.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  governed  by  them 
all  in  a  greater  or  less  degree:  but  he  is  chiefly  influ- 
enced by  that  love  of  God  which  exceeds  every  other 
principle  in  energy  as  well  as  in  purity.  There  are  differ- 
ent circumstances  in  which  each  of  these  motives  has 
its  appropriate  and  salutary  influence.  When  a  sinner 
first  begins  to  seek  salvation,  or  when  a  Christian  falls 
into  sin,  or  when  the  conscience  becomes  stupified 
by  repeated  transgressions,  the  heart  may  be  justly 
alarmed  and  roused  by  the  fear  of  the  judgments  of 
God.     At  certain  times,  and  on  some  occasions,   this 
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may  be  a  more  necessary  and  effectual  stimulus  than 
love.  The  ilermnciatioiis  of  God  against  sinners  may 
be  required  to  rouse  the  dormant  feelings  of  contrition 
and  penitence,  and  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  recep- 
tion of  higher  and  better  motives.  It  is  to  administer 
poison  to  the  soul  to  discourse  to  an  impenitent  sinner 
only  on  the  love  of  God,  or  only  to  exhort  him  to  grat- 
itude for  his  spiritual  mercies.  The  justice  of  God  is 
that  topic  on  which  he  should  be  led  to  dwell:  the  ho- 
liness of  God  is  the  attribute  which  immediately  con- 
cerns him.  The  fear  of  Divine  punishment  is  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  the  perversion  or  abuse  of  every 
higher  motive.  In  his  present  state  of  corruption  and 
inlirmity,  man  could  not  safely  be  released  from  the 
restraints  which  the  fear  of  Divine  displeasure  imposes. 
Hence  St.  Paul  warned  his  disciples,  as  well  as  en- 
couraged them;  "warning  every  man,  and  teaching  ev- 
ery man."  Hence  he  admonishes  the  Hebrews  to  take 
heed,  "lest  any  of  them  should  be  hardened  through  the 
deceitfulness  of  sin  ...  .  lest  there  should  be  in  any 
of  them  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  in  departing  from  the 
living  God  ....  for  we  are  made  partakers  of  Christ, 
if  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our  confidence  stedfast  un- 
to the  end Let  us  therefore    fear,  lest,  a  promise 

being  left  us  of  entering  into  his  rest,  any  should  seem 
to  come  short  of  it." 

In  like  manner,  a  regard  for  our  own  interest  is 
an  important  motive,  although  subordinate  to  the  love 
of  God.  It  will  have  great  influence  at  times;  and  it 
is  never  unimportant  to  be  deeply  convinced  that  we 
can  find  no  happiness  in  the  ways  sin,  that  God  is  the 
only  source  of  true  and  solid  happiness,  and  that  in 
keej)ing  his  commandments  there  is  great  reward.  No 
opinion  can  be  more  just  than  this;  none  better  calculated 
to  keep  the  mind  stedfast  in  its  pursuit  of  religion,  when 
tempted  by  apparent  advantage  to  deviate  from  the 
right  path.  All  such  motives,  although  not  the  noblest 
and  strongest  princij)les  of  action,  should  be  strength- 
ened and  cherished. — Thus,  also,  a  sacred  regard   to 
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duty  should  be  ever  maintained  and  cultivated.  Let 
not  the  liberty  with  which  Christ  has  made  us  free  de- 
generate into  licentiousness.  Let  us  not  boast  of  high- 
er motives,  unless  we  feel  the  full  force  of  those  that 
are  lower,  but  which  perhaps,  on  that  very  account, 
are  more  imperiously  binding  on  us.  Conscience  is 
God's  vicegerent;  and  he  who  is  not  scruptdously  up- 
right in  the  faithful  discharge  of  every  branch  of  duty, 
does  but  deceive  himself  in  supposing  that  he  is  influ- 
enced by  the  love  of  God.  if  a  man  say  he  loves 
God,  and  keeps  not  his  commandments — or,  in  other 
Words,  does  not  do  his  duty  conscientiously — he  is  a  liar, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  him.  For  if  a  man  love  not 
his  brother  whom  he  has  seen,  how  shall  he  love  God 
whom  he  has  not  seen? — Let  us  cherish  also  gratitude 
to  God  for  his  temporal  mercies  to  ourselves  as  individ- 
uals. None  should  be  passed  by  without  regard.  They 
are  the  gift  of  God;  and  though  we  deserve  not  the 
least  of  them,  we  are  bound  to  enjoy  them  with  thanks- 
giving. There  is  a  gloomy  kind  of  piety,  which  seems 
to  think  God  honoured  in  proportion  as  the  affections 
which  he  has  plante^d  in  us  are  mortified,  and  the  gifts 
he  has  bestowed  upon  us  are  rejected.  There  is  an  ab- 
stract piety,  which  would  so  exclude  every  selfish  con- 
sideration as  to  require  us  to  love  God  wholly  for  his 
own  sake,  without  any  ^H?ference  to  the  benefits  which 
we  have  received  from  Him.  Such  is  not  the  piety 
which  the  Scriptures  inculcate;  nor  is  it  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  man,  or  likely  to  be  beneficial  in  its  effects. 
I  grant  the  inferiority  of  that  gratitude  which  is  selfish: 
I  grant  the  inferiority  of  those  mercies  which  are  mere- 
ly temporal:  but  we  are  men,  fallen  and  imperfect;  and 
the  religion  which  may  suit  the  nature  of  angels  and 
archangels,  may  not  be  the  most  proper  for  such  creatures 
as  we  are.  In  a  word,  we  require  every  aid,  and  should 
cherish  every  allowable  motive  to  piety;  yet  always 
remembering,  that  the  grand  principle  to  which  we 
should  aspire,  is  the  pure  love  of  God,  derived  from 
the  sense  of  his  infinite  goodness  and  glorious  perfec- 
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tions.  Tiic  real  Ciiristian,  when  advanced  to  an  eminent 
stage  of  piety,  admires,  and  loves,  and  adores  God  for 
his  own  sake.  He  has  lonjj  contrmplated  his  infinite 
wisdom,  ordering  and  apjjointiri'j:  all  things  for  the  best, 
and  in  the  best  manner; — his  almighty  power,  pervad- 
ing the  universe,  and  accomplishing  every  object; — 
his  supreme  and  absolute  autliority,  ruling  over  every 
creature  of  his  hands, — his  boundless  and  unmeasured 
goodness,  showering  down  blessings  in  inexhaustible 
profusion  upon  angels,  upon  men,  and  upon  brutes,  nei- 
ther neglecting  nor  overlooking  the  least  considerable  of 
the  works  of  his  hands; — his  unspotted  holiness,  which 
exalts  him  in  the  esteem  of  all  intelligent  beings;  yet 
more  than  even  his  boundless  power  or  infinite  good- 
ness, that  holiness  which  j)reserves  the  universe  in  the 
order  and  happiness  in  which  it  was  created;  which 
cuts  off  misery  in  its  source,  by  cutting  off  sin,  the 
fruitful  root  of  all  evil. 

Thus  every  perfection  of  the  blessed  God  is  ac- 
knowledged and  adored.  His  is  that  character  which 
the  real  Christian  perceives  to  be  most  excellent,  and 
most  lovely;  which  contains  in  it  all  that  men  or  an- 
gels could  desire:  and  thus  is  he  prepared  by  the  love 
of  God,  pure  though  imperfect,  to  chant  his  praises  and 
to  perform  his  will,  in  those  blessed  regions  in  which 
He  will  be  better  known,  more  fervently  loved,  and 
more  faithfully  obeyed,  throughout  the  ages  of  eternity. 

Therefore,  my  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus,  "I  beseech 
you,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bod- 
ies a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to  God,  which  is 
your  reasonable  service." — I  beseech  you  by  his  mer- 
cies: I  do  not  threaten  you  by  all  the  terrors  of  God. 
I  might  warn  you  by  the  dreadful  punishment  of  the 
impenitent;  set  before  you  the  lake  which  burnetii 
Avitli  brimstone  and  fire;  and  alarm  you  by  the  tremen- 
dous sound  of  eternal  judgment; — but  these  are  the 
'•strange  works"  of  God.  The  Gospel  addresses  you 
by  motives  of  a  different  kind: — "Now  we  are  ambas- 
sadors for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by 
us;  we  pray  you,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to 
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God:  for  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew 
no   sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  him."     The  Gospel  sets  before  ns  all  the   love 
and   mercy    of  God.     It   addresses  sinners  in  the  lan- 
guage of  kindness,   of  parental    love: — "Why  will  ye 
die?" — "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no    pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked  ....  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from 
your  evil  ways;  for  why  will   ye  die?"     The   message 
upon  which  God  sent  his  beloved  and   only    Son  into 
the  world,  was  a  message  of  peace:  it    was   emphati- 
cally denominated   glad   tidings  of  great  joy.     "For 
God  so  lo\ed  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life:  for  God  sent  not  his  Son  into 
the  world  to  condemn  the  world,    but    that  the    world 
through  him  might  be  saved."     "God  common deth  his 
love   toward    us,  in   that  while  we   were  yet  sinners 
Christ  died  for  us."     "1  beseech  you,"  therefore,  breth- 
ren, "by  the  mercies  of  God."     Contemplate  them,   I 
entreat  you,  seriously.     Number,  if  you  can,  the  mer- 
cies which  God  has  shewn  to  you.     Look   up  to  the 
heavens,  and  let  that  sun,  shining  in  his  strength  to  give 
you  light  and  heat;  that  moon,  whose  mild  light  directs 
you   in  the    hours    of  darkness;   declare    to    you    the 
mercies  of  his  hand.     Look  around,  and  see  the  whole 
earth  replenished  with  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  on  ev- 
ery side,  proclaiming  the  mercy  of  the  great   Creator. 
Look  back,  and  say  if  you  can  mark  a  single   hour    in 
which  the  hand  of  God  did  not  confer  upon  you  some 
blessing ;  if  at  the  close  of  any  one  day  you  could  say, 
This  day  I  have  owed    nothing   to    God.     Look  for- 
ward, and  if  you  do  cherish   a  hope  of  living   through 
eternity  in  bliss  which  our  powers  can  neither  describe 
nor  understand,  think  to  whom  you  owe  so   delightful 
a  prospect.     But,  above    all,  I    beseech  you  by  that 
mercy     which    gave    his    only  begotten    Son    to    be 
your    Saviour,    and    to   die    for    you    on    the    cross. 
Could  a  greater  gift   be  given?  Could  a  more  exalted 
proof  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  Lord  be  desir- 
ed? Observe  the  extent  of  his  mercy.     If  you  knew 
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what  was  the  real  evil  of  even  one  sin;  if  you  knew  the 
infinite  hatred  which  God  bears  to  the  least  pollution — 
a  hatred  of  which  we  never  can  form  u  conception; 
you  would  then  know  how  to  appreciate  that  mercy 
which  moved  him  not  to  spare  his  only  Son,  but  to 
give  him  up  for  us  all.  And  for  what  did  he  give  his 
Son?  That  he,  who  was  infinitely  dear  to  him,  might 
suffer,  and  might  even  die,  for  you! — that  sins  deep  as 
scarlet,  and  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  might  be 
forgiven  freely,  and  be  remembered  no  more!  And  now 
he  offers  to  pardon  you,  and  invites  you  to  come  to  him 
for  mercy  and  for  grace. 

I  speak,  perhaps,  to  some  who  regard  the  command- 
inents  of  God  as  grievous,  and  consider  him  as  an  ar- 
bitrary and  unreasonable  Sovereign.  Oh!  my  brethren, 
do  these  mercies  of  God  deserve  such  harsh  concep- 
iions?  Are  such  mercies  as  he  bestows — mercies  infin- 
ite in  value  as  well  as  boundless  in  extent  and  number 
— are  all  these  to  be  disregarded  and  despised?  There 
is  a  time  coming  when  you  will  feel  your  need  of  mer- 
cy; when  you  will  call  on  God  (alas!  it  may  be  in  vain!) 
w'hose  mercies  you  have  despised.  But  now  God  calls 
upon  you:  he  invites  you,  he  entreats  you,  he  sets  be- 
fore you  all  his  mercies:  and  is  he  to  be  rejected?  Are 
you  to  make  no  returns  to  him?  I  beseech  you  by  the 
mercies  of  God.  I  would  trust  that  each  of  your 
hearts  has  already  replied,  'Yes,  Lord,  I  would  devote 
'myself,  and  all  that  I  have  and  am,  to  thee.  Thy 
'mercies  demand  my  heart.  Tell  me  gracious  Lord, 
'what  thou  wouldest  have  me  to  do,  and  how  I  can 
'express  my  sense  of  thy  goodness.*  Hear,  then,  the 
Apostle's  words:  "I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  mer- 
cies of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacri- 
fice, holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reason- 
able service."  Let  your  lives,  then,  be  devoted  to 
God.  Let  them  be  spent  in  his  service,  and  to  his 
praise.  The  only  sacrifice  which  he  requires  is,  that  you 
would  regulate  your  lives  by  his  holy  word.  This  is  the 
work,  and  this  the  disposition  of  the  angels  in  heaven: 
do  you  murmur  that  God  exalts  you  to  their  employment? 
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ON  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  SABBATH 


Nehemiah  xiii.  15 — 18. 

In  those  days  saw  I  in  Judah  some  treading  ivine- 
presses  on  the  Sabbath,  and  bringing  in  sheaves,  and 
lading  asses;  as  also  wine,  grapes,  and  Jigs,  and 
all  manner  of  burdens,  which  they  brought  into  Jeru- 
salem on  the  Sabbath-day;  and  I  testified  against 
them  in  the  day  ivherein  they  sold  victuals.  There 
dwelt  men  of  Tyre  also  therein,  which  brought  fish, 
and  all  manner  of  ware,  and  sold  on  the  Sabbath  un- 
to the  children  of  Judah,  and  in  Jerusalem.  Then  I 
contended  with  the  nobles  of  Judah,  and  said  unto 
them,  What  evil  thing  is  this  that  ye  do,  and  prof  me 
the  Sabbath  day?  Did  not  your  fathers  thus,  and  did 
not  our  God  bring  cdl  this  evil  upon  us,  and  upon  this 
city?  Yet  ye  bring  more  ivrath  iipon  Israel  by  pro- 
faning the  Sabbath. 

THERE  are  some  duties  which  cannot  be  performed 
without  self-denial,  or  the  loss  of  some  temporal  advan- 
tage: there  are  others  which  are  so  manifestly  benefi- 
cial to  us,  even  at  present,  that  it  would  seem  a  matter 
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of  no  difficulty  to  comply  with  tlioin.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  duty  of  observing  the  Lord's  Day;  a  duty  which, 
whether  we  consider  its  beneficial  tendency  in  a  civil 
or  religious  light,  claims  our  peculiar  attention. 

I  propose  to  consider  the  appointment  of  the  Sab- 
bath in  four  different  points  of  view — as  a7i  acceptable 
rest  from  the  toils  and  labours  of  Ife,  as  a  highlif  use- 
ful civil  institution,  as  a  necessary  religious  ordinance, 
and  as  a  sign  between  God  and  man. 

1.  Let  us  consider  it,  first,  as  aw  acceptable  rest  from 
the  toils  and  labours  of  life. 

No  benevolent  person  can  look  round  upon  his  fel- 
low-creatures, and  behold  so  large  a  proportion  of  them 
doomed  to  severe  and  perpetual  labour,  without  being 
deeply  affected  with  their  state.  "Cursed  is  the  ground 
for  thy  sake.  In  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the 
days  of  thy  life.  Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring 
forth  to  thee.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat 
bread  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground."  Such  is  the 
curse,  and  awfully  it  is  fulfilled.  Too  generally  do  we 
see  our  fellow-creatures  consuming  their  strength  in 
incessant  labour,  and  yet  scarcely  able  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  merciful  dispensa- 
tion by  which,  for  one  day  in  seven,  the  curse  is  as  it 
were  suspended;  by  which  it  is  made  even  the  duty  of 
the  labourer  to  enjoy  rest,  and  cease  from  his  toil? 
What  can  be  a  more  gratifying  object  of  contemplation 
than  the  state  of  the  labourer  on  the  hallowed  day  of 
rest?  He  rises  not  to  renew  his  usual  toil,  but  to  recruit 
his  exhausted  strength,  to  spend  his  time  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  to  sit  down  with  them,  and  to  enjoy  tlie 
pleasures  of  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  son.  He  has 
this  day  graciously  allotted  to  him,  that  he  may  instruct 
his  family  in  their  duty,  animate  them  in  the  discharge 
of  it,  teach  them  the  things  which  belong  to  their  eter- 
nal peace,  and  converse  with  them  about  that  blessed 
world  which  is  to  come.  Cold  are  the  feelings,  and 
cruel  the  heart,  which  could  deprive  the  poor  man  of 
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this  his  portion;  sometimes,  alas!  his  only  portion  of 
rest  here. 

Ye,  my  friends,  whose  station  compels  you  to  labour 
throuj^hout  the  week,  hail  the  dawn  of  the  Sabhath  as 
a  day  propitious  to  you.  Bless  God  for  it,  as  one  of 
his  most  gracious  appointments;  for  such,  when  prop- 
erly eiiploved  a(tcordin2j  to  his  intention,  it  w  ill  l)e 
found.  Receive  it  with  gratitude  to  God.  And  while 
jou  enjoy  the  rest  which  it  affords  you,  let  your 
thoughts  ascend  to  that  mercilid  Being,  whose  loving- 
kindness  is  over  all  his  works;  who  dorh  not  willingly 
afflict  and  grieve  the  children  of  men,  but  pities  them 
even  as  a  father  his  own  son  who  serveth  him.  Account 
that  man  your  enemy,  not  your  friend,  Avho  would  rob 
you  of  it,  and  would  exact  of  you  incessant  labour,  for 
which  you  would  receive  no  greater  compensation  than 
at  present.  Such  wotdd  necessarily  be  the  result,  if  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  were  generally  abolished. 
It  is  your  interest,  therefore,  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner, to  guard  airainst  the  violation  of  this  dav,  and  to 
avoid  whatever  may  tend  to  diminish  the  reverence  due 
to  it.  But  this  can  never  be  done  so  effectually  as  by 
your  spending  it  in  those  occupations  for  which  your 
gracious  Father  designed  it.  Let  it  not  be  a  day  of 
idleness  and  sloth,  of  dissipation  and  pleasure,  but  a  day 
of  religious  improvement,  and  of  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  your  families.  Thus  you  will  reap  the  benefit 
which  God  mercifully  designed  for  you. 

II.  But  I  consider  the  Sabbath,  secondly,  as  a  civil 
institution. 

I  wish,  my  brethren,  ever  to  impress  upon  your 
minds  and  my  own,  the  importani  reflection,  that  the 
good  of  man  and  the  observance  of  God's  precepts  are 
inseparably  connected  with  each  other.  God  is  the 
wise  and  gracious  Father  of  his  creatures.  He  there- 
fore ordains  nothing  which  does  not  originate  in  the 
design  of  doing  them  good,  and  which  does  not  in  the 
wisest  manner  conduce  to  that  end.  Religion  is  de- 
signed  to  be  the  greatest  civil  benefit;  and  thus  it  is 
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constantly  found  that  the  most  religious  nation  is  the 
happiest  nation;  that  the  society  which  is  formed  upon 
Christian  principles  is  the  best  and  most  orderly  socie- 
ty; and  the  individual  who  contorms  with  most  exact- 
ness to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  is  the  most  useful 
in  his  station  and  the  most  happy  in  himself. 

The  utility  of  the  Sabbath  depends  upon  its  being 
a  religious  institution.  A  mere  cessation  from  labour 
may  be  an  indulgence;  and,  as  I  have  stated,  was  in- 
tended to  be  such  by  its  Author;  but  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction of  the  Sabbath  is  its  religious  character.  Now 
whatever  benefit  arises  from  religion  may  he  said  to 
arise  froia  the  Sabbath;  for  without  the  Sabbath  relig- 
ion could  scarcely  exist.  The  Sabbath  is  the  pillar 
which  supports  the  temple  of  piety.  It  is  the  Sabbath 
which  affords  the  opportunity  of  implanting  right  prin- 
ciples, of  correcting  errors,  of  shew  ing  the  nature  of 
sin,  of  explaining  the  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  them,  of  enlightening  conscience 
and  stimulating  it  to  the  performance  of  its  functions. 
Were  it  not  for  the  appointment  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  ministry  connected  with  it,  how  many  are  there 
who  would  have  no  means  of  knowing  even  the  imme- 
diate and  necessary  duties  w  hich  belong  to  their  sta- 
tion in  civil  society!  But  they  repair  to  the  house  of 
God.  There,  neglected  children  are  taught  the  duty 
they  owe  even  to  their  negligent  parents.  There 
the  wife  learns  the  duty  of  obedience;  the  hus- 
band of  affection  and  tenderness.  There,  the  duty  of 
submission  to  government  is  enforced,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  duty  of  rulers  is  pointed  out.  There,  the  ne- 
cessity of  mutual  forbearance  and  forgiveness  is  incul- 
cated; and  the  duty  of  every  man  to  renounce  selfish- 
ness, and  to  seek  the  w  elfare  of  his  brother  rather  than 
his  own,  is  enjoined.  There  we  are  instructed  in  the 
reverence  due  to  the  aged:  and  in  the  kindness  and 
compassion  which  ought  to  be  shewn  to  the  distressed 
and  miserable.  And  there,  above  all,  are  inculcated 
those  evangelical  principles,  and  those  pure  and  Chris- 
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tian  motives,  which  only  can  be  efficacious  to  produce 
holiness  of  life.  Thus,  as  far  as  instruction  will  avail, 
are  formed  obedient  subjects,  dutiful  children,  prudent 
and  tender  parents,  kind  and  faithful  husbands,  discreet 
and  lovinii;  wives,  mild  masters  and  faithful  servants, 
affectionate  friends  and  kind  neighbours.  In  a  word, 
what  is  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  Sabbath,  but  to 
promote  the  i^ood  of  society;  to  persuade  men  to  love 
without  dissimulation — to  be  kindly  affectionate  one 
towards  another,  with  brotherly  love;  in  honour  pre- 
ferring one  another — not  to  be  slothful  in  business,  but 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord — to  distribute  to  the 
necessity  of  saints — to  be  given  to  hospitality — to 
rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  to  weep  with 
them  that  weep — not  to  mind  high  things,  but  to  con- 
descend to  n)en  of  low  estate — to  recompense  to  no  man 
evil  for  evil — to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of 
all  men — if  it  be  possible  to  live  peaceably  with  all 
men — not  to  avenge  themselves,  but  rather  to  give 
place  to  wrath — to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers, 
knowing  that  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God; 
to  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience 
sake — to  render  to  all  their  due;  tribute  to  whom  trib- 
ute, custom  to  whom  custom,  fear  to  whom  fear,  hon- 
our to  whom  honour — to  owe  no  man  any  thing,  but 
to  love  one  another?  Behold  here  the  excellent  tenden- 
cy of  the  Sabbath!  How,  were  it  duly  observed,  would 
it  banish  discord,  and  tumult,  and  envy,  and  pride,  from 
the  world,  and  render  society  a  resemblance  of  the 
bh'ssfd  state  of  felicity  above! 

But  the  Sabbath  was  appointed  also  for  the  peculiar 
benefit  of  the  afflicted.  To  the  assembly  in  the  house 
of  God  repair  the  mourner  and  the  distressed;  those 
who  are  sinking  under  the  burden  of  poverty,  of  op- 
pression, of  despondency,  or  disease;  the  destitute  and 
the  friendless.  There  they  are  exhorted  to  bear  their 
sufferings  with  patience,  and  to  look  to  the  Hand  which 
corrects  them,  and  the  end  for  which  they  are  chasten- 
ed.    The  balm  of  Christian  consolation  is  poured  into 
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their  wounds;  their  sorrows  :\rc  soothed,  ;uid  turned 
into  a  proper  channel;  and  their  liopes  directed  towards 
tliat  l)etter  country,  where  "the  inhabitant  shall  no 
more  say,  I  am  sick,"  and  where  ''sorrow  and  sighing 
will  for  ever  flee  away." 

Such  are  the  beneficial  effects  upon  civil  so(  iety 
which  the  Sal)bath  is  intended  to  })roduce.  Within 
those  hallowed  walls  a  bond  of  sacred  union  is  formed. 
IJere  meet  toi^ethcr  in  Christian  harmony  those  who 
else  could  have  no  ii)l(M(()urs(>  with  each  other.  H(M'e 
they  learn  to  c(Misider  themselves  as  forming  one  body. 
Here  they  partake  of  the  same  table,  and  kneel  down  in 
holy  worship  to  one  conimon  Lord.  Here  they  look  up 
alike  to  one  Father,  unite  in  one  common  hope,  and 
learn  to  love  as  brethren.  And  are  not  these  designs 
gr(>at  and  important,  and  sufficient  to  recommend  the 
Sabbath  to  every  friend  of  mankind? 

111.  But  these  benefits,  great  as  they  are,  are  inferi- 
or to  those  which  may  be  derived  from  it  as  a  religious 
ordinance,  calculated  lor  the  improvement  of  the  soul; 
which  I  now  proceed  to  consider. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  this  part  of  my  subject,  al- 
low me,  mv  brethren,  to  call  upon  you  to  collect  yoni' 
thoughts.  We  are  about  to  tread  upon  hallowed  ground. 
Our  thoughts  should  be  elevated  in  proportion  to  our 
subject.  I  address  you  now  as  immortal  souls,  so- 
journing in  this  frail  tabernacle  of  the  flesh  only  for  a 
iew  fleeting  years,  but  destined,  through  the  grace  of 
the  Redeemer,  if  you  tpdy  receive  his  salvation,  to  dwell 
w ith  him  lor  ev(M'  in  glory.  1  call  upon  von,  then,  to  con- 
sider your  high  original.  You  can  call  God  your  Father, 
for  he  has  created  you:  you  \a  ere  even  the  chief  of  his 
works;  you  were  formed  by  him  in  his  own  image. 
He  gave  you  the  grant  of  dominion  over  all  his  crea- 
tures. He  placed  you  in  a  magnificent  habitation. 
The  spacious  earth  was  formed  to  be  your  domain. 
The  sun  and  moon  were  created  to  give  you  light. 
The  plains  around  von  were  furnished  with  variety  of 
good  lor  your  subsistence.     The  rest  of  the  creatures 
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were  given  into  your  hands  to  be  tributary  to  you.  Yoii 
alone  were  endued  by  \our  Creator  with  an  unlimited 
capaeity  for  intelligenee;  with  powers  to  extend  your 
knowledjje  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  earth  >ou 
tre^ad — to  penetrate  into  eternity;  to  understand  tiu"  per- 
fections of  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  good;  to 
pay  obedience  to  his  will  revealed  lo  you;  to  render 
him  that  tribute  of  honour  and  veneration  w  hieh  can 
be  otfered  onlv  by  creatures  of  an  high  order.  Yes; 
he  formed  you  for  himself,  to  shew  forth  his  praise:  he 
formed  you  to  live  for  ever  and  ever  in  happiness. 

True  it  is  that  you  are  fallen  from  you:' original  state 
of  glory.      You  have  sunk,  into  a  state  of   degradation 
bordering  upon  entire  ruin.  But  your  heavenly  Father, 
pitying  your  misery,  has  designed  a  plan  to    raise  you 
from  it,  and  to  elevate  you  to  a  state  of  inhnite   glory. 
Anil  the  Sal)l)afh  was  appointed  both  as  an  evidence  of 
this  o;racious  design,  and  as  a    means    to    promote    it. 
Consider  the  employments  of  man   during   the  six 
days.      In  what  is  he  engaged?    Merely  in  things  relat- 
ing to  this  world,  and  to  this  poor  perishing  body;  in 
ploiigiiing  the  earth  for  food,  in   tending  the    cattle    of 
the  held,  in  hewing  wood    or  drawing    water,  in    pro- 
viding raiment   to  defend   these^   frail   bodies  from  the 
coldness  of  the  air,  or  building  houses  to  shelter  them 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.     These   employ- 
ments, though  absolutely  necessary,  must  yet  be   con- 
sidered as  degrading,  when  wecontemptate  the  immor- 
tal nature  of  man,  and  his  high  birthright.     But  look, 
at  man  on  the  Sabbath.     There  you  perceive  the  child 
of  God,  the  heir  of  immortality!     You  behold  him   in 
the  temple   of  his  God,  employed   in  a  noble  work — a 
work  in  which  there  is  nothing  mean,  nothing  sordid 
— a  work  in   which   angels  themselves  are   employed. 
He  is   worshipping  his  heavenly  Father:  he  is  employ- 
ing his  faculties  in  a  manner  worthy  of   their   original 
constitution: — his  affections  are  fixed  upon  things  s|)ir- 
itual  and  eternal; — his  soul  converses  with   God; — his 
thoughts  launch  out  beyond  the  confined  bounds  of  sensp 
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and  time,  and  expatiate  in  eternity; — his  ears  are  lis- 
tening to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  tlie  discovery  of  his 
will; — his  tongue  is  speaking  the  high  praises  of  God, 
or  addressing  him  in  supplication  and  prayer; — his 
eyes  are  lifted  up  to  Him,  who  is  the  Father  of  lights 
and  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.  Behold  here 
the  proper  employment  of  the  Sabbath,  and  see  how 
it  dignifies  and  exalts  man! 

During  the  six  days,  the  object  of  our  labour  is  to 
provide  for  the  body — for  the  body,  the  inferior  part 
of  the  man,  often  his  disease  and  torment,  always  the 
vehicle  of  low  and  sensual  affections,  and  the  clog  and 
incumbrance  of  the  soul; — the  body,  that  soon  is  to 
turn  to  corruption,  and  become  the  food  of  worms: 
which,  notwithstanding  incessant  pains,  can  scarcely 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  tolerable  health  even  for  the  few 
days  of  our  sojourning  here.  But  on  the  seventh  day 
we  direct  our  attention  to  the  nobler  part,  the  soul:  we 
are  engaged  in  promoting  its  moral  improvement,  in 
cultivating  its  transcendent  powers,  in  labouring  that 
it  may  be  restored  to  the  image  of  God. 

During  the  six  days,  we  are  engaged  in  the  petty  con- 
cerns of  this  transitory  life.  I  call  them  petty,  because 
the  life  to  which  they  relate  is  so  very  short  and  un- 
certain. It  is  but  a  span.  For  what  are  eighty,  or  a 
hundred  years,  compared  with  millions  of  ages?  The 
proper  life  of  man  is  his  eternal  life.  Here,  he  is  in 
his  infancy,  in  his  cradle. — But  on  the  seventh  day  we 
lay  aside  our  trifles:  our  occupations  are  those  which 
respect  the  life  to  come;  which  have  an  influence  upon 
our  future,  our  eternal  state.  Our  occupations  on  this 
day  tend  to  prepare  us  for  that  state,  teach  us  to  value 
it,  induce  us  to  act  as  those  who  are  in  expectation  of 
it.  Then  we  live.  Every  other  employment,  however 
splendid,  is  but  the  play  of  children — on  the  seventh 
day  we  become  men. 

During  the  six  days,  what  affecting  scenes  present 
themselves  to  us,  arising  from  our  occupation  and  in- 
tercourse  with   our  fellow-creatures!     To  what  care 
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and  toil,  and  disappointment,  and  bitter  anxieties  are 
we  subject!  But  on  tlie  seventh  blessed  day,  our  work 
is  such  as  sooths  our  sorrows,  and  diffuses  a  holy  tran- 
quillity through  the  mind,  in  the  proper  occupations 
of  that  day,  we  meet  with  nothinij;  to  harass  and  vex 
the  mind.  The  prospect  before  us  is  bright  and  serene 
— even  an  eternal  day  without  a  cloud!  The  objects 
of  our  contemplation  on  that  day  are  truth,  holiness, 
benevolence,  justice,  mercy.  At  the  end  of  this  waste 
and  howling  wilderness,  through  which  we  now  travel 
with  weary  steps,  we  behold  the  brightness  of  a  region 
of  unruffled  tranquillity  and  glory.  We  behold,  and 
the  fair  prospect  tranquillizes  our  minds:  we  turn  from 
sce'nes  of  vanity  and  vexation.  In  tiiis  house,  the  wick- 
ed cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Diwing  the  six  days,  we  are  engaged  in  occupations 
which  necessarily  present  scenes  of  temptation  and 
defilement.  We  are  connected  with  sinful  men.  We 
see  them  selfish  and  unjust,  and  we  are  tempted  to  be 
selfish  and  unjust  ourselves.  But  on  the  blessed  day 
of  rest  we  converse  not  with  man,  but  with  God;  with 
Him  who  is  purity  and  holiness.  His  fair  and  spotless 
image  is  before  our  eyes:  we  contemplate  his  glorious 
attril)Utes;  we  throw  ourselves  upon  his  mercy;  we  em- 
brace his  holy  covenant;  we  perceive  the  beauty  of  ho- 
liness; we  call  upon  our  God  for  grace  and  assistance; 
and  thus  our  hearts  are  strengthened  against  the  attacks 
of  temptation,  and  our  souls  purified  by  our  occu- 
pations. 

During  the  six  days,  though  Ave  feel  and  lament  the 
disease  of  our  corrupt  nature,  there  is  nothing  in  our 
regular  employments  to  remedy  it.  But  the  seventh 
day  is  truly  the  day  of  healing,  and  the  day  of  restora- 
tion. On  that  day  we  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  a  Sav- 
iour's work,  and  meet  him  in  his  own  house,  and  at 
his  own  table.  The  good  Physician  there  administers 
his  precious  remedies  to  our  souls.  Blessed  day!  dear- 
er than  light  to  our  eyes,  dearer  than  life  to  our 
souls,  should  be   thy   auspicious  dawn;  for  thou  art 
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tlie  Lord's  Day.  Thou  dost  introduce  us  to  the  pres' 
ence  and  worship  of  our  Kcdconur.  By  thee  we  are 
siiewn  tlie  benefit  oi'  his  death  and  resurrection,  the 
vahje  ol"  his  intercession,  and  the  extent  of  his  love. 
Thou  art  the  reseujblance  and  foretaste  of  that  eternal 
Sabbath  above,  where  the  Redeemer  reigns  with  his 
glorified  servants  in  eternal  bliss. 

IV.  There  is  still  another  light  in  which  the  Sabbath 
remains  to  be  considered — as  a  sign  between  God  and 
man.  Thus  it  is  stated  by  the  Almighty  himself:  "I 
gave  them  my  Sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  between  me  and 
man." 

it  is  a  sign  on  the  part  of  God; — a  most  j)lain  and 
illustrious  sign  of  his  willingness  to  receive  and  to  bless 
mankind.  The  devils,  who  have  irrecoverably  lost  the 
favour  of  God,  have  no  such  sign  held  out  to  them  of 
his  readiness  to  save  them.  The  appointment  of  the 
Sabbath  is,  as  it  were,  God's  pitching  his  labernacle 
among  men — a  sign  that  he  will  accept  otir  worship, 
that  the  Throne  of  Grace  is  prepared  for  our  prayers, 
and  that  the  way  to    heaven  stands  open  to  all. 

But  it  is  a  sign  also  on  the  part  of  man; — a  sign  that 
is,  of  his  obedience  to  God.  In  this  respect  it  operates  as 
a  test  whether  man  will  be  obedient  to  God,  or  not. 
For  so  connected  is  the  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
with  every  part  of  religious  worship  and  practice,  that 
it  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  representative  of  the 
whole.  And  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  respect 
to  nations,  [t  is  not  easv  to  ascertain  what  sins  are 
committed  in  private,  and  in  families;  but  the  Sabbath 
is  the  day  when  the  whole  nation  openly  makes  pro- 
fession of  its  faith,  and  gives  a  proof  of  its  obedience 
to  God.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  sign  may  subsist  with- 
out the  thing  signified:  but  if  the  sign  is  gone,  if  the 
form  is  abandoned,  it  is  a  very  plain  inference  that  the 
spirit  must  be  gone  also;  that  the  nation  has,  as  it  were, 
shut  the  door  of  God's  house,  refusing  to  enter 
therein. 
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This  view  of  the  Sabbatli,  as  a  si^n  of  our  obedi- 
ence to  God,  casts  a  high  degree  of  im])oitance  upon 
the  due  observance  of  it.  Indeed,  it  is  the  most  mel- 
ancholy spectacle  which  can  be  exhibited  to  a  Christian 
mind,  to  see  a  man  wilftdlj  renounce  the  religious  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  it  is,  in  effect,  the  renuncia- 
tion of  his  allegiance  to  God.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a 
public  declaration,  that  he  will  not  seek  the  mercy  and 
gra(!e  of  God;  that  he  will  not  spare  any  part  of  his 
time,  or  sacrifice  any  portion  of  his  pursuits  and  pleas- 
ures, in  order  to  please  God  and  to  fulfil  his  will.  With 
what  awful  propriety  will  it  be  said  to  such  a  person 
at  the  last  day;  "My  Sabbath  was  a  sign  to  thee  of  my 
readiness  to  bless  and  save  thee;  and  thy  continued  dis- 
regard of  it  was  a  sign  of  thy  contempt  of  me,  and  of 
my  salvation!" 

Permit  me  now  to  address  this  subject  to  your  atten- 
tive  consideration. 

I  call  upon  you  all,  my  brethren,  seriously  to  medi- 
tate on  this  great  and  important  duty.  Remember,  the 
Sabbath  is  a  sign  on  your  part,  and  on  God's.  If  the 
Sabbath  is  dishonoured  and  profaned,  all  the  bulwarks 
of  religion  will  be  broken  down;  and  infidilily  and 
immorality  will  come  in  like  a  flood,  and  deluge  the 
land  to  its  utter  destruction.  If  you  have  any  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation  of  your  chil- 
dren— if  you  would  wish  them  to  be  blessed  in  the  fa- 
vour of  God — inculcate  upon  them  a  reverence  for  the 
Sabbath,  and  in  your  own  persons  set  them  an  ex- 
ample of  it.  If  you  have  any  regard  to  the  honour 
of  God — any  just  fear  of  the  awful  day  of  judgment, 
when  you  must  give  an  account  to  him  of  what  you 
have  done  in  the  body — honour  the  Sabbath,  and  ob- 
serve it  as  a  day  set  apart  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  your  soul.  It  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  man,  in 
all  orders  and  ranks  of  society. 

You  that  are  masters  of  families  must  set  the  exam- 
ple to  your  dependents:  you  must  shew  them  that  you 
spend  not  the  day  in  idleness,  or  in  secular  concerns, 
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or  in  unprofitable  visiflnj;;  and  tVastino,  but  as  a  (lay- 
in  Which  you  seek  to  honour  and  serve  God.  An  awful 
responsibility  lies  upon  you  for  the  souls  of  your  chil- 
dren and  doiuesties:  let  them  not  be  able  to  eharu:e  joii 
with  having  set  thein  a  bad  example,  with  having  em- 
ployed them  unnecessarily  in  tem|)oral  affairs,  with  hav- 
infj  prevented  their  worshipping  God.  Be  clear  of  the 
blood  of  all  men:  be  able  to  say  before  God,  with  res- 
pect to  all  that  have  been  dep(Mident  on  you,  "I  call 
them  to  witness  that  1  was  willing  to  suffer  any  incon- 
venience that  they  might  have  the  opportunity  of  wor- 
shipping God."  But  you  must  go  farther.  ^  ou  must 
press  upon  them  their  duty;  you  must  instruct  them  in 
it;  you  must  remonstrate  with  them  if  they  neglect  it; 
in  a  word  you  must  labour  to  impress  them  with  a  con- 
viction that  there  can  be  no  hope  of  the  blessing  of  God 
but  in  the  conscientious  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
You  must  also  be  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  this  pur- 
pose. You  must  be  willing  to  renounce  a  part  of  your 
gains,  should  it  be  necessary,  rather  than  violate  your 
consci(^nce,  and  transgress  the  commandment  of  God, 
by  breaking  the  Sabl)ath.  It  is  a  test  whether  you 
prefer  spiritual  blessings  to  temporal  advantage;  wheth- 
er you  value  your  souls  more  than  your  bodies,  or  would 
please  God  rather  than  man.  In  a  word,  let  us  all 
bear  in  mind,  that  in  a  very  few  years  at  the  most,  we 
shall  lie  upon  a  death-bed,  and  then  the  guilt  of  neglect- 
ed Sabbaths  will  press  as  a  heavy  burden  upon  our 
souls.  But  may  God  grant  that  v\e  so  in)prove  the 
Sabbaths  below,  that  they  may  prepare  us  for  an  eter- 
nal Sabbath  above! 


SERMON  XX. 


ON    SOUNDNESS    OF    MIND   IN  RELIGION 


2.  Timothy  vii.   1. 

JFor    God  hath  given  us  the  spirit .  ...  of  a   sound 

mind. 

THE  expression,  sobriety  or  soundness  of  mind,  is 
used  in  the  Scriptnres  in  various  senses.  Sometimes 
it  is  opposed  to  madness;  as  where  the  demoniac  was 
found  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesns;  clothed  and  in  his 
riij;ht  mind.  Madness  disposes  men  to  act  irret;idarly, 
furiously,  and  extravafyantly.  Soundness  of  mind, 
therefore,  implies  recollection,  calmness,  and  discretion; 
the  guidance  and  controid  of  re  ison;  a  disposition  to 
examine  coolly,  to  weiij;h  impartiailv,  and  to  determine 
according  to  the  soher  dictates  of  reflection,  rather  than 
by  caprice  or  passion.  In  other  places,  soundness  of 
mind  is  opposed  to  levity  and  impropriety,  as  where 
women  are  required  to  adorn  themselves  in  modest  ap- 
parel, with  sobriety;  or  to  intemperance  and  sensuality, 
as  where  vouag  men  are  exhorted  to  !)p  sober  minded, 
and,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  to  live  so- 
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berly.     Sometimes  it  is  contnisted  with  pride  and  self- 
conceit:  thus  the  Aposth^  forbids  tlie  Romans  to   think 
extravagantly  of  themselves,  instead    of   thinking    so- 
berly, as  they  ought  to  do.     In  my  text,  the   same  ex- 
pression is  used  in  a  more  general  and  comprehensive 
sense.     St.  Paul  is  exhorting  Timothy  "to  stir   up  the 
gift  of  God  which  was  in  him    by   the  imposition    of 
the  Apostles'  hands;"  that  is,  to  make  full  proof  of  his 
ministry,  to  use  the  spiritual  powers  entrusted   to   him, 
— to  reprove^,  rebuke,  and   exhort  with  all  long-suffer- 
ing, not  fearing  the  face  of  man;  "for    God  hath   not 
given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,"   to   enforce 
our  injunctions,  and  to  controul  and  punish  the  unruly; 
''and  of  love,"  to  use  our  power  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind; and  "o/"  a  sound  7mnd:'^    we  are  well  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines   we    deliver,    and    of  the 
propriety  of  the  discipline  we  exercise;  we  are  assured 
that  we  speak  and  act  according  to  the   will    of   God; 
ours  is  not  an  unfounded  or  foolish  doctrine,  it   is   not 
the  raving  of  enthusiasm,  nor  a   flight   of  fancy;  we 
know  what  we  speak,  and  declare  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness. 

The  state  of  mind  thus  described  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  opposed  to  credulity.^  to  superstition,  to 
enthusiasnu  to  scepticism,  and  to  religious  indifference. 
All  these  are  proofs  of  a  want  of  soundness  or  sobriety 
of  mind. — The  general  characteristic  of  all  unsoundness 
of  mind  may  be  said  to  be  false  perceptions.  He  whose 
mind  is  in  this  state  dares  not  see  things  as  they  really 
are:  they  apj)ear  to  him  extravagantly  magnified  or  di- 
minished, distorted,  or  confounded  with  different  objects. 
As  the  c}0  clouded  by  disease  does  not  distinctly  see 
the  material  objects  presented  to  it,  but  conlbunds  them 
with  dissimilar  things,  or  views  them  in  an  unnatural 
or  distorted  attitude;  so  the  mind  affected  with  this 
disorder  mistakes  what  it  perceives,  and  does  not  dis- 
tinguish the  real  nature,  rank,  and  value  of  the  objects 
to  which  its  attention  is  turned.  A  sound  mind,  on 
on  the  contrary,  forms  a  just  vieAV  of  the  subjects  pre- 
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sented  to  it:  it  estimates  correctly  the  relative  value 
and  importance  of  different  subjects,  and  is  not  gov- 
erned by  prejudice,  caprice,  or  idle  imaginations. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  the  Apostle's  expression,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider 
soundness  of  mind  in  religion  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
conceive  it  to  be  used  in  the  text. 

I.  Soundness  of  mind  is  opposed  to  credulity — Cre- 
dulity arises  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  and 
value  of  evidence.     The  credulous  man  believes  on  in- 
sufficient authority.     He  does  not  perceive  the  propor- 
tion which  different  kinds  of  evidence  bear  to  each  other. 
He  is  therefore   apt  to   adopt,  with  equal  confidt:'nce, 
opinions  resting  upon  slight  grounds  and  those  which 
are  built  on  the  surest  foundations.     Hence  the  belief 
of  lying  miracles,  absurd  legends,  and  pretended  visions 
prevailed  for  a  long  period  in  the  church,  to  the  disgust 
of  every  man  of  sound  sense,  endangering  the  credit  of 
even  the  real  miracles   by  which  Christianity  was  first 
established.     The  present  age  is  indeed  more  enlight- 
enenl,   and   these  idle   tales  are  no  longer  credited;  but 
the  prin('i|)le    which  caused  them  to   be  believed  still 
remains.     That  principle  is   an    undue   value    of  the 
authority  of  man.      How  many  in  the  church  at  this 
day  receive  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  not    on   ac- 
count of  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  supported,  nor 
because  they  are  plainly  delivered  in  Scripture,  but  be- 
cause this  or  that  particular  man   has  held  them!  This 
evil  is  of  wide  extent:  it  prevails  over  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  Christian   church.     All   range    themselves 
under  the  standard  of  some  particular  leader:  "I  am  of 
Paul,"    saith  one;  "I    of  Apollos,"   another. — A    still 
larger    class,  influenced    by   the    very  same    principle, 
exerting  itself  in  a  different  direction,  adopts,  upon  the 
authority  of  men,  a  course  of  conduct  and  a  system  of 
doctrine  directly  opposed   to  the  plain  dictates  of  the 
Apostles.     One  man   will   believe   only  as  his  fathers 
before   him   have   done;  another  will  act  just   as  the 
world  around  him  is  acting.     Why  should  he  presume 
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to  be  more  reliirions  than  the  rest  of  mankind?  Thus 
error  and  irrelii>ion  are  upheld,  and  continue  their  em- 
pire in  the  world. — The  true  remedy  ibr  this  evil  is  to 
attend  distinctly  to  the  very  different  value  of  divine 
and  of  human  authority.  A  man  <»f  sound  mind  will  not 
dcsjiise  human  authority,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  innovation, 
douht  a  tenet  because  it  has  been  i2;enerallv  maintained; 
but  he  will  be  very  careful  to  found  his  faith  upon  the 
truth  of  Scripture,  rather  than  upon  the  opinions  of 
men.  He  will  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
that  principle,  "Call  no  man  master:"  he  will  give 
due  wei«i;ht  to  the  lamentable  proofs  of  human  falli- 
bility which  have  in  all  ages  been  exhibited  to  the 
world:  he  will  see  particular  churches  errinoj  and  con- 
tradicting each  other,  whole  councils  of  men  opposing 
the  truth  and  sanctioning  error.  He  will  reflect,  that 
every  tenet,  the  most  absurd,  has  in  some  ages  or 
places  been  maintained;  that  there  is  no  conduct,  how- 
ever palpably  wrong,  which  some  eminent  men  have 
not  sanctioned.  The  external  history  of  the  Christian 
church  has  been  the  history  of  follies,  or  of  errors  the 
most  serious  and  the  most  absurd,  and  of  crimes  per- 
petrated under  the  name  of  Religion.  Never  did  a 
bold  and  confident  innovator  arise  u  ho  did  not  find 
some  person  to  revere  him  as  an  oracle  of  truth,  and  to 
receive  all  his  extravagant  positions.  Deeply  aflfecied 
by  this  revievs',  a  man  of  sound  mind  will  beware  of 
attaching  too  much  credit  to  any  man,  or  to  any  sector 
party:  he  will  not  believe  every  boasting  pretender,  but 
will  take  into  his  hands  the  sacred  volume  of  revealed 
truth,  and  be  guided  entirely  by  the  clear  and  ex[)ress 
declaration  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets:  "Here," 
will  he  say,  "1  can  find  what  I  seek  for  in  vain  else- 
where; truth,  unmixed  with  error,  clearly  revealed  and 
established  on  indisputable  evidence.  Gladly  will  I 
rest  on  the  authority  of  Christ,  as  my  faithful  Guide  to 
direct  me  through  this  world  of  darkness  and  uncer- 
tainty; as  my  gracious  Saviour  from  guilt  and  sin.  to 
whom  I  am  under   obligations  which  can  never,  even 
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throneb  ptPinity,  be  re|)ai(l;  wbo  came  from  beaveii  to 
r((l(  ( 111  ii!( ,  ulio  ditd  ibr  nij  sins,  jiiul  vvlio  now  is 
risen  to  n'lMke  inrerc  essiou  for  me.  IJis  word  is  truth; 
lie  i;-  the  lijilir  oi  the  world;  ;ind  1  will  iinplicitl}  rely  on 
all  that  he  or  his  inspired  Apostles  have  de'-lared,  re- 
spt'ctiiiii  the  doctrines  1  ought  to  believe,  and  the  course 
ot  life  I  ouiiht  to  pursue." 

II.  Soundness  of  nund  is  opposed  to  superstition. — 
A  person  in  the  dark  sees  nothing  disrincilv,  and  is 
therefore  very  apt  to  form  confused  and  erroneous 
ideas  of  every  object  around  him;  his  imagination  giv- 
ing to  them  what  ibrm  and  colour  it  pleases.  Such  is 
the  situation  of  a  superstitious  man  with  respect  to  all 
objects  of  a  spiritual  or  religious  kind:  he  sees  nothing 
in  its  proj)(M'  form  and  proportion.  He  fears  he  knows 
not  w  hat,  and  trend)les  at  imaginary  dangers:  his  rea- 
son bends  under  the  force  of  his  imagination.  An  il- 
lustration of  this  unsoundness  of  mind  n)ay  be  given  in 
the  belief  w  hich  once  prevailed  of  the  influence  of  the 
stars  on  the  fortunes  of  men,  or  in  the  belief  of  omens, 
and  the  unnecessary  appearance  on  earth  of  spiritual 
beings.  But  a  far  more  frequent  and  dangerous  super- 
stition is  that  which  lays  an  undue  stress  on  jaiere  ex- 
ternal religious  observances.  1  he  w  hole  religion  of 
the  heathen  consisted  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  which 
had  no  connexion  with  virtue  or  morality,  but  were 
imagined,  they  knew  not  how  or  why,  to  propitiate  the 
Deity.  It  were  well  had  such  superstitions  been  con- 
fined to  them;  but,  alas!  in  the  Christian  church  a  sim- 
ilar unreasonable  value  of  mere  ceremonies  has  been 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  sources  of  error.  A  man, 
therefore,  of  a  sound  mind,  while  he  attributes 
to  forms  and  ceremonies  their  true  value,  will  not 
substitute  them  for  more  substantial  good.  He  will 
regard  them  as  eminently  useful  in  their  proper  place, 
as  conducive  to  important  ends,  which  they  have  a 
manifest  tendency  to  promote:  he  will  consider,  also, 
how  far  they  have  been  actually  enjoined  by  our  bless- 
ed Lord,  and  how  far  they  have  been  invented  by  men, 
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and  will  proportion  his  respect  for  them  accordingly. 
He  will  manifest  the  soundness  of  his  mind  by  prefer- 
ring the  substance  to  the  form,  and  by  endeavouring  to 
possess  the  spirit  of  religion,  rather  than  the  mere  shad- 
ow of  it. — Would  to  God  that  this  rule  of  sound  reason 
had  been  more  generally  observed!  We  should  not, 
then,  have  had  to  lament  those  fierce  contentions 
which  have  agitated  the  Christian  church.  We  should 
not  have  seen  one  party  unreasonably  extolling  every 
rite  established  by  long  usage,  and  proclaiming,  "The 
temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  are  these!" 
and  another  party,  with  equal  unreasonableness  and 
narrowness  of  mind,  attributing  an  excessive  import- 
ance to  ceremonies,  as  though  the  observance  of  them 
were  idolatry,  and  preferring  rather  to  break  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  church,  and  to  introduce  a  spirit  of 
schism,  than  to  conform  even  in  things  indifferent. 
When  will  men  learn  to  reason  soundly?  When  will 
they  learn  rightly  to  esteem  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,  justice  and  mercy,  and  the  love  of  God,  and 
obedience  to  his  law,  and  love  to  man,  and  tender  com- 
passion to  his  frailties?  When  will  they  perceive,  as  they 
ought,  the  real  importance  of  true  and  substantial  ho- 
liness, which  will  endure  and  flourish  for  millions  of 
ages  after  this  vain  world,  and  all  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies established  in  it,  shall  have  outlived  their  day 
and  be  remembered  no  more! — A  sound  mind,  there- 
fore, is  one  which  rightly  esteems  holiness,  and  those 
things  which  are  durable  and  really  great.  An  unsound 
mind  attaches  an  undue  importance  to  trifles,  to  forms 
and  ceremonies,  to  meats  and  drinks,  to  things  which 
perish  with  the  using. 

III.  Soundness  of  mind  is  opposed  to  enthusiasm. — 
Enthusiasm  consists  in  unwarranted  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  the  relation  between  us  and  our  Creator.  A  man 
of  sound  mind  will  cherish  no  extravagant  notions  of 
Divine  communications.  He  will  consider  his  own 
nothingness,  and  will  form  the  most  lofty  conceptions 
of  God,  as  chiefly  manifesting  his  wisdom  by  the  gen- 
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eral  rules  according  to  which  iio  directs  his  administra- 
tion. An  enthusiast,  on  the  contrary,  entertains  lofty 
notions  of  himself,  and  degrading  conceptions  of  the 
Deity:  he  conceives  that  the  course  of  nature  is  to  be 
regulated  with  a  view  to  his  interest.  The  sun  shines, 
or  the  rain  descends,  according  to  his  occasions.  Is 
he  in  want?  God,  at  once  and  in  some  remarkable 
manner,  sends  him  a  supply.  Is  he  opposed?  The 
judgments  of  God  fall  upon  his  enemies.  Is  he  doubt- 
ful on  any  question?  The  Spirit  of  God  reveals  it  to 
him.  Is  he  disposed  to  act  in  any  extraordin;iry  man- 
ner? The  ordinary  rules,  even  of  morality,  must  yield 
to  his  convenience.  He  and  liis  immediate  connexions 
have  a  peculiar  dispensation:  they  are  the  particular 
favourites  of  God;  and  all  things  are  to  minister  to 
their  exclusive  good. 

To  guard  against  this  dangerous  error,  some  rules 
may  be  proposed  which  are  consistent  with  sound  rea- 
son and  Scripture. 

First.  Let  a  man  be  humble:  let  him  think  of 
himself,  as  he  ought  to  think,  soberly  and  modestly,  as 
a  poor  sinful  creature,  very  ignorant,  and  very  liable 
to  be  deluded:  let  him  consider  it  as  an  unspeakable 
favour  to  receive  from  God  the  pardon  of  his  sins:  let 
him  remember,  that  it  is  the  whole  plan  of  God's  dis- 
pensations to  humble  man,  and  to  abase  the  proud. 
No  sin  is  more  rebuked  in  Scripture  than  pride:  nor  is 
there  any  species  of  pride  more  criminal  than  spiritual 
pride.  A  man  of  sound  mind  will  form  a  due  estimate 
of  his  great  unworthiness  and  meanness.  What  arc 
we  in  the  scale  of  God's  creatures?  What  is  this  life; 
what  the  human  understanding?  What  has  been  our 
conduct,  but  foolish  and  abominable?  Shall  man,  then, 
be  proud,  and  think  highly  of  himself?  What  can  be 
more  odious  in  the  sight  of  God;  what  less  becoming  a 
sinl'ul  creature,  a  rebel  against  God's  authority,  a  bond 
slave  and  servant  of  sin,  who  should  walk  humbly  all 
his  days  in  the  deepest  abasement  and  contrition  of 
heart? 

Vol.   II.  51 
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Secondly.  Let  us  lenni  to  expert  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinaij  course  ot  God's  dispensations. — God  has  giv- 
en a  revelation  to  man,  founded  upon  the  strongest  ev- 
idence, and  expressed  in  the  chnirest  terms;  and  it  is 
presumption  to  expect  another,  in  the  Gospel,  we 
find  an  explanation  of  the  course  by  which  God  usual- 
ly communicates  grace  and  salvation  to  mankind. 
There  we  learn,  that  these  blessings  are  conve\ed  by 
faith  in  the  Redeemer,  accompanied  with  an  unfeigned 
repentance  for  sin  and  by  universal  holiness  of  life.  A 
man  of  a  sound  mind  will  be  content  with  this,  and 
will  seek  no  other  way  of  salvation.  He  will  not  look 
for  visions,  or  voices,  or  impulses  to  point  out  to  him 
something  new:  he  will  not  follow  every  new  teacher, 
saying,  Who  shall  ascend  up  to  heaven,  to  bring  down 
Christ  from  thence?  or  who  shall  sink  into  the  deep,  to 
bring  up  Christ  from  thence?  but  he  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  word  which  is  nigh  tohin),  even  in  his  mouth 
and  in  his  heart;  even  the  word  of  faith  revealed  in 
Scripture,  '"that  if  he  shall  confess  with  his  mouth  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  shall  believe  in  his  heart  that  God 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  he  shall  be  saved." 

Thirdly.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  true  religion 
is  not  a  mystery  hard  to  be  discovered,  and  which  can 
be  known  only  to  a  W^w,  but  that  it  was  intended  to  be 
made  so  plain,  that  the  wayfaring  man  might  read,  and. 
tile  poor  understand  it.  Oiu*  blessed  Lord  was  remark- 
ably ])lain  and  simple  in  his  discourses,  suiting  them  to 
the  lowest  capacity  and  evidently  intending  that  all 
who  possessed  a  meek  and  humble  mind  should  under- 
stand them.  Consider  that  true  religion  is  not  a  nov- 
elty lately  discovered,  nor  a  mystery  Avhich  is  scarcely 
yet  understood;  but  that,  for  1800  years,  it  has  been 
fuHy  known  and  practised, — that  even  in  the  darkest 
ages,  and  the  most  corrupt  churches,  there  have  been 
true  disciples  of  Christ,  who  always  considered  the 
kina;dom  of  God  as  consisting,  not  in  meats  and  drinks, 
but  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost, — that  the  great  difliculty  has  ever  been,  not  the 
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want  of  knowlorlg'p,  but,  tlie  want  of  will  to  subdue  our 
corrupt  nature,  to  lead  a  liolj  life,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  God. 

Fourtldy.  We  sliould  consider  that  the  f^vvM  evi- 
dence of  wisdom  is,  to  choose  proper  objects,  and  to 
pursue  them  in  a  lawful  way. — Noj^'  t!ie  p;reat  end 
wiiich  we  oucrht  to  set  before  us  is  the  attainment  of 
lioliness,  such  as  it  is  represenied  in  Scrjjjnire,  includ- 
ing the  duties  we  owe  to  God  as  our  Maker,  to  Christ 
as  our  Redeemer,  to  the  Holy  S})irit  as  our  Sanctifjer, 
and  to  men  as  our  lellow-creatures.  The  more  sound- 
ly a  man  reasons,  the  more  eniaroed  will  be  his  views 
of  holiness!  It  is  the  mark  of  an  enthusiastic  mind  to 
adopt  partial  views;  to  undervalue,  for  example,-  our 
duty  to  God,  in  comparison  with  what  we  owe  to  man; 
or  to  think  little  of  the  regulation  of  our  tempers,  and 
our  social  conduct,  while  we  esteem  highly  the  obliga- 
tion of  love  to  God,  and  of  faith  iti  his  promises  and 
word.  I  know  no  mark  of  a  sound  mind  more  une- 
quivocal than  the  just  and  comprehensive  view  which 
it  takes  of  the  whole  circle  of  duties;  rejecting  none, 
unduly  preferring  none,  not  esteeming  the  performance 
of  any  a  compensation  for  the  breach  of  others,  in 
our  views  of  religion,  then,  let  not  our  frames  or  feel- 
ings, our  imagined  privil(>ges,  our  views  of  doctrine,  or 
even  our  devotions,  be  our  guide  in  determining  our 
state;  but  let  us  survey  the  whole  of  our  concbu^t,  and 
examine  how  far  it  accords  with  the  tenor  of  IScrinture. 
In  this  way  we  cannot  err:  this  will  prevent  our  over- 
valuing those  marks  and  evidences,  at  best  of  a  dubious 
kind,  on  which  the  enthusiast  is  disposed  to  rely. 

The  last  means  I  shall  notice,  by  which  a  sound 
mind  will  preserve  us  from  enthusiasm,  is,  by  its  lead- 
ing lis  to  a  just  interpretation  of  Scripture. — Almost  all 
religious  errors  are  supporttnl  by  false  interpretations 
of  the  Bihie;  and  hence  it  is  vain  to  pretend  to  detect 
errors,  till  there  is  an  agreement  upon  the  mode  in 
which  Scrij)ture  is  to  be  understood.  Now  a  sound 
mind  will  be  evident,  in  avoiding  Gvery  fanciful,  strain^ 
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rd,  or   mystical   interpretation:   and  in    receiving    the 
plain,  natural,  and  obvious  sense  of  the  words.     In  the 
application  of  Scripture,  its  exact  meaning,  as  it   was 
intended   by  tlic  sacred   writers  with  reference  to  the 
cases  before  them,  will  be  first  careful!}'  defined;  and  it 
will  then  be  considered  how  far  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture is  applicable  to  ourselves,  under  our  own  circum- 
stances.— A  man  of  a  sound  mind  will  farther  be  care- 
ful to  interpret  Scripture  according  to  the  analogy  of 
faith;  comparing  one  part  with   another,   and    rather 
leaking  a  passage  of  doubtful  meaning  bend  to  the  rest 
of  Iloiy  Writ,  than  straining  the  whole  word  of  God  to 
accommodate  it  to  one  ambiguous  or  insulated  text. 
He  will  also  judge  by  the  context,  rather  than  by  the 
letter;  for  the  outline  and  scope  of  the  sacred  writer 
may  be  clear,  where  a  particular  expression  is  obscure: 
the   c;eneral  meaning,  therefore,  should    become   the 
guide    by  which  doubtful  expressions  may  be  under- 
stood.    He  will  also  be  peculiarly  careful  to  mark  such 
passages  as  appear  to  contradict  any  part  of  his  system, 
not  with  a  view  of  bending  them  to  it,  but  of  correct- 
ing; his  system  by  them.     Perhaps  there  is  no  rule  of 
greater  importance  than   this  in  the  investigation  of 
truth.     It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  convince  him  who 
reads  only  to  strengthen  his  errors;  who  dwells  only  on 
such  passages  as  seem  to  favour  his  peculiar  notions. — 
I   must  repeat,  that  those  Scriptures  which   appear  to 
contradict  our  views,  are  to  us  the  most  important  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.     They  should  particularly  engage 
our  attention,  because  they  prove  that  our  views  are 
not  yet  entirely  those  of  the  sacred   writers:  if  they 
were,  every  expression  used  by  them  would  be  adopt- 
ed with  equal  readiness  by  us. 

IV.  Soundness  of  mind  is  opposed  to  scepticism  or 
infidelity. — I  am  well  aware  that  infidels  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  sound  rea- 
soners,  and  charge  believers  with  credulity  and  super- 
ficial  views.  But  the  charge  may  justly  be  retorted 
on  themselves:  they  do  not  possess  a  sound  mind;  for 
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the  body  of  evidence  by  whicii  Christianity  is  estab- 
lished, is  incomparably  superior  to  that  by  which  any 
historical  fact,  or  any  other  tenets  whatever,  have  been 
supported.  No  other  system  of  religion  has  had  such 
keen  and  virulent  opposers;  on  no  other  has  the  oppo- 
sition gained  so  little  ground  with  all  sober  and  reflect- 
ing persons.  No  other  subject  has  been  so  fully,  so 
ably,  so  impartially  examined:  nor  has  any  other  creed 
been  so  generally  received  by  wise  and  learned  men, 
or  so  long  maintained  its  ground  in  the  world.  No 
other  system  carries  in  itself  such  intrinsic  marks  of 
Divine  truth,  so  little  according  with  the  secular  inter- 
ests or  policy  of  mankind,  or  so  directly  applying  itself 
to  the  real  good  of  man.  No  other  has  made  so  many 
proselytes  amongst  the  most  deserving  part  of  man- 
kind; nor  has  any  other  had  such  an  attestation  to  its 
worth  as  that  which  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  have 
given  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  No  other  subject  can 
at  all  approach  in  importance  to  this,  which  embraces 
the  dearest  interests  of  mankind,  both  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future  life;  which  alone  claims  the  high 
prerogative  of  informing  us  what  occurs  when  man  is 
turned  to  dust,  and  is  no  more  seen;  which  alone  re- 
veals to  us  the  nature  of  that  state  from  which  none 
have  ever  returned:  no  other  subject  asserts  the  high 
distinction  of  being  communicated  to  man  by  the 
great  and  glorious  God — of  declaring  his  will  and 
pleasure.  All  other  subjects  of  human  inquiry  are  but 
the  conjectures  of  man:  this  alone  professes  certainty 
and  truth,  unmixed  with  error.  Now,  when  such  a 
subject  is  submitted  to  us,  what  shall  wesay  of  those 
men,  who  with  little  ceremony,  and  as  little  reflection, 
turn  away  from  it  as  an  imposture,  and  refuse  to  lis- 
ten to  its  decisions?  1  am  sure  that  a  sound  mind 
would  lead  them  to  pursue  a  very  different  conduct. 
Unless  it  plainly  wore  the  face  of  inipostjn*e,  which 
no  man  can  assert  of  Christianity,  and  which  its  in- 
trinsic evidence,  its  dignity  and  purity,  strongly  refute, 
they  would,  if  under  the  influence  of  a  sound  mind, 
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conceive  themselves  bound  to  examine  very  closely  into 
the  nature  of  its  cvidt-nce;  and  if,  altrr  all  their  inquir- 
ies, they  were  unable  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  it,  they 
would  at  least  regard  it  with  the  resj)ect  due  to  its  own 
intrinsic  excellence,  to  the  illustrious  men  by  whom 
it  has  been  firmly  believed,  and  to  the  beneficial  effects 
which  it  has  }3roduced  in  the  world.  What  an  example  is 
it,  then,  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  or  rather  of  infatuation, 
when  not  merely  men  of  learning,  but  persons  whose 
habits  of  life  have  preeluded  them  trom  much  study  or 
knowledge — men  of  debauched  characters,  the  frivo- 
lous and  the  idle,  the  low  and  the  uneducated — nay, 
even  the  young  who  have  scarcely  acquired  the  first 
elements  of  learning,  presume  to  reject  the  authority 
and  deride  the  sanctions  of  the  Gospel!  Such  persons, 
but  from  the  want  of  a  sound  mind,  would  ask  them- 
selves what  they  really  know  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  They  would  consider  that  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  mere  speculation,  nor  a  subject  on  which 
error  can  be  matter  of  indifference;  but  that,  if  they 
err  here,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  their  eternal  salvation. 

I  do  not  now  speak  to  bold  and  avowed  infidels 
merely,  for  such  persons  are  seldom  present  in  these 
assemblies:  but  even  here  there  probably  are  persons 
who,  in  a  lower  sense,  correspond  to  the  description  I 
have  given;  who  regard  the  question  respecting  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  Christianity,  with  as  little  concern 
as  any  point  of  ancient  history,  or  the  opinions  of  the 
philosophers  of  Greece,  who  feel  very  indifferent  wheth- 
er the  Bible  is  true  or  false,  and  therefore  pay  no  })rac- 
tical  attention  to  it. 

I  would  earnestly  and  seriously  entreat  5uch  persons 
to  beware.  They  probably  value  themselves  on  their 
understanding  and  their  superiority  to  the  common 
weakness  of  mankind;  but  let  them  be  reminded,  that 
to  disbelieve,  not  less  than  to  believe  too  hastily,  is 
among  the  plainest  marks  of  a  weak  and  foolish  mind, 
and  that  such  foolishness  is  never  less  pardonable  than 
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when  it  relates  to  a  subject  enforeed  by  such  high  au- 
thority, guarded  by  such  avvl'ul  sanctions,  and  big  with 
such  solemn  consequences. 

I  stated,  histly,  that  soundness  of  mind  appears  in  the 
text  to  be  opposed  to  indiiTcrence  about  religion;  but 
this  part  of  the  subject  must  be  postponed  to  a  future 
discourse. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  ofli^r  but  one  brief  remark 
on  what  has  been  said.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  possess  a 
scwmd  understanding — an  understanding  which  con- 
templates every  object  in  its  just  magnitude,  and  in  its 
real  relation  toothers.  Let  us  then  be  conscious  of  the 
natural  weakness  of  our  minds.  Our  great  difficulty 
consists  in  discovering  the  defectiveness  of  our  own 
sight.  By  superior  spirits  truth  is  probably  perceived 
instantly,  and  without  difficulty;  to  them  it  may  appear 
like  the  sun,  bright  and  glormus;  but  to  us,  who  want 
the  proper  orijans  to  dis(!ern  this  liiiht,  it  too  often  ap- 
pears dim  and  clouded,  or  is  not  discerned  at  all.  VVe 
do  not  see  distinctly,  though  surrounded  by  the  light 
itself.  This  intellectual  blindness  is  owing  to  the  fall 
of  man;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  can,  in  any  meas- 
ure, remove  or  rectify  it.  Let  it  then  be  your  earnest 
prayer,  that  you  may  receive  from  him  this  blessing. 
To  that  end  cherish  a  humble  mind,  a  dependence  on 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  diligence  in  the 
use  of  all  the  appointed  means  of  growing  in  true  wis- 
dom. Humility  will  render  you  sensible  of  your  blind- 
ness, and  dispose  you  to  believe  that  you  may  be  in 
error.  It  is  the  presumption  that  we  are  right,  which 
keeps  us  wrong.  Dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
remove  the  darkness  which  we  may  discover  in  our 
souls.  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  Him 
who  giveth  liberally  and  refuseth  not.  In  the  diligent 
use  of  those  means  of  increasing  in  wisdom  which  God 
has  placed  in  our  own  j)ower,  we  may  humbly  expect  to 
be  made  partakers  of  this  gracious  influence.  Let  us 
study  the  word  of  God  diligently,  examine  our  hearts, 
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solicit  and  receive  with  meekness  the  counsel  of  our 
Christian  brethren,  attend  with  simplicity  of  heart 
on  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  partake  of  the 
lioly  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ; 
and  in  these  appointed  means  of  grace  we  shall,  through 
the  Divine  blessing,  have  the  darkness  of  our  minds 
enlightened. 


SERMON  XXI. 


ON   SOUNDNESS   OF   MIND   IN  RELIGION 


2.  Timolhj  i.  7. 

For    God  hcitk  given  us  the  spirit .  ...  of  a   sound 

wand. 

IN  a  former  discourse  upon  tliese  words,  I  considered 
soundness  of  mind  as  o|)j)oscd  to  credulity, superstition, 
enthusiasm,  and  scepticism.  I  propose,  at  present,  to 
consider  it  as  opposed  to  insensibiliti/,  or  indifference  to 
the  great  objects  of  religion. 

If  you  saw  a  man  barterins;  his  estate  for  a  childish 
toy,  or  labouring  to  accomplish  some  object  in  its  na- 
ture evidently  unattainable,  or  using  the  greatest  exer- 
tions and  the  most  powerful  means  to  effect  some  friv- 
olous or  contemptible  pmpose;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
struggling  to  accomplish  some  end  really  important,  by 
means  wholly  inadequate;  you  would  say,  without 
hesitation,  that  such  a  man  had  not  a  sound  mind.  If 
you  observed  a  man  continually  mistaking  the  objects 
around  him,  esteeming  those  valuable  which  were  re- 
ally of  no  worth,  and  rejecting  as  worthless  those  of 

Vol.  n.  r,^ 
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the  greatest  value;  flyiiiir  from  his  friends  and  relations 
as  eneniies,  and  caressing  straiiijers  and  enemies  as 
friends:  rejoicini^;  when  his  situation  was  most  mehin- 
choly,  an(l  weeping  when  he  had  no  cause  fqr  sorrow; 
you  wouhi  say  at  once  tliat  sucli  a  j3erson  was  derang- 
ed. The  cases  I  have  supposed  are.  no  doubt,  of  an 
extra vajrant  kind;  yet  they  are  only  stronjj  examples 
of  that  unsoundness  of  mind,  of  that  inability  to  per- 
ceive in  a  true  and  just  light  the  objects  presented  to 
us,  which  in  a  greater  or  less  decree  appears  to  be  the 
general  disease  of  mankind.  There  are,  indeed,  few 
who  apprehend  all  things  within  the  sphere  of  their 
observation,  according  to  truth  and  reason;  a  remark 
which  a  general  survey  of  human  life  would  strongly 
(onfirm.  But  I  have  at  present  only  to  do  with  reli- 
gion; and  I  think  no  other  instance  can  be  produced 
oi  such  extreme  imbecility,  of  such  a  departure  from 
every  principle  of  reason,  as  we  daily  see  in  the  con- 
duct of  men  respecting  this  subject. 

'i'he  great  doctrines  which  religion  teaches  must  be 
either  false,  or  doubtful,  or  true.  That  they  are  false 
can  never  be  positively  proved.  Such  an  opinion  does 
not  admit  of  proof.  Nor  do  I  know  that  any  infidel 
has  ventured  to  say  more  than  that  he  conceives  such 
an  opinion  to  be  very  probably  true.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  dwell  on  that  supposition.  Let  it  be  con- 
ceded, then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  these  doc- 
trines are  doubtful.  We  have,  then,  a  doubt  of  the 
most  tremendous  consequence:  a  doubt  not  about  our 
existence  or  happiness  for  a  year  or  two  in  this  short 
life — that  would  be  comparatively  nothing — but  a 
doubt  respecting  our  eternal  happiness  or  eternal 
miser}-. 

"  It  is  very  clear,"  (I  use  tlie  words  of  Pascal), 
"that  there  is  here  no  true  and  solid  happiness;  that 
our  pleasures  are  but  vanity,  our  troubles  infinite;  and 
that,  at  length,  death,  which  threatens  us  every  mo- 
ment, must,  in  a  few  years,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  days, 
place  us  in  the  eternal  condition  of  happiness,  or  mise- 
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ry,  or  annihilation.  Life,  tlie  most  frail  tiling  in  na- 
ture, is  the  only  barrier  betwixt  us  and  heaven,  or  hell, 
or  nothingness;  and  since  the  happiness  ol"  heaven  is 
certainlv  not  designed  for  those  u  ho  doubt  ihfir  im- 
mortality, they  have  nothing  to  expect  but  annihilation 
or  hell. 

"  It  is  in  vain  for  men  to  turn  aside  their  thoughts 
from  this  eternity,  as  if  they  were  able  to  destroy  it  by 
denying  it  a  place  in  their  imagination.  It  subsists  in 
spite  of  them;  it  advances  unobserved;  and  death, 
which  is  to  draw  the  curtain  from  it,  wdl  in  a  short 
time  infallibly  reduce  them  to  the  dreadful  necessity  of 
being  for  ever  nothing,  or  for  ever  miserable. 

"  Now,  surely,  in  a  doubtful  point  of  this  most  tre- 
mendous consequence,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  rational 
person  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  solution  of 
his  doubts,  and  to  remain  no  longer  in  suspense  about 
a  question  of  such  immense  consequence,  in  compari- 
son of  which  all  the  sorrows  or  happiness  of  this  life 
will  not  bear  so  much  as  a  single  moment's  comparison. 
Yet  we  see  persons,  professing  too  to  be  wise,  and 
raised  above  the  vulgar  herd,  who  not  oidy  doubt  upon 
these  points,  but  appear  to  be  easy  and  composed,  nay, 
declare  their  doubts  with  perfect  indifference,  and  per- 
haps gratify  their  vanity  in  prolessing  them.  What 
words  can  be  found  to  fix  a  name  for  such  unaccount- 
able folly? 

"Yet  you  see  the  same  persons  quite  other  men  in 
all  other  respects.  They  fear  the  smallest  inconven- 
iences: they  see  them  as  they  approach,  and  feel  them 
if  they  arrive.  They  pass  whole  days  and  nights  in 
chagrin  and  despair  for  the  loss  of  their  property,  or 
for  some  imaginary  blemish  in  their  honour, — and  yet 
these  very  same  persons  suppose  they  may  lose  all  by 
death,  and  remain  without  disquiet  or  emotion.  This 
wonderful  insensibility  with  respect  to  tilings  of 
the  most  fatal  consequence,  and  that  too  in  a  heart  so 
nicely  sensible  of  the  meanest  trifles,  is  an  astonishing 
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prodigy,  an  iiniiitcllijiihlo  cnrhaiitment,  a  supernatural 
bliudiicss  and  iiil'atuatiou." 

I  know  no  con('oival)!(>  instance  of  infatuation  which 
is  more  trtily  surprising"  than  this,  except  that  Vviiich, 
alas!  is  equally  conjnjon;  tlie  helieving  all  the  truths 
of  Revelation,  and  yet  living  without  concern  about 
them. 

Vou  believe  the  Seriptiu'es.  You  are  shocked  at 
the  incredulity  of  infidels.  Yon  do  not  doubt  that  the 
Son  of  (iO(]  came  down  from  heaven  to  reveal  to  you 
the  invisible  world,  and  to  make  known  to  you  the 
eternal  state. 

You  believe,  then,  that  there  is  a  future  life,  in  com- 
parison of  which  this  is  a  mere  point:  sit  down  and 
contemplate  the  duration  of  it.  Is  it  a  life  of  a  thous- 
and years,  of  a  million,  or  of  millions  of  millions?  Cal- 
culate every  grain  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore  as  a  year, 
or  a  million  of  years,  still  your  imagination  would  hard- 
ly have  made  an  apinoach  to  an  adequate  conception 
of  an  eternal  lil'e.  How  does  this  idea  bear  upon  the 
present  world?  It  reduces  its  importance  absolutely  to 
nothing.  This  life  shrinks  before  it  a  mere  atom  of 
time.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  what  this  little 
moment  thus  loses  in  duration  it  gains  in  rank  and 
importance,  when  we  consider  its  consequence.  In 
this  view,  even  eternity  itself  does  not  ontvveie:h  in  the 
scale  the  short  and  fleeting  moments  of  this  life,  be- 
cause on  this  life  our  eternal  state  depends.  Oh!  mo- 
ments big  with  importance  in  one  view,  vain  and  ut- 
terly trifling  in  another!  Important  as  eternity  itself, 
when  considered  as  the  scene  of  preparation  for  anoth- 
er world,  as  the  space  in  which  the  irreversible  sen- 
tence is  to  be  passed,  and  the  eternal  state  decided; 
though  vain,  and  trifling,  and  unworthy  a  moment's 
thought,  when  compared  with  the  infinite  duration  of 
eternity!  Yet,  O  strange  absurdity!  we  see  every  thing 
reversed:  ])ersons  not  at  all  interested  about  these  fleet- 
ing moments  on  account  of  their  relation  to  eternity, 
]>ut  very  anxious  about  them  in  themselves!    Such  was 
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the  case  of  the  fool  in  tlie  Gospel.  He  was  extreme- 
ly solicitous  about  the  few  minutes  of  this  life;  all  his 
thou{2;hts  were  occupied  about  it.  lie  had  been  a 
prudent  man,  a  careiVd  manager:  had  foreseen  all  the 
evils  of  life;  secured  his  property  carefully;  and  now 
he  meditates  to  take  further  care  of  his  stores,  that 
they  mij^ht  not  be  spoiled  or  wastcul.  But  how  does 
God  ad(bess  him?  "Thou  fool!"  He  was,  indeed,  a 
fool.  No  idiot  could  have  been  acting  more  foolishly. 
He  had  been  very  careful  about  minutes,  and  wast- 
ing y(;ars:  he  had  been  making  a  provision  for  this 
life,  and  thought  he  had  secured  it.  And  what  was  the 
life  respecting  which  he  was  so  anxious?  He  had  not 
twelve  hours  yet  remaining.  But  he  had  entirely  forgot- 
ten to  make  preparation  for  the  life  to  come.  He  had 
thought  much  of  avoiding  poverty  and  want,  but  had 
taken  no  pains  to  avert  the  displeasure  of  God  and 
everlasting  ruin.  He  had  been  anxious  to  avoid  every 
petty  loss,  but  had  taken  no  pains  to  guard  against  the 
loss  of  his  soul.  And  mark  the  consequence  of  his  con- 
duct. In  an  unexpected  moment  he  is  hurried  away. 
He  has  lost  every  particle  of  hispropertv:  he  finds  him- 
self in  a  new  world,  and  sees  at  once  how  he  has  been 
losing  his  time,  and  wasting  his  talents  in  this.  He 
has  made  no  preparation  for  eternity:  he  is  not  meat 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  With  all  his  prudence,  he 
has  omitted  to  make  preparation  for  the  solemn  liial  at 
the  bar  of  God.  He  is  found  guilty  of  having  neglect- 
ed his  God,  despised  his  soul,  and  thrown  away  his 
salvation.  Alas!  how  prodigiously  foolish  must  such  a 
one  at  length  appear  even  to  himself!  To  have  ac- 
counted himself  wise,  and  yet  to  have  been  so  short- 
sighted; to  have  laboured  hard  all  his  life,  in  order  to 
gain  so  little;  to  have  bestowed  so  much  care  and 
thought,  and  yet  to  have  acquired  nothing  against  the 
hour  of  his  utmost  necessity,  when  the  overwhelming 
justice  of  the  Almighty  should  fall  upon  him;  nay, 
by  his  negligence,  by  his  love  of  earthly  things,  lo  have 
been  ever  heapinir  "p  to  himself  wrath  against  the   day 
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of  wrath,  to  havo  beon  labouring  bard  and  submitting 
to  much  vexation  and  self-denial,  but  to  a<j<iravato  his 
own  destruction! 

Was  such  folly  confined  to  the  men  of  old? — In  the 
present  day,  are  not  men  every  where  anxious  and 
careful  about  their  life,  which  is  even  a  vapour,  which 
appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  is  p:one?  Yet  these 
men  are  reckoned  the  prudent  of  the  world,  and  de- 
claim against  the  folly  and  thoughtlessness  of  others 
who  do  not  provide  for  the  few  remaining:  years  of  this 
life,  while  they  themselves  have  made  no  sure  provision 
for  the  millions  of  years  that  are  before  them. 

But  they  will  perhaps  deny  this  charge,  and  plead 
that  they  have  been  making  provision  for  eternity;  that 
their  lives  have  been  harmless  and  innocent;  that  at 
least  they  have  been  careful  to  avoid  all  flagrant  and 
enormous  sins;  and  that,  therefore,  they  confide  their 
eternal  state  to  the  mercy  of  their  Creator.  Now  it 
is  extreme  folly  to  pretend  to  determine  this  question 
upon  any  ground  but  the  express  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture. We  know  nothing  about  the  eternal  state,  the 
day  of  judgment,  the  purposes  of  God,  or  the  final  con- 
dition of  man,  but  what  it  has  pleased  God  to  reveal 
in  his  word:  we  must  therefore  depend  wholly  on 
that  word  for  information  as  to  the  exact  kind  and  de- 
gree of  preparation  we  ought  to  make.  The  Bible 
informs  us  of  our  danger,  and  must  be  our  only  guide 
how  to  escape  it.  Here,  then,  is  folly  and  unsoundness 
of  mind  in  the  highest  degree,  that  men  will  not  search 
the  Scriptures  and  be  guided  by  the  word  of  God. 
They  hope  they  have  provided  for  eternity,  that  they 
have  made  their  peace  with  God,  but  upon  what 
!2;rounds  do  they  believe  this?  The  Bible  they  have 
not  read:  it  has  lain  by  them,  unopened,  for  weeks 
together;  for  they  have  found  no  leisure,  or,  what  is 
more  true,  have  had  no  relish  to  read  it:  how,  then, 
can  they  be  sure  that  they  have  complied  with  the 
terms  which  the  Gospel  proposes?  They  think  they 
know  sufficiently  what  the  Bible  contains,  and  tell  you 
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that  it  only  requires  us  to  lead  good  lives,  and  to  trust 
in  God's  mercy.  Alas!  these  vague  and  unfounded 
ideas  shew  clearly  the  Bible  has  not  been  read,  or  not 
read  with  that  degree  of  attention  which  a  just  inter- 
est in  it  would  excite.  The  folly  is,  that  there  is  not 
the  proportionate  degree  of  attention  and  pains  bestow- 
ed upon  this  important  object  which  there  is  even  upon 
the  most  trivial.  Let  men  be  in  danger  of  losing  any 
part  of  their  property,  and  you  see  at  once  what  pains 
they  will  take  to  understand  their  own  case — how 
acute  and  diligent  they  will  be  in  learning  the  intrica- 
cies of  law;  how  ingenious  in  finding  out  plausible 
arguments  on  their  own  side.  The  reason  is,  that  here 
they  are  in  earnest;  here  they  spare  no  pains;  but  about 
religion  they  are  not  in  earnest.  If  occasionally  to  re- 
peat a  prayer,  and  to  attend  at  church,  will  be  enough 
to  purchase  heaven,  they  are  willing  to  pay  that  price; 
but  they  have  no  wish  to  do  more:  and  because  they 
suspect  that  the  Bible  would  require  more,  they  refuse 
to  read  it.  They  know  the  Bible  insists  upon  a 
life  devoted  to  God,  upon  a  true  and  lively  faith 
in  Christ,  upon  supreme  love  to  God,  upon  deadnessto 
this  world,  upon  holy  tempers  and  a  life  conformed  to 
the  pattern  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  Saviour.  And 
they  are  conscious  that  they  possess  not  these  qualities; 
nor  have  they  in  truth  a  desire  to  obtain  them;  and 
therefore  they  are  afraid  to  study  the  word  of  God,  and 
try  to  deceives  themselves  with  plausible  excuses.  They 
allege,  that  they  are  too  much  engaged  in  business  to 
attend  closely  to  these  subjects,  that  they  are  not  able 
to  understand  them,  or  that  it  is  not  incumbent  on  per- 
sons in  their  situation  to  enter  into  such  inquiries.  Thus 
constantly  suspecting  they  are  wrong,  they  yet  take  no 
pains  to  become  right:  they  fear  their  flanger,  but  turn 
away  their  eyes  from  it:  they  might  know  the  truth, 
but  do  not  choose  to  know  it. 

Now  was  the  state  of  man  such  that  there  was  no 
remedv  for  him,  such  conduct  might  be  defended;  but 
as  the  case  stands,  it  shews  an  unconceivable  degree  ot 
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unsoundness  of  mind.  For  God  has  removod  the  im- 
pediments in  the  way  of  salvation:  He  has  made  the 
path  easy  and  plain:  He  has  sent  His  only  Son  to  be- 
come an  expiation  for  our  sins:  He  bids  us  come  freely 
to  him  for  pardon  and  eternal  life:  He  promises  us  that 
lie  will  graciously  renew  our  nature  if  we  apply  to 
Him:  that  his  Holy  Spirit  shall  assist  us,  and  shall 
work  in  us;  and  that  His  Son  shall  intercede  on  our 
behalf.  Now  here  is  infatuation,  that  all  this  kindness 
and  tenderness  on  the  part  of  God,  and  the  extreme 
danger  of  refusing  His  invitation,  and  remaining  ex- 
posed to  his  wrath,  does  not  move  us  to  consider  our 
Avays,  and  turn  to  him  that  we  may  live.  On  one  side 
there  is  every  tiling  to  allure,  on  the  other  every  thing 
to  alarm  us.  A  dreadful  eternity  of  misery,  a  gulf  of 
lire,  yawns  before  us.  God  our  Creator  calls  upon  us 
to  stop,  tenderly  invites  us  to  flee  to  him  for  refuge,  points 
to  the  gate  of  Heaven  open  to  receive  us,  sends  his  Son 
to  remonstrate  with  us.  and  vet  we  will  not  hear.  With- 
out  alarm  we  go  on,  without  concern  we  persist:  we 
say,  Tush!  we  shall  not  perish:  God  will  be  merciful; 
or,  Let  us  eat  and  drink  and  enjoy  the  present  life:  for 
who  knows  any  thing  about  that  which  is  to  come? 
How  would  such  a  conduct  with  respect  to  temporal 
affairs  be  thought  of.'*  Would  it  not  be  esteemed  a 
clear  proof  of  insanity?  Surely  it  cannot  be  less  so 
when  the  reasons  are  infinitely  more  strong,  and  the 
conduct  proponionably  more  preposterous. 

But  what  shall  we  say,  then,  to  the  presumptuous  sin- 
ner; to  the  man  who  knovA-s  perfectly,  that,  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  religion,  he  is  condemned  by  it  without 
liope?  Yet  there  are  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures 
who  are  living  in  this  state,  who  profess  to  believe  the 
Bible,  and  indeed  know  of  no  material  objection  to  its 
its  truth:  yet  they  there  read,  "Know  ye  not  that  (he  un- 
righteous shall  not  inherit  the  kin2;dom  of  God."  Be  not 
deceived:  neither  fornicators,  nor  adulterers,  nor  thieves, 
nor  covetous,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Now  they  know  that  they  are 
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guilty  of  some  of  these  vices,  and  yet  they  are  easy. 
What  would  they  think  of  a  man  upon  whom  the  sen- 
tence of  a  cruel  death  was  passed,  and  who  had  not  an 
hour  to  live,  if  they  saw  him  busy  about  worldly  affairs, 
and  amusing  himself  with  trilles?  Would  they  not 
justly  ask,  Is  he  in  his  senses?  Does  he  know  his  doom? 
Yet  this  is  the  case  with  themselves.  Surely  as  the  Rev- 
elation of  God  is  true,  they  will  perish  eternally,  if  they 
die  in  their  sins;  and  yet  they  are  easy  and  unconcern- 
ed. What  excuse  do  they  make  for  their  folly?  Per- 
haps they  say,  they  shall  repent  hereafter.  But  can 
they  suspend  the  approach  of  death?  Are  they  sure  they 
shall  live  through  the  present  day?  Although  not  cer- 
tain of  life  a  single  moment,  they  yet  encourage  them- 
selves in  sin,  in  the  hope  of  its  duration;  they  use  the 
very  patience  of  God  as  an  argument  for  provoking  him 
still  more  and  more,  and  for  adding  to  the  number  and 
guilt  of  their  sins.  In  this  state  I  believe  thousands  are 
living,  who  entertain  very  little  hope  of  their  condition: 
or  rather  are  self-condemned,  but  who  will  not  reflect 
and  turn  to  God.  Is  it  that  they  are  happy  as  they 
are?  No:  they,  like  others,  feel  the  trouble:-  and  dis- 
appointments of  this  wicked  world;  but  they  do  not 
perhaps  think  they  should  be  happier  if  they  did  really 
become  religious.  Would  they  not?  Let  them  reflect 
a  moment.  Who  has  enjoined  religion?  Is  it  not  God, 
the  Father  of  all  good?  Where  is  religion  chiefly 
found?  Is  it  not  in  heaven,  the  seat  of  supreme  felic- 
ity? Where  do  irreligion  and  disobedience  to  God  pre- 
vail? Is  it  not  in  hell,  the  seat  of  misery?  Are  the 
profligates  upon  earth,  or  those  who  are  most  obedient 
to  God,  the  most  happy?  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  find 
a  strono-er  instance  of  unsoundness  of  mind  than  that 
of  supposing,  that  the  very  thing  which  God  has  en- 
joined for  our  good  can  conduce  to  our  misery. 

There  is,  however,  no  end  to  the  instances  of  ex- 
treme folly  which  prevail  in  the  world  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  What  shall  we  say  to  the  daring  profli- 
gate^ who  sets  Heaven  at  defiance?     Could  he   calcii- 
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late  the  risk  lie  runs,  how  prodi^i(  us  would  his  folly 
appear!  The  mere  possibiiit}'  ol  coming  short  of  heav- 
en, and  of  bein;;  doomed  for  ever  to  hell,  might  jusily 
occupy  every  tiiought  of  a  really  wise  man,  and  lead 
him  to  direct  all  the  force  and  powers  of  his  soul  to  the 
sino;le  object  of  escaping  such  misery,  and  obtaining 
such  happiness.  He  might  justly  make  this  the  one  only 
concern  of  his  life.  And  yet  these  men  madly  rush, 
upon  eternal  destruction,  and  laugh  at  the  threatenings 
of  God.  What  shall  we  say  also  to  the  folly  of  the 
person  who  professes  religion.,  who  is  constantly  hear- 
ing sermons,  and  reading  the  Bible;  yet  at  the  same  time 
indulging  evil  tempers,  leading  a  careless,  unholy  life, 
and  preserving  the  form  of  religion  only  without  the 
spirit  of  it.^  Such  a  one  must  know  his  guilt:  every  thing 
must  tend  to  excite  in  him  fearful  apprehensions;  yet 
he  goes  on  without  one  earnest  and  vigorous  endeavour 
to  be  freed  from  the  shackles  of  the  sin  which  so  ea- 
sily besets  him — always  condemned;  ever  learning,  and 
never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth;  ever 
hoping  and  intending,  but  never  doing  any  thing;  ever 
hearing  of  a  Saviour,  but  not  experiencing  his  power. 
Reliirion  is  liere  his  torment,  and  will  but  aggravate 
his  wretchedness  hereafter. — What  shall  we  say  also 
to  the  very  great  folly  of  those  who  continually  dis- 
trust  the  procidrnce  of  God?  We  believe  that  there  is 
a  great  and  powerful  Being,  who  directs  all  things  ac- 
cording to  his  will,  and  who  hears  even  the  young 
sparrows  that  cry  to  him;  whose  peculiar  glory  it  is  to 
be  the  Father  of  the  universe,  and  to  give  to  all  breath, 
and  life,  and  food,  and  all  things  convenient  for  them. 
Yet,  as  if  there  were  no  such  Being,  as  if  every  thing- 
were  left  to  chance,  and  to  the  determination  of  tnan, 
how  many  are  there  who  are  seeking  in  an  unlawful 
way  for  the  things  of  this  life,  who  pav  no  regard  to 
the  j)ro\i(lence  of  God,  and  seek  to  prosper  without 
him,  or  even  in  defiance  of  him! — How  nianv,  in  like 
manner,  are  guilty  of  the  inconceivable  folh  oi' fenri7ig 
man  mote  than  God!     Tliey  tremble  lest  they   should 
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jHCur   the  resentment  of  their  feliovv-creature,  Avhose 
breath  is  in  his  nostrils;  but  they  are  not  afraid  to   in- 
cur the  high  displeasure   of  that  God    at    whose  look 
the    earth   tremhietli.      If  God  is  our  Friend,  we  may 
well  sav,  Who  shall  make  us   afraid?     If  God    is   our 
Father  why  should  we  be  distressed  on  account  of  the 
opinions  of   men?     Hear  the  forcible  reasoning  which 
God  himself  uses  on  this  subject: — "I,  even   1,  am    he 
that  comforteth  you.   Who  art  thou,  that  thou  shoiddst 
be  afraid  of  a  man  that  shall  die,  and  of  the  son  of  man, 
that  shall  be  made  as  grass;  and    forgettest  the    Lord 
thy  Maker,  that  hath  stretched  forth  the    heavens,  and 
laid    the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  hast  feared  con- 
tinually every  day,  because  of  the  fury  of  the  oppressor, 
as  if  he  were  ready  to  destroy:  and  where  is  the   fury 
of  the  oppressor?     But  I    am  the  Lord   thy  God,  that 
divided  the  sea,  whose  waves  roared;  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
is  my  name." 

In  all  these  cases,  an  obvious  unsoundness  of  mind 
manifests  itself.  The  person  entertains  no  proper  per- 
ception either  of  the  things  of  this  world  or  of  those 
of  the  world  to  come;  either  of  God  or  of  man.  He  is 
infatuated.  His  mind  is  in  an  unsound  state.  He 
is  blind,  and  sees  nothino^  distinctly  or  clearly.  Let 
us  not  however,  suppose  that  this  infirmity  excuses 
him.  He  is  blind  because  he  will  not  see;  he  has  facul- 
ties, but  he  will  not  use  them.  The  light  glares,  and 
he  wilfully  turns  from  it;  loving  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  his  deeds  are  evil.  Were  it  a  necessary 
infirmity  that  man  should  reason  so  foolishly  and 
weakly,  he  might  be  an  object  of  j)ity,  but  not  of 
blame:  but  he  clearly  shews  that  he  possesses  the  faculty 
of  judging  better,  because  we  see  him  exercising  it 
wherever  his  interest  or  inclination  requires  it.  And, 
indeed,  as  soon  as,  through  the  inlluence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  he  seriously  directs  his  attention  to  these  subjects, 
he  begins  to  reason  justly,  to  feel  properly,  and  to  act 
righteously. 
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Let  US  suppose  a  man  becoming  sensible  to  the 
importance  ot  eternal  things,  and  beginning  to  judge 
with  a  sound  mind.  He  stands  astonished  at  the  very 
different  aspect  in  which  tlie  objects  around  him  now 
ap})ear.  Enlightened  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God, 
this  life  appears  but  a  mere  point  in  comparison  with 
eternity;  and  all  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  this  world,  all 
its  cares,  pursuits  and  pleasures,  shrink  into  nothino;  in 
his  view.  He  sees  the  w  orld  to  be  a  vast  Babel,  in  which 
men  are  reasoning  and  acting  like  froward  and  foolish 
children;  transported  with  empty  joys,  depressed  with 
imaginary  sorrows,  fearing  where  no  fear  is,  and  not 
alarmed  by  the  most  awful  dangers  pressing  upon  them. 
He  reflects  upon  himself:  "1  am  a  dying  creature,"  he 
says;  "here  to-day,  and  to-morrow  removed  from  this 
transitory  scene.  But  I  have  an  endless  being.  I  do 
not  live  here,  but  I  shall  live  above.  There  is  a  world 
where  the  objects  are  really  important,  because  eternal. 
I  see  a  glorious  state,  a  blessed  society,  free  from  pain, 
from  weakness,  from  decay,  from  sin  the  chief  evil:  I 
see  an  assemblage  of  blessed  and  happy  spirits,  all 
properly  and  wisely  employed,  fulfilling  perfectly  the 
will  of  their  Creator.  I  see  a  great  and  glorious  Being, 
whose  will  extends  to  every  part  of  the  creation;  who 
giveth  life,  or  taketh  it  away;  who  appoints  to  every 
one  his  lot;  who  setteth  up  kingdoms,  or  pulleth  them 
down;  who  disappoineth  the  counsels  of  the  wise;  who 
directs  all  the  actions  of  men  according  to  his  will. 
This  glorious  Being,"  he  will  say,  "offers  himself  to 
be  my  Father,  and  that  glorious  state  to  be  my  home. 
He  tells  me  that  the  world  I  now  live  in  is  a  poor, 
empty,  transitory  state,  lying  under  his  displeasure  and 
curse,  in  which  no  true  happiness  is  to  be  found.  He 
bids  me  not  to  be  engrossed  by  its  vanities  and  follies, 
but  to  look  above;  to  live  as  the  inhabitant  of  another 
statf;  to  prepare  for  death  and  heaven,  and,  above  all, 
to  listen  to  his  only  begotten  Son,  whom  he  has  sent 
into  the  world  to  be  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  that 
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whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting   life." 

Such  is  the  true  view  of  things.  The  man  who  pos- 
sesses this  view  is  come  to  his  senses:  he  uses  his  fac- 
ulties, and,  in  consequence,  there  is  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  his  opinions,  maxims,  and  conduct.  This  rev- 
olution is  what  the  Scripture  means  when  it  speaks  of 
a  Christian  as  a  new  creature:  old  things  are  passed 
away,  behold  all  things  become  new.  This  is  being 
born  of  the  Spirit;  being  illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  that  he  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling, 
and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints.  This  view  makes  him  indifferent  to  the 
serious  pursuits  of  others,  and  tranquil  in  the  midst  of 
those  cares  and  sorrows  which  agitate  his  fellow-crea- 
tures: he  sees  them  to  be  little  and  trifling,  compared 
with  eternal  things.  This  view  makes  the  favour  of 
God  the  only  thing  desirable,  and  the  displeasure  of 
God  the  only  thing  dreadful.  This  view  makes  him 
pass  through  this  life  as  a  pilgrim  and  stranger,  look- 
ing forward  to  a  better  country,  and  fixing  his  afft  ctions 
in  heaven,  where  Christ  his  Saviour  reigns,  and  where 
he  hopes  soon  to  be  admitted.  This  view  disarms 
death  of  its  sting,  and  teaches  him  how  to  employ  life. 
The  man  now  lives  as  an  immortal  being,  the  heir  of 
Heaven,  the  son  of  God,  under  the  tutorship  of  his 
Spirit. 

My  brethren,  has  such  a  change  of  view  taken  place 
in  you?  Do  you  thus  think  of  the  world,  and  of  life;  of 
God,  and  of  man;  of  sin,  and  of  holiness?  In  a  word, 
is  your  nature  renewed,  or  are  you  seeking  that  it  may 
be  renewed?  I  leave  this  for  your  serious  considera- 
tion. In  the  words  of  an  illustrious  author,  "the  only 
rational  men  in  the  world  are  those  who  either  know 
God  to  be  their  God,  and  are  living  to  him;  or  those 
who,  not  knowing  it,  are  making  it  their  whole  en- 
deavour to  attain  this  knowledge,  and  to  live  according 
to  this  rule." 
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Deuteronomy  viii.  2 — 6. 

And  thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  led  thee  these  forty  years  in  the  ivilderness, 
to  humble  thee  and  to  prove  thee;  to  know  what  was 
in  thine  heart,  whether  thou  wouldest  keep  his  com- 
mandmerits  or  no.  And  he  humbled  thee,  and  suf- 
fered thee  to  hunger;  and  fed  ihee  with  manna,  ivhkh 
thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know;  that 
he  might  make  thee  know  that  man  dolh  not  live  by 
bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  7nan  live.  Thy  raiment 
waxed  not  old  upon  thee,  neither  did  thy  foot  swell 
these  forty  years.  Thou  shalt  also  consider  in  thine 
heart,  that  as  a  man  chasteneih  his  son,  so  the  Lord 
thy  God  chasteneth  thee.  Therefore,  thou  shalt  keep 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in 
his  tvays  and  to  J  ear  him. 
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IT  is  ail  excellence  peculiar  to  the  Bible,  that  it  nuL 
only,  like  other  histories,  reldtes  facts  and  events,  but, 
with  a  Heiiree  of  truth  and  authority  which  no  other 
book  can  claim,  assigns  the  grounds  and  reasons  why 
such  events  were  permitted,  and  explains  the  real  caus- 
es by  which  such  facts  were  produced.  In  the  Bible, 
God  himself  is  pleased  to  withdraw  the  veil  which  in 
general  conceals  the  springs  and  motives  of  his  actions, 
and  makes  us  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  de- 
signs of  his  Providence  and  the  laws  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

Of  this  insight  into  the  course  of  the  Divine  admin- 
istration, the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  may  be  considered  as  affording  a  grand 
and  striking  illustration.  It  is  true  that  we  find,  in  that 
history,  miraculous  interpositions,  which  are  not  now 
to  be  expected;  but  these  were  only  intended  to  give  a 
more  sensible  exhibition  of  that  power  which  acts  as 
really,  though  not  so  ostensibly,  at  other  times.  Mira- 
cles do  not  alter  the  principles  uj)on  which  the  Al- 
mighty acts,  but  only  display  those  princij)les  more 
conspicuously.  They  do  not  indicate  a  different 
Agent,  but  only  manifest  the  conduct  of  the  same 
Agent  in  a  more  direct  and  express  manner. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  is  also  remarkable,  as  being 
the  only  exhibition  of  the  kind  ever  given  to  the  world: 
The  event  is  related,  and  the  Almighty  himself  stands 
by  and  explains  it,  gives  a  comment  upon  it;  and  shews, 
in  many  cases,  what  he  designed  by  it,  and  how  such 
or  such  an  event  bore  a  reference  to  this  or  that  nation, 
or  to  the  g^eneral  purposes  which  he  had  subsequently 
in  view  with  respect  to  mankind  at  large.  This  histo- 
ry, therefore,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  writings  of 
the  Prophets,  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  guide; 
enabling  us  to  lay  down  the  outline  and  general  princi- 
ples by  which  the  Divine  administration  is  carried  on 
in  the  world. 

In  the  words  of  my  text  we  find  an  explanation  of 
the  reasons  why  God  permitted  the  Israelites  to  wander 
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for  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  after  lie  liaci  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt,  before  he  suffered  them  to  enter 
into  the  promised  land.  It  was,  no  donl)t,  appointed 
partly  as  a  punishment  for  their  unbelief  and  rebellion. 
But  they  might  have  been  punished  in  various  ways: 
and  this  particular  method  was  chosen  by  God  to  an- 
swer several  piuposes  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  im- 
portance. He  determined  that  they  should  dwell  so 
long  in  the  wilderness;  that  they  should  endure  so  ma- 
ny afllictions,  and  be  often  brought  very  low — at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  feeding  them  daily,  and  mirac- 
ulously preserving  even  their  raiment  IVom  decay — that 
these  two  grand  purposes,  amongst  others,  might  be 
fully  accomplished: — first,  that  they  might  learn  thor- 
oughly to  know  themselves;  and,  secondly,  that  they 
might  learn  to  know  their  absolute  dependence  upon 
Cod.  "The  Lord  led  thee  these  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  to  humble  thee  and  to  prove  thee;  to  know 
what  was  in  thine  heart,  whether  thou  wouldst  keep 
his  commandments  or  no.  Aiid  he  humbled  thee  and 
suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  (e(\  thee  with  manna,  which 
thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know;  that 
he  might  make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by 
bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live.  Thy  raiment 
waxed  not  old  upon  thee,  neither  did  thy  feet  swell 
these  forty  years.  Thou  shalt  also  consider  in  thine 
heart,  that  as  a  man  chasteneth  his  son,  so  the  Lord 
thy  God  chasteneth  \hce.  Therefore,  thou  shalt  keep 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his 
ways  and  to  fear  him." 

Let  us  consider,  then,  more  at  length,  in  what  man- 
ner God  tried  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness — what 
were  his  designs  in  doing  this — and  for  uhom  these 
designs  were  accomplished.  These  subjects  will  fur- 
nish abundant  matter  for  our  instruction,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  various  events  of  our  own  lives. 

I.  The  way  in  which  God  tried  the  Israelites  in  the 
Avilderness   was   this: — He    was  perpetually  exposing 
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ihcm  to  difficulties  and  daiijn^eis,  which  were  calculated 
to  try  the  strength  of  their  faith  and  trust  in  hirn.  At 
one  time,  their  tears  were  excited  by  the  report  of  the 
warlike  condition  of  their  enemies,  who  threatened  to 
destroy  them  by  formidable  armies.  Now,  they  were 
alarmed  by  the  dread  of  being  starved  in  the  wilder- 
ness; having  no  cattle  with  them,  and  seeing  no  human 
method  of  sustenance,  except  what  they  could  gain 
with  the  sword  from  the  hostile  nations  around  them. 
Now  they  were  distressed  by  the  want  of  water  in  the 
parched  and  sandy  desert,  where  a  supply  could  scarce- 
ly be  obtained  for  a  small  caravan,  much  less  for  a 
Avhole  nation.  Then  again  the  fears  of  the  prudent 
and  cautious  amongst  them  would  greatly  be  excited 
by  the  want  of  clothing  for  so  vast  a  multitude,  in  a 
place  where  none  could  possibly  be  procured.  At  an- 
other time  they  were  terrified  by  the  appearance  of 
dreadful  serpents,  whose  venomous  bite  caused  certain 
death.  Thus  one  source  of  alarm  and  fear,  and  one 
danger  after  another,  continually  presented  themselves 
to  every  cautious  and  reflecting  mind. 

Here,  then,  I  beg  you  to  observe,  that  God  who  had 
chosen  the  children  of  Israel  for  his  own  peculiar  peo- 
ple, wisely  and  deliberately  intended  to  bring  them  in- 
to these  straights  and  difficulties,  and  to  expose  them  to 
these  various  dangers.  It  was  a  special  act  both  of 
his  goodness  and  of  his  wisdom,  shewn  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  whom  he  loved, 
thus  to  discipline  them  and  to  instruct  them,  that  he 
might  do  them  good  in  the  latter  end.  Let  us,  then, 
neither  be  surprised,  as  if  some  strange  thing  had  hap- 
pened to  us,  when  we  fall  into  divers  temptations,  nor 
dejected  as  though  it  were  a  proof  of  God's  neglect  of 
us.  It  is  in  reality  a  presumption  of  his  attention  to 
us,  and  of  his  regard  for  us:  "for  whom  the  Lord  lov- 
eth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he 
receiveth." 

The  conduct  of  God  is  described  in  a  following- 
verse  by  a  metaphor  taken  from  that  of  a  father  to  his 
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son:— -"Tiiou  shalt  also  consider  in  thine  heart,  tliat,  as 
a  man  chasteneth  his  son,  so  the  Lord  thy  God  clias- 
teueth  thee."  He  not  only  brought  them  into  trials, 
but  corrected  them  for  their  disobedience.  He  did  not 
pass  by  their  transgressions,  but  punished  them,  and 
taught  them  clearly  to  perceive  that  he  would  not  suf- 
fer them  to  sin  against  him.  Very  glad  would  they 
probably  have  been  if  he  would  have  left  them  to  them- 
selves, like  the  nations  around  them:  but  he  had  too 
great  a  regard  for  them  to  do  so.  He  chastened  them 
— he  kept  them  in  a  state  of  discipline  continually — 
that  they  might  more  thoroughly  learn  the  important 
lessons  v^'hich  he  intended  to  teach  them,  and  be  more 
fully  prepared  and  fitted  for  the  blessings  which  he 
intended  to  bestow  on  them, 

H.  What,  then,  were  the  designs  which  God  had  in 
view  in  thus  bringing  the  Israelites  into  these  difficul- 
ties, and  in  thus  correcting  them? 

1.  The  first  was,  that  they  might  know  ihcmselves; 
that  he  might  humble  them,  and  prove  them,  to  know 
what  was  in  their  hearts,  whether  they  would  keep  his 
commandments  or  no. 

The  Israelites  did  not  appear  likely  to  be  very 
proud  while  they  were  in  Egypt.  As  far  as  great  pov- 
erty and  a  most  abject  state  of  bondage  can  humble  a 
people,  they  were  likely  to  be  hnmbled,  under  the 
power  of  Pharaoh;  but  there  may  be  much  depression 
of  spirits,  and  an  abjection  even  borde-ring  on  despair, 
(as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Hebrews, 
when  they  entreated  Moses  to  let  them  alone,  and  not 
attempt  to  deliver  them,)  without  any  true  self  knowl- 
edge, or  real  humiliation.  Trtie  humiliation  springs 
from  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  ourselves;  from 
much  observation  of  the  manner  in  which  we  act,  un- 
der various  circumstances  of  trial,  particularly  after  we 
have  been  blessed  with  great  mercies.  Hence  it 
pleased  God  first  to  distinguish  the  Israelites  by  very 
uncommon  blessings.  They  were  brought  out  of  the. 
land  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand  and  a  stretched  out 
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arm,  and  witii  most  siijnnl  displays  of  Divine  power 
and  mercy.  The  laws  of  nature  were  suspended  for 
their  protection,  and  the  enemies  who  had  oppressed 
them  were  left  dead  at  their  feet.  At  first  they  a})pear- 
ed  to  be  very  jrrateful  to  God  their  Deliverer.  They 
acknowiedjied  his  mercies,  and  loudly  sanj;  his  praises: 
but  the  time  was  yet  to  come  in  which  the  sincerity 
of  their  gratitude  would  l)e  tried  and  proved.  And  God 
soon  furnished  them  v»ith  abundant  o])portunities  (which 
were  doubtless  iniproved  by  all  who  were  truly  pious 
amongst  them)  of  knowing;  themselves  thoroughly,  and 
of  being  most  dee|)Iy  humbhd.  For  how  did  they 
act  when  l)rought  into  circumstances  of  trial?  When 
the  spies  made  a  report  of  llie  formidable  power  of  the 
Canaanites,  they  immediately  gave  way  to  alarm  and 
fear,  as  if  God,  who  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt, 
and  destroyed  Pharaoh,  could  not  save  them.  When 
they  wanted  bread,  they  murnnu'ed  against  God,  as -if 
he  jiad  lead  them  out  into  the  wilderness  otdy  to  de- 
stroy them.  When  they  were  destitute  of  water,  they 
cried  out  that  they  should  perish  by  thirst.  They  were 
miraculously  supplied  with  manna;  and  then  they  longed 
for  fiesh.  They  were  surrounded  by  the  visible  proofs 
of  God's  presence — the  pillar,  the  cloud,  the  thunder- 
ings  and  lightnings,  on  Sinai;  and  yet  they  called  upon 
Aaron  to  make  them  gods  like  the  nations  around  them, 
and  to  lead  them  bnck  again  into  Egypt!  In  a  word, 
if  they  paid  any  attention  at  all  to  their  state,  they 
might  plainly  discern  in  themselves  the  most  base  in- 
gralitude,  the  most  shameful  and  unreasonable  distrust 
of  their  great  Benefactor,  the  niost  disgraceful  predom- 
inaiice  of  crtn?r//  appetite  over  reason  and  duty,  the 
most  inexcusable  folly  and  sinfulness.  Their  knowl- 
edge of  themselves  proved  only  the  knowledge  of  their 
depravity;  and  if  they  had  a  spark  of  generous  feeling 
left,  they  would  be  for  ever  ashamed  of  themselves, 
deej)ly  rej)cnt  of  their  sinfulness,  confess  that  they  were 
totally  unworthy  of"  the  least  of  God's  mercies,  and 
never  again  open  their  lips   in  justification  of  them- 
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selves,  ill  murmuring  against  God,  or  in  censuring 
others. 

We  niay  remark,  here,  that  tlie  circumstances  in 
which  the  Israelites  were  placed  did  not  create  the  sin- 
ful dispositions  which  they  manifested,  but  oidy  called 
tliem  ibrth.  The  dispositions  were  there  before;  and 
God  clearly  saw  their  true  character,  though,  till  their 
trials  had  brought  them  into  action,  they  would  not 
prol)ably  have  conceived  that  there  could  be  so  much 
evil  in  them.  Had  the  Israelites  been  exposed  to  no 
particular  dangers  and  temj)tations,  they  would  probably 
not  have  appeared  more  corrupt  than  any  other  people; 
but  their  trials  were  uncommon,  and  their  sinfulness  was, 
it  must  be  allowed,  extreme. — Self-knowledge  consists, 
not  only  in  knowing  what  we  have  done,  but  in  know- 
ing what  we  inaydo,  when  temptation  calls  out  our  la- 
tent depravity.  This  is  seen  by  God;  but  men  only  view 
it  when  it  appears  in  action,  and  therefore  often  judge 
favourably  of  themselves,  when,  if  they  knew  their 
own  hearts,  they  would  see  much  cause  rather  to  be 
humbled  for  their  corruption. 

It  appears,  then  to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  men 
should  know  themselves  thoroughly,  and  of  course  be 
deeply  humbled  for  their  unworthiness,  and  sincerely 
repent  of  their  sins.  And,  in  fact  what  is  this  knowl- 
edge but  the  knowledge  of  truth?  While  we  think 
highly  of  ourselves,  we  are  in  a  state  of  delusion;  wc 
do  not  see  things  as  they  really  are;  but  are  totally- 
deceived  as  to  our  true  situation,  and  therefore  must 
form  a  wrong  judgment  respecting  every  thing  around 
us:  for  where  a  man  is  grossly  mistaken  as  to  some 
fundamental  point,  his  ignorance  will  possess  more  or 
less  influence  with  respect  to  a  great  variety  of  other 
truths  which  are  dependent  upon  it,  so  that  he  will 
form  a  wrong  judgment  concerning  them  also.  If, 
therefore,  a  man  has  not  a  proper  knowledge  of  himself 
and  his  true  state,  he  can  form  no  right  judgment  '"on- 
cerning  God,  concerning  his  dispensations  towards  him, 
concerning  the  redemption  of  Christ  Jesus,  or  concern- 
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ing  eternal  life.  We  may  be  wt^Il  assured,  that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  we  should  thoroughly 
know  ourselves,  since  God  suffered  the  children  of  Is- 
rael to  wander  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  that  he 
might  teach  them  this  knowledge. 

2.  But  the  second  point,  in  which  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  God  to  instruct  the  Israelites,  and  in  them  all 
mankind,  was  their  absolute  dependence  upon  himself. 
"He  fed  them  with  manna,  which  neither  they  nor  their 
fathers  had  known;"  in  order  that  he  might  make 
them  know  that  men  do  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  do  men  live. 

If  ever  pains  were  taken  by  the  Almighty  deeply  to 
impress  any  truth  upon  the  mind  of  man,  it  w^as  that  of 
entire  dependence  upon  himself  as  the  Author  and  Giv- 
er of  all  good.  This  he  laboured  to  inculcate  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Israelites  by  the  whole  course  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. They  were  brought  out  of  Egypt,  not  of 
their  own  motion  or  choice,  but  by  his  special  call.  He 
had  provided  a  country  for  them,  and  he  charged  him- 
self with  conducting  them  into  it.  Pharaoh  resisted 
them;  difficulties  were  multiplied  to  oppose  them;  but 
every  difficulty  served  only  to  enhance  the  greatness  of 
the  power  which  overcame  it,  and  to  point  out  more 
manifestly  the  hand  of  the  Most  High.  The  sea 
opened  a  passage  for  them,  and  swallowed  up  their 
pursuers;  the  strong  rock  in  the  desert  poured  out  for 
them  copious  streams  of  water,  which  followed  them 
in  their  course:  a  cloud  miraculously  shaded  them  from 
the  intense  heat  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  gave  them 
light  by  night:  manna  fell  around  them,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  support  them  all  abundantly:  their  clothes 
Avaxed  not  old  upon  them,  nor  did  their  feet  swell: 
quails  came  daily,  and  fell  around  their  camp  in  such 
abimdance  as  amply  to  supply  all  their  v^ants.  Were 
they  bitten  by  serpents?  they  were  miraculously  healed 
by  only  looking  to  one  of  brass.  Did  they  want  to 
pass  over  into  the  country  which  God  had  given  them? 
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the  waters  of  Jordan  flowed  back,  and  left  them  a  dry 
passage  through  its  channel.  And  the  walls  of  their  ene- 
mies' cities  fell  down  at  their  ap{Droach. — Could  any 
facts  indicate  in  a  more  striking  manner  the  presence 
and  the  agency  of  the  Almighty  God?  This  was  the 
very  knowledge  he  intended  to  inculcate.  He  wished 
them  to  be  thoroughly  convinced — to  he  practically  con- 
vinced, I  mean  (for  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
acknowledging  tlie  presence  and  agency  of  God  with 
the  understanding,  and  acknowledging  them  with  the 
heart) — of  the  continual  presence,  constant  superintend- 
ence, never-ceasing  agency  of  that  glorious  Being  who 
made  us,  and  in  whom  Ave  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being. 

More  important  knowledije  than  this  of  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  cannot  be  learned  by  men.  While  we 
thus  practically  know  the  power  and  presence  of  God, 
we  shall  feel  the  dispositions  which  that  knowledge 
ought  to  inspire;  we  shall  watch  over  our  conduct 
with  a  filial  dread  of  offending  him;  we  shall  place  an 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  wisdom  to  direct,  his  pow- 
er to  strengthen,  his  providence  to  defend,  his  goodness 
to  bless  us;  we  shall  cease  to  have  any  will  of  our  own, 
and  become  anxious  only  that  his  will  should  be  done; 
we  shall  submit  to  him  with  perfect  resignation,  and 
endeavour  in  all  things  to  obey  his  commands.  This 
was  the  great  end  and  aim  of  all  the  discipline  with 
which  God  visted  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness: 
"Therefore  thou  shalt  keep  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways  and  to  fear   him." 

Here  let  me  remark,  that  the  designs  of  the  Almighty, 
in  his  dispensations  towards  the  Israelites,  were  wholly 
of  a  moral  and  religious  nature.  He  had  it  not  in 
view  merely  to  give  them  temporal  happiness — that 
would  have  been  a  small  thing; — nor  merely  to  conduct 
them  safely  through  the  v^^ilderness  to  Canaan: — it 
was  his  object  to  detain  them  for  forty  years  under  a 
state  of  moral  discipline,  to  give  them  the  knowledge 
of  some  most  important  truths:  nor  did  fie,  who   ap~ 
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preciates  every  thing  according  to  truth,  think  that  the 
wandering  even  for  forty  years,  and  this  h)ng  exposure 
to  continual  trials  and  distresses,  was  too  great  a  price 
for  the  important  acquisitions  which  they  were  to 
make. 

Let  us  observe,  from  this  remarkable  history,  the 
difference  between  the  views  of  God  and  man.  Man 
looks  only  at  present  things,  God  at  the  future:  man 
has  respect  to  the  few  minutes  of  this  life,  (iod  to  the 
endless  ages  of  eternity:  man  considers  the  body 
only,  God  the  soul:  man  wishes  to  dwell  in  carnal  se- 
curitv,  God  would  iiave  him  im])rove  in  the  knowledge 
of  Divine  truth:  man  like  the  Prodigal  Son,  would 
depart  from  God,  and  be  subject  to  no  conrroul;  God, 
like  a  wise  and  kind  father,  will  not  suffer  him  to  leave 
him:  he  follows  him  with  trials  and  distresses,  to  bring 
him  back  to  his  father's  house.  The  object  of  man  is 
only  to  enjoy  himself  here;  that  of  God  is  to  fit  him  for 
a  higher  and  glorious  state  hereafter. 

Ill  Having  thus  taken  a  view  of  the  purposes  of 
God  toward  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  it  rtMiiains 
that  we  consider  for  whose  instruction  these  designs 
were  accomplished. 

And  here  I  must  revert  to  my  former  observation, 
that  God  gave,  in  his  conduct  to  the  Israelites,  an 
example  to  the  whole  world,  of  the  objects  which  he 
has  in  view,  and  of  the  purposes  he  proposes  to  accom- 
plish, in  his  dispensations  with  man,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  does  accomplish  them. 

I  would  address  you,  then,  my  brethren,  as  a  con- 
gregation of  the  people  of  God  who  are  yet  in  the 
wilderness.  You  are  travelling  through  the  wilderness 
of  this  world:  God  is  leading  you,  as  members  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  to  a  heavenly  Canaan,  a  land  of 
eternal  rest;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  detains  you  for  a 
season  in  the  desert,  for  the  very  same  ends  as  he  de- 
tained the  Israelites,  that  he  may  humble  you  and 
prove  you,  to  know  what  is  in  your  he:^uts,  and  that 
he  may  cause  you  to  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by 
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broad  only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth   out  of 
the  mouth  of  God. 

Do  you  consider,  then,  my  Christian  brethren,  that 
you  are  now  under  a  state  of  discipline?  Do  you 
know  that  you  are,  like  the  ehihhen  of  Israel,  under 
the  guidance  of  God,  conducting  you  to  a  better  coun- 
try? The  thought  is  a  very  interesting  one:  and  God 
grant  that  I  may  speak  to  your  hearts,  while  I  endeav- 
our to  set  forth  the  views  and  designs  wliicli  he  enter- 
tains towards  you! 

In  tiie  first  ph)ce,  he  makes  use  of  afflictions  and 
trials  to  prove  you,  as  he  did  the  Israelites  of  old. 
These  trials  you  have  doubtless  felt;  but  have  you  seen 
the  hand  of  God  in  them?  Have  you  considered  that 
this  is  part  of  the  discipline  and  chastening  which  God 
in  his  infiiiite  mercy  exercises  over  you.  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  man  to  be  stupid  and  insensible  with  respect  to 
Divine  things,  or  Divine  teaching.  God  speaks  plainly, 
but  man  will  not  hear.  God  manifested  his  presence 
sufficiently  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness;  but  they 
were  slow  in  learning  that  he  was  ever  with  them  to  in- 
struct and  to  bless  them,  and  that  what  they  suffered  or 
enjoyed  proceeded  from  him.  How  little  does  the 
world  in  general  look  at  the  appointment  of  God  in 
all  their  trials! — One  man  has  loved  the  partner  of  his 
bosom,  the  companion  of  his  sonl,  who  alone  gave  to 
life  its  sweetest  enjoyment:  he  now  deplores  her 
loss,  and  is  ready  to  throw  away  life  as  no  longer  of  any 
value.  He  asks  why  God  should  so  blast  all  his 
prospects:  God  does  it  to  humble  and  to  prove  thee. 
Thou  wert,  perhaps,  setting  up  thy  rest  in  this  wilder- 
ness of  the  world.  Thou  wert  living  to  thyself,  unmind- 
ful of  the  end  of  thy  creation,  of  thy  Maker,  and  of  a 
future  state;  and  God  has  now  awakened  thee  to  see 
what  this  world  is,  that  thou  mightest  seek  earnestly  for 
abetter,  and  endeavour  to  know  thy  God,  that  thy  soul 
may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  judgment.  Another  has  laid 
his  schemes  so  wisely  that  he  cannot  fail  of  attaining 
wealth  and  prosperity.     He  has  used  all  possible  pre- 
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cautions,  and  exercised  the  utmost  care  which  pru- 
dence can  suggest.  But,  behold,  his  schemes  do  not 
succeed.  Events,  totally  unexpected,  occur  and  blast 
them;  and  he  blames  this  or  that  person,  or  vents  his 
anger  upon  outward  circumstances.  Let  him  know 
that  God  has  observed  his  plans,  and  has  chosen  to 
disappoint  them.  Whj?  It  is  a  part  of  his  paternal 
discipline:  the  reason  you  may  see  hereafter  very  clearly^ 
and  bless  God  for  it.  You  loved  the  world  too  wellj 
and  it  was  kind  in  God  to  give  you  such  a  check. — 
Another  person  sets  out  with  high  expectations  of  at- 
taining fame  and  reputation  for  talents  or  science.  His 
hopes  are  every  day  fairer.  But  perhaps  a  fever  inter- 
poses, and  destroys  the  capacity  for  application,  and 
defeats  all  his  expectations.  How  cruel!  he  is  ready 
to  exclaim;  how  cruel  the  disappointment!  How  wise^ 
and  how  gracious!  will  every  one  say  who  is  properly 
sensible  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  designs  of 
God.  It  is  said  in  Scripture  that  there  are  some  whom 
God  leaves  to  themselves  to  prosper  in  the  world. 
They  have  children  at  their  desire:  they  come  into 
no  trouble  like  others:  whatever  they  do  succeeds  in 
their  hands.  This  the  Scripture  teaches  us  to  consider 
as  no  certain  sign  of  the  good  will  of  the  Lord.  "As 
for  me,"  says  the  holy  Psalmist,  "all  the  day  long  have 
I  been  afflicted  and  chastened,  every  morning." — You 
see  then,  my  brethren,  the  light  in  which  those  various 
disappointments  and  trials,  which  are  so  grievously 
complained  of  in  the  world,  are  viewed  by  the  Al- 
mighty: he  sends  them  as  mercies  to  you:  Will  you 
receive  them  as  such?  Do  you  so  value  the  beneficial 
ends  which  God  proposes  by  them  that  you  will  cheer- 
fully welcome  the  trial  for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual  ad- 
vantage? It  is  well  for  us  that  God  does  not  consult  us 
with  respect  to  his  appointments.  We  should  no  more 
approve  them  than  a  child  does  of  our  correction. 
We  do  not  love  to  be  thwarted  and  disappointed:  but  it 
is  often  very  profitable  to  us,  to  humble  us,  and  to  teach 
us  what  is  in  our  hearts.     I  wish,  my  brethren,  to  im- 
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press  you  deeply  with  a  conviction  of  God's  appoint- 
ing all  the  various  trials  of  yonr  state,  that  you  niay 
learn  to  say,  I  behold  in  this  the  hand  of  God:  this  is 
my  Father's  rod.  What  have  I  been  doinj;?  What 
would  he  have  me  do? 

There  is  an  importance  and  a  dignity  given  to  our 
trials,  when  we  regard  them  in  this  light;  as  the  world 
generally  views  them,  they  are  bitter  indeed.  Stupid 
and  insensible,  how  many  only  lament  their  hardships, 
and  try  either  to  forget  their  sorrows,  or  to  acquire  fresh 
comforts. — Brutish  conduct!  Did  not  thy  Father  ap- 
point thy  trials?  Had  he  no  end  to  answer  by  them? 
Does  he  willingly  grieve  and  afflict  the  children  of 
men?  Know  the  rod,  and  who  hath  appointed;  that  it 
is  His  hand,  and  that  He  corrects  thee  with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  father. 

What,  then,  is  his  aim?  It  is  to  teach  thee  to  know 
thyself  and  him. — To  know  thyself.  You  will  tell  me, 
perhaps,  you  do  know  yourself  sufficiently;  you  will 
acknowledge  you  are  a  weak,  sinful  creature.  To  say 
this  from  theory  only,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  say- 
ing it  from  experience.  Self-knowledge  is  not  soon 
taught:  it  is  not  learned  in  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a  year: 
a  whole  life  is  well  spent  in  attaining  it.  You  cannot 
acquire  it  merely  by  reading  books,  or  by  meditating  on 
it  in  your  study:  it  must  be  the  result  of  long  and  pain- 
ful observation  of  your  own  heart. — Job  was  a  wise 
and  good  man:  but  he  never  knew  himself  till  after  his 
severe  trials.  Be  content,  therefore,  and  thankful  to 
learn  in  the  church  of  Christ;  and  never  think  you 
know  yourself  aright,  till  the  sense  of  your  own  ingrat- 
itude, corruption,  and  unworthiness  affects  you  with  the 
deepest  self-abasement,  and  leads  you  to  true  repent- 
ance. 

But  God  designs  also  to  teach  you  to  know  him. 
Now,  it  is  the  very  disgrace  of  our  nature  that  we  do 
not  know  God,  so  as  at  all  times  to  entertain  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  him.  You  are  amazed  at  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  Israelites:  they  had  so  many  proofs  of  the 
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presence  of  God!  and  have  not  you  as  man)?  Does 
not  every  tiling  around  yon  indicate  the  |)resence  of  an 
almighty,  wise,  and  gra<ious  Being,  as  tiie  miracles  did 
to  the  Israelites?  But  what  use  do  you  make  of  them? 
There  is  an  atheistical  |)rincij)le  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men.  Is  this  eradicated.''  Do  you  acknowledge  God  in 
all  things?  Do  you  see  his  hand?  Do  you  trust  his 
wisdom  and  goodness?  Do  yon,  in  a  word,  refer  to 
him  in  all  things,  fear  him,  love  him,  serve  him,  obey 
hin)? 

You  see,  my  brethren,  in  what  light  this  subject 
plac(>s  the  present  world,  and  our  occuj)ati()n  in  it. 
God  acts  according  to  his  own  maxim,  that  the  care  of 
the  soul  is  above  all  things  important:  "What  shall  it 
profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
soul.^"  Vou  see  that  the  salvation  of  the  soul  is  made 
the  chief  object  in  God's  esteem,  and  it  should  be  so 
in  ours.  VVe  are  perpetually  living  in  error:  we  think 
this  world,  and  the  things  of  it,  important;  but  God 
thinks  them  of  no  value,  except  as  instrumental  in  the 
work  of  converting  or  edifying  the  soul.  Thus  learn 
to  think  of  all  the  events  of  this  life:  be  convinced 
that  they  are  important  only  as  they  relate  to  another- 

Further;  repine  not  at  God's  discipline.  He  intends 
to  do  you  good  hereafter,  and  in  the  mean  time  he 
wishes  you  to  depend  wholly  on  himself  for  every 
blessing.  He  is  good,  infinitely  beyond  all  your  con- 
ceptions. Look  forward  to  the  glory  ready  to  be  re- 
vealed. Is  it  not  worth  while  to  submit  to  discipline 
for  such  a  prize?  Be  not,  then,  like  the  Israelites, 
stul)born  and  faithless;  disobedient  to  God,  and  perpet- 
ually provoking:  him  to  anger,  though  he  was  their 
Friend  and  Father,  and  doing  them  good  continually. 
Trust  thou  in  the  Lord,  and  be  doing  good.  Leave 
every  tiling  here  to  his  disj)osal,  and  truly  you  will 
have  cause  to  the  end  to  adore  his  goodness. 

Lastly;  let  this  snt)ject  lead  you  to  reflect  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  pleases  God  to  save  us  through 
Jesus  Ciirist.     It  was  God  who  brought  the  Israelites 
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out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  and  from  the  land  of 
Egypt.  By  the  Angel  of  his  presence  he  saved  them; 
by  his  almighty  power  he  protected  and  delivered  them; 
and,  in  like  manner,  to  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God 
alone  we  must  be  indebted  for  our  deliverance  from 
worse  than  Egyptian  bondage,  and  for  an  entrance  in- 
to the  heavenly  Canaan.  God  hath  sent  his  beloved 
Son  to  be  our  Conductor  and  Guide — Him  are  we  to 
follow:  his  voice  we  are  to  hear:  he  is  to  be  our  Sav- 
iour: and  as  it  would  have  been  the  highest  degree  of 
presumption  and  madness  for  the  Israelites  to  have  at- 
tempted to  deliver  themselves  from  Pharaoh  by  their 
own  power,  or  to  plant  themselves  in  Canaan  by  their 
own  might;  so  it  is  equally  absurd  and  vain  in  us  to 
expect  salvation  except  from  the  mercy  and  grace  of 
Christ.  As  God  glorified  himself  by  the  destruction 
of  Pharaoh,  as  he  magnified  his  power  in  the  sight  of 
the  whole  world  by  conducting  the  Israelites  through 
the  wilderness;  so  does  Christ  magnify  himself  as  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation  in  his  triumph  over  the  ene- 
mies of  our  souls. — Let  us,  then,  humble  ourselves:  let 
us  be  deeply  conscious  of  our  unworthiness  and  cor- 
ruption; let  us  place  no  confidence  in  our  own  resolu- 
tion, wisdom,  or  power;  but  place  all  our  dependence, 
with  gratitude,  with  hope,  and  with  obedience  upon  him 
who  is  mighty  to  save — upon  the  Redeemer,  who  saw 
and  pitied  our  wretched  estate;  who  saw  that  there  was 
no  one  to  help  us,  and  therefore  his  own  arm  brought 
salvation  unto  him,  and  his  righteousness  it  sustained 
him.  He  is  the  only  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  he  re- 
quires of  them  humiliation,  and  dependence  on  himself, 
that  we  may  not  boast  before  God,  but  that  all  the  glory 
and  honour  may  be  ascribed  to  Him.  He  that  glorieth, 
let  him  glory  in  the  Lord." 

FINIS. 
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